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GERALDS  ORDEAL, 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  breakfast-room  at  the  Oaks  was  one  of  the 
pleasantest  in  the  house.  Its  windows  overlooked 
the  garden,  and  when  Clara  Smith,  who  was  gene- 
rally the  first  "  to  put  in  an  appearance,"  entered 
it  on  a  certain  bright  sunny  spring  morning,  she 
proceeded  to  throw  them  both  wide  open,  uttering 
a  little  indignant  protest  to  herself  at  sight  of  the 
blazing  fire,  which  by  Mrs.  Smith's  orders  had 
been  lighted  as  usual,  and  which  certainly  made 
the  apartment  feel  oppressively  warm.  She  stood 
for  several  minutes  enjoying  the  fresh  air  which 
blew  about  the  ribbons  hanging  from  her  neck, 
and  would  have  made  wild  work  with  her  hair, 
had  it  not  been  too  carefully  fastened  to  allow 
anything  of  the  sort. 

"Well,  Clara,  have  you  made  the  tea?"  asked 
a  voice  behind  her,  and  turning  hastily,  she  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Good  morning,  dear  papa  !  I  will  make  it 
directly.'' 

Vol.  i ci.— 1 
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Then  kissing  her  father,  who  held  down  his 
head  for  the  expected  salute,  Clara  proceeded  to 
busy  herself  with  the  urn  and  tea-caddy. 

Mr.  Fraser  Smith  began  turning  over  some 
papers  which  lay  on  a  table  near  the  fire-place. 
Presently  looking  up,  he  said, 

"Your  mother  will  not  like  the  windows  open 
when  she  comes  down." 

"No.  But  the  room  is  so  hot  with  that  fire. 
Please,  papa,  let  us  leave  them  for  a  little  while." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind.  Have  they  brought  in  the 
eggs  ?  I  am  in  a  hurry  as  I  want  to  be  in  Hills- 
borough by  half-past  eleven,"  said  Mr.  Smith.    . 

"  I  daresay  mamma  and  the  girls  will  not  be 
down  for  some  time.  They  kept  it  up  at  the 
General's  last  night  later  than  they  usually  do, 
and  Laura  and  Bella  were  very  tired,"  observed 
Clara,  as  she  rang  the  bell  for  the  eggs  which  had 
not  as  yet  made  their  appearance. 

"  We  will  not  wait  for  them,  at  any  rate,"  said 
her  father.  Then  walking  to  the  side-board,  he 
cut  himself  a  slice  of  ham,  and  returning  with  it 
to  the  table,  he  drew  in  his  chair  and  commenced 
his  breakfast. 

"You  will  not  have  any  ham,  Clara?"  he 
asked,  whilst  his  daughter  passed  him  his  cup 
of  tea. 

"  No,  thank  you,  papa." 

The  eggs  and  post-bag  came  in  together.  Mr. 
Smith  took  the  latter  and  opened  it  with  his  key. 
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Then  proceeding  to  sort  its  contents,  he  handed  a 
couple  of  letters  to  Clara,  and  distributed  the  rest 
rotind  the  table.  Placing  his  own  on  one  side  of 
his  plate  for  perusal  bye  and  bye,  he  unfolded  the 
Times,  and  glanced  his  eye  down  its  columns 
whilst  he  continued  crunching  his  toast  and  sip- 
ping his  tea. 

One  of  Clara's  letters  bore  a  foreign  post-mark. 
It  was  from  her  sister  Minnie,  who  was  still 
abroad,  still  on  a  visit  to  the  Robertses  in  Brus- 
sels. She  wrote  home  regularly  once  or  twice  a 
week,  but  there  was  generally  very  little  news  in 
her  letters,  which  for  the  most  part  contained  long 
descriptions  of  the  places  she  had  visited,  the 
church  services  at  which  she  had  been  present,  or 
the  dresses  which  were  then  the  fashion  in  the 
Belgian  capital.  Clara  thought  her  communica- 
tion would  keep,  and  laying  it  down  she  took  up 
the  other.  This  was  from  Hester  Seymour,  who 
was  away  from  Wentmore  on  a  visit.  She  was 
enjoying  herself  very  much  at  a  country  place  in 
Sussex,  not  far  from  Brighton. 

"  The  Carringtons  are  such  nice  people,"  she 
wrote,  "  and  there  is  always  something  going  on 
which  makes  one  feel  very  dissipated  after  the 
quiet  of  home.  The  weather  has  been  so  fine 
that  we  have  had  several  croquet  parties  already, 
and  this  place  is  within  reach  of  so  many  nice 
places.  AYe  go  into  Brighton  almost  every  day, 
either  by  rail  or  in  the  carriage.     Sometimes  we 
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go  one  way  and  return  the  other,  so  many  of  us 
taking  return  tickets  and  handing  them  over  to 
those  who  have  driven  in  hy  road  ;   so  that  they 
come  back  by  train,  and  we  take  possession  of  the 
barouche,  or  vice  versa.     The  officers  of  the  — th 
Lancers   give   a   grand   ball   at   the   Pavilion  on 
Tuesday  next,  to  which  we  are  all  going.     Two  or 
three  came  over  to  call  the  other  day,  and  one  of 
them,  a  Sir  George  Hamilton,  turned  out  to  be  a 
great  friend  of  Ferdinand    Lennox   and    Charles 
Lethbridge.     He  had  met  Gerald  Lennox  too,  he 
said,  and  we  had  a  long  talk  about  them  all.     I 
told  him  of  the  double  alliance  which  was  pend- 
ing between  the  two  families,  and  he  was  much 
amused  to  hear  about  Blanche's  engagement  to 
Charles  L.,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  as  that 
explained  something  which  had  puzzled  him  when 
he  was  in  Paris  with  C,  two  years   ago,  and  he 
(C.)  had  seemed  terribly  upset  by  hearing  that  a 
Miss  Lennox  of  Wcntmore  had  just  been  married 
to  someone  else.     (It  was   poor  Barbara  to  Mr. 
Graham,  you  know.)     He  himself  was  under  the 
impression  that  Blanche  was  the  bride,  not  know- 
ing of  any  other  Miss  L.  whom  it  could  be,  and 
he  says  that  Charles  was  so  cut  up  on  hearing  of 
it,  he  guessed  at  once  that  there  was  a  tendressc 
in  that  quarter,  and  fully  expected  when  he  ascer- 
tained afterwards  that  the  lady  in  question  was  a 
niece,  and  not  a  daughter  of  the  Eector  of  Went- 
more's,  how  it  would  end  with  regard  to   C.     I 
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must  tell  you  that  Sir  G.  is  very  good-looking, 
and  Nelly  Carrington  tells  me  he  is  a  very  good 
dancer,  which  is  fortunate  for  me,  as  he  has  en- 
gaged me  for  the  first  dance  after  our  arrival  at 
the  Pavilion  on  Tuesday.  Dear  old  aunt  has  been 
so  kind.  She  has  ordered  me  a  dress  from 
Madame  Gibbons  in  Bruton  Street.  I  am  to  go 
up  and  try  it  on  to-morrow.  I  expect  to  enjoy 
myself  immensely,  and  will  write  and  tell  you  all 
about  it  when  it  is  over. " 

The  rest  of  the  letter  was  full  of  love  and 
messages  to  the  family  and  neighbourhood,  and 
Clara  returned  it  into  its  envelope  with  a  feeling 
akin  to  envy,  as  she  thought  of  the  fun  her  friend 
was  having,  whilst  hers  (and  the  trip  to  Brussels 
she  considered  a  very  tame  affair  after  all,)  was  all 
over  for  goodness  knew  how  long  ! 

"  What  a  lucky  girl  she  is !"  she  said  to  herself 
with  a  sigh.  Then  taking  up  Minnie's  letter,  she 
slowly  opened  it,  her  mind  still  wandering  upon 
Hester's  good  fortune  in  having  had  that  invita- 
tion to  the  Carrington s,  and  wishing  she  was  in 
her  place.  She  skimmed  over  the  first  page  and 
a  half  of  Minnie's  epistle  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  way, 
not  caring  for  the  things  or  the  people  of  whom 
her  sister  wrote  ;  but  suddenly,  as  she  read,  she 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  her  atten- 
tion became  riveted  by  the  words  before  her. 
The  colour  rushed  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  bent 
forward  so  that  the  urn  might  interpose  between 
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her  father  and  herself,  and  prevent  him  from 
observing  her  agitation.  He  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  ejaculation  which  had  escaped  her,  being 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  paper  which  was  spread 
out  before  him,  but  went  on  with  his  break- 
fast, reading  and  eating,  and  when  he  had  finished 
his  cup,  he  pushed  it  towards  his  daughter  for  a 
second  edition  without  looking  up  or  taking  his 
attention  off  the  "  Times"  for  a  moment. 

Whilst  Clara  was  filling  it  again,  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith,  followed  by  Miss 
Laura,  entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Clara !  For  goodness  sake,  shut 
those  windows  !"  exclaimed  her  mother.  "It  is 
enough  to  give  you  your  death,  with  this  bitter 
east  wind  1" 

"Yes,"  said  Laura,  shivering,  and  going  up  to 
the  fire.  "  I  wonder  you  can  bear  it.  It  is 
dreadfully  cold,  I  think." 

"  The  morning  was  so  fine,  dear  mamma,"  said 
Clara,  passing  her  father  his  tea,  and  slipping 
Minnie's  letter  into  her  pocket  as  she  spoke,  "  I 
could  not  help  letting  in  some  of  the  fresh  air, 
but  I  intended  to  have  shut  the  windows  before 
you  came  down." 

"  Bella  is  tired,  and  will  have  her  breakfast 
upstairs,"  continued  Mrs.  Smith,  as  she  sat  down 
at  the  table.  "I  see  there  is  a  letter  for  her.  If 
you  will  ring  the  bell,  Laura  dear,  Clara  will  pour 
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her  out  a  cup  of  tea,  and  Turner  can  take  it  and 
the  letter  upstairs." 

"  I  must  be  off  directly,"  said  Mr.  Smith, 
throwing  his  newspaper  on  to  a  chair,  and  helping 
himself  to  his  final  piece  of  toast.  "  I  made  an 
appointment  to  meet  Lethbridge  in  Hillsborough  at 
twelve  o'clock,  on  magisterial  business,  so,  if  there 
is  any  news  in  your  letters,  ladies,  which  it  may 
interest  me  to  hear,  let  me  have  it  at  once.  How 
do  you  feel  after  your  dance,  Miss  Laura  ?  Tired, 
eh?" 

"  Not  very,"  answered  Laura.  "I  did  not 
dance  very  much.  Gerald  Lennox  was  the  only 
creature  there  who  could  waltz  decently,  and  I  sat 
in  the  drawing-room  with  Mrs.  Ravenscliffe  after 
they  left,  and  did  not  go  into  the  other  room 
again.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Bella  to  dance  with 
boys  like  young  Lawrence,  but  I  don't  care  about 
that  sort  of  thing  myself." 

"  Ah,  Laura,  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  do  not  get  younger  as  you  grow  older,  my 
dear,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  laugh,  as  he  rose 
from  his  chair.  "  I  shall  expect  you  and  Clara  to 
give  up  dancing  altogether  before  long,  and  leave 
such  frivolities  for  those  who  are  fresh  to  the 
work.  By  the  way,  Clara,"  he  added,  turning  to 
his  eldest  daughter,  "  you  have  had  a  letter  from 
Minnie,  haven't  you  ?  I  thought  I  saw  old 
Leopold's   head   upon   the    stamp  ?" 

Clara  was  very  busy  with  her  mother's  second 
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cup  of  tea.  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith  was  particular  as 
to  the  quantity  of  cream  and  sugar  which  was  put 
in,  and  Clara  did  not  immediately  respond  to  her 
father's  enquiry. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  Minnie,  Clara?"  asked 
Mrs.  Smith.  "  I  thought  there  would  be  a  letter 
from  her  most  likely  this  morning.  What  does 
she  say  ?" 

"  I  rather  think  it  is  about  time  for  that  young 
lady  to  be  coming  home,"  observed  Mr.  Smith,  as 
he  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  "  She  will 
have  forgotten  how  to  speak  English  when  she 
does  come  back,  if  she  stays  abroad  much  longer, 
and  that  won't  suit  me,  at  any  rate.  I  never 
quite  liked  the  notion  of  her  being  left  the  only 
Protestant  among  all  those  Papists  either,  and  if 
she  takes  up  with  their  way  of  thinking  alto- 
gether, you  will  only  have  yourself  to  thank  for  it, 
Mrs.   Smith,   for  letting  her  stay  with   them  so 

long." 

"  The  dear  child  is  so  happy,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
stirring  her  tea,  "  and  the  Eobertses  are  such  nice 
friends  for  her  to  have,  I  think  we  should  be  doing 
quite  wrong  to  hurry  her  away,  my  dear.  She  is 
taking  music  and  singing  lessons  with  Gertrude 
and  Mary  Koberts,  and  goes  out  with  them  to  all 
the  best  parties  in  Brussels,  and  as  long  as  dear 
Lady  Sophia  likes  to  keep  her  I  think  we  ought  to 
let  her  stay." 

"'Dear  Lady   Sophia'  be  hanged!"  cried  her 
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husband,  marching  up  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
opening  it  a  little  way.  "  If  she  is  trying  any  of 
her  proselytizing  dodges  upon  my  girl,  I  will  soon 
let  her  know  what  I  think  of  her,  and  Miss  Minnie 
may  look  out  for  herself  if  she  comes  hack  a 
Roman  Catholic,  for  no  daughter  of  mine  who 
professes  a  different  religion  from  her  father,  shall 
stay  under  my  roof." 

"  My  dear  Richard,  what  has  put  such  non- 
sense into  your  head  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith. 
"  And  if  you  are  going  to  have  that  window  open, 
I  must  leave  the  room.  Clara,  dear,  pass  me 
Minnie's  letter,  and  let  me  see  what  she  says  ;" 
she  continued,  as  her  husband  closed  the  window 
with  a  bang.  "  The  poor  child  has  as  much  idea 
of  turning  Catholic  as  I  have,  and  Lady  Sophia 
would  never  dream  of  influencing  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  I  am  certain." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 
"And  as  for  Miss  Minnie  herself,  I  saw  her  one 
day  in  that  Church  of  St.  Isaac,  or  St.  Jacob,  or 
whatever  it  is  called,  taking  holy  water  and  cross- 
ing herself  as  she  went  in,  though  she  didn't 
think  I  noticed  her,  and  I  believe  she  has  been 
more  than  half  a  Romanist  in  heart,  for  ever  so 
long." 

"  You  mean  St.  Joseph's  Church,  papa  ? — the 
Redemptorists,"  said  Laura,  "  don't  you  ?  I 
know  Minnie  was  very  fond  of  going  there,  but 
I—" 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  remember  if  it  was  St.  Joseph's 
or  what  the  name  of  it  was.  I  know  it  was  one  of 
those  Old  Testament  fellows,  the  place  was  called 
after.  But  if  you  take  my  advice,  my  love,  you 
will  write  and  tell  Lady  Sophia  that  you  think  it 
is  time  your  daughter's  visit  should  be  brought  to 
a  close,  and  I  will  give  you  a  cheque  to  send  the 
young  lady  for  her  travelling  expenses.  And  now 
I  must  be  off." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Fraser  Smith  gave  his  wife  a 
nod  and  a  smile,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
He  was  a  good-natured  man,  and  could  not  bear 
anything  like  a  family  quarrel  or  dispute,  but  if 
there  was  one  subject  upon  which  he  felt  more 
strongly  than  another,  it  was  that  of  Religion. 
He  was  as  honest,  straight-forward,  well-inten- 
tioned a  man  as  ever  breathed,  a  good  husband, 
father  and  neighbour,  and  a  capital  man  of  busi- 
ness, but  he  had  been  brought  up  with  one  idea 
on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that  was  an  insane, 
unreasoning  and  inveterate  horror  and  hatred  of 
"  Popery."  What  he  really  believed,  or  why  he 
believed  what  he  did  believe,  were  questions  which 
he  would,  most  likely,  have  been  puzzled  to 
answer.  His  parents  had  been  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  their  parents  had  been 
before  them,  and  he  had  been  brought  up  to  think 
that  no  other  communion  or  Church  was  so  good 
or  so  respectable.  Every  Sunday  of  his  life,  as 
long  as  he  could  remember,  he  had  been  included 
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in  the  number  of  "  Dearly  beloved  brethren,"  his 
Rector  or  Vicar  for  the  time  being,  had  addressed 
solemnly  from  the  reading-desk,  and  had  sat 
patiently  through  a  service  of  "  Morning  Prayer, 
Litany  and  Commandments"  combined,  winding 
up  with  a  sermon  of  half  an  hour  or  more  in 
length,  of  the  tenor  of  which  he  generally  had  but  a 
vague  idea  when  it  was  over,  being  often  more  than 
half-inclined  to  go  to  sleep  when  it  began  ;  but  he 
would  not,  on  any  account,  have  foregone  this  duty, 
which  he  considered  as  absolutely  binding  upon 
his  conscience,  as  a  Catholic  would  to  hear  Mass 
on  Sundays  and  Days  of  Obligation.  From  Mon- 
day morning  until  Saturday  night,  Richard  Fraser 
Smith  would  no  more  have  thought  of  entering  a 
church  to  say  his  prayers,  than  he  would  have 
thought  of  going  to  the  play  on  Sunday.  He 
never  sat  down  to  dinner  with  his  family  without 
saying  grace,  and  on  Sunday  evenings  regularly 
he  assembled  all  his  household  for  family  prayers, 
when  he  read  aloud  a  chapter  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  used  Bishop  Blomfield's  Manual  of 
Family  Devotions.  He  subscribed  to  every  paro- 
chial charity  which  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
subscribe  to,  and  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith's  hand  was 
never  stinted  in  affording  relief  among  the  poor, 
when  such  relief  was  needed.  In  short,  Mr. 
Smith  was  a  very  respectable  man,  and  a  very 
sound  Protestant.  He  knew  less  about  the  his- 
tory or  foundation  of  the  Church   to  which  he 
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belonged  than  any  of  the  first  class  children  in 
the  "Wentmore  School.  He  entertained  a  whole- 
some contempt  for  Dissenters  of  all  kinds,  with  a 
confused  idea  that  Presbyterianism  was  the  proper 
kind  of  thing  in  Scotland,  but  quite  out  of  place 
among  so  aristocratic  a  people  as  the  English, 
whose  very  dignity  required  that  their  chief  pastors 
should  be  Lords  of  Parliament,  and  live  in  palaces 
with  incomes  averaging  between  five  and  fifteen 
thousand  a  year.  He  did  not  believe  that  there 
were  such  things  as  Bishops  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  had  a  private  conviction  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  Order  was  founded  in  con- 
sequence of  an  understanding  which  that  monarch 
had  ome  to  with  his  daughter  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  the  subject.  It  was  quite  clear  to  him  that 
Oliver  Cromwell  shewed  his  snobbishness  in  put- 
ting Bishops  down,  and  that  Charles  the  Second 
only  acted  like  a  gentleman  in  restoring  them  to 
their  proper  place  again.  A  priest  was  his  abomi- 
nation, and  he  objected  to  the  High  Church 
movement  chiefly  because  its  promoters  among 
the  Clergy  arrogated  that  title  to  themselves. 
Nothing  would  ever  convince  him  that  the  Pope 
was  not  the  "  Man  of  Sin"  darkly  alluded  to  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  or  persuade  him  that  Koman  Catholics 
did  not  worship  idols,  and  exclude  the  Saviour 
from  their  religious  system  altogether. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at, 
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that  Mr.  Fraser  Smith  was  somewhat  disturbed  at 
the  notion  of  any  child  of  his  becoming  a  prey  to 
Popish  snares  and  delusions.  They  might  indulge 
in  any  other  vagaries  they  chose,  but  tampering 
with  Rome,  or  an  inclination  to  think  favourably 
of  her  tenets  on  their  part,  was  a  thing  he  could 
not  contemplate  with  equanimity,  and  brought  up 
as  he  had  been — steeped  to  the  lips  in  ignorance 
and  prejudice — who  can  wonder  that  it  should  be 
so? 

Xo  sooner  had  he  left  the  room,  than  Mrs. 
Fraser  Smith,  turning  to  Clara,  again  requested  to 
see  the  letter  she  had  that  morning  received  from 
her  sister  Minnie. 

"  I  know  the  poor  child  is  enjoying  herself  so 
much,"  she  said,  "  I  should  be  quite  sorry  to 
bring  her  home  as  long  as  she  likes  to  stay,  and 
Lady  Sophia  can  keep  her.  You  know,  dears, 
(although  your  papa  does  not  understand  that  sort 
of  thing)  that  it  does  us  no  harm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  having  one  of  our  family  on  such  in- 
timate terms  with  a  person  of  rank  and  position 
like  Lady  Sophia.  I  noticed  that  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
and  Mrs.  Brown  at  Hillsborough,  and  several  other 
people  were  much  struck  when  I  told  them  that 
dear  Minnie  was  remaining  in  Brussels  with  her. 
Lady  Frances  Lennox  told  me  she  was  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  she  had,  and  I  am  certain  she 
thought  it  a  great  thing  for  Minnie  to  be  there. 
It  was  entirely  through  Gerald,  you  know,  that  we 
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became  acquainted.  I  did  not  tell  Lady  Frances 
that,  and  she  did  not  ask  when  it  was  we  first 
met,  which  I  was  rather  afraid  she  would  do. 
Lady  Sophia  talked  of  coming  over  herself  early 
in  June,  and  I  do  not  see  why  Minnie  should  not 
remain  and  come  hack  with  her.  It  would  be  so 
much  the  best  plan,  if  your  father  had  not  taken 
this  fidget  about  their  being  Catholics  into  his 
head." 

"  I  don't  think  Minnie  has  had  a  very  gay  time 
of  it  since  we  left,"  observed  Laura.  "  The 
Robertses  did  not  mix  with  any  of  the  set  who 
give  parties  in  Lent,  and  the  tip-top  Belgian 
people  rush  off  into  the  country  soon  after  Easter. 
They  just  wait  for  the  bah  noble  and  that  is  all. 
I  should  like  to  have  gone  to  one  of  those.  I 
remember  hearing  that  they  were  always  so  good, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  an  invitation,  but  the 
Robertses  always  went,  so  Minnie  will  have  had 
that  advantage  by  being  with  them.  Does  she 
say  anything  about  them,  Clara  ?" 

Just  then  a  tap  came  at  the  door,  and  the  house- 
keeper entered  to  ask  some  question  concerning 
the  orders  for  the  day,  and  Clara  taking  advantage 
of  the  diversion,  told  Laura  if  she  wanted  any 
more  tea  she  must  help  herself,  and  escaped  from 
the  room. 

The  housekeeper  remained  some  time  discuss- 
ing household  matters  with  her  mistress.  When 
she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Smith  discovered  that  Bella's 
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breakfast  had  not  been  sent  up  to  her,  and  re- 
proached Laura  for  having  forgotten  it. 

"  I  told  you  to  ring  the  bell,  my  dear,  and  have 
it  taken  up,  some  time  ago,"  she  said.  "  Clara 
poured  the  tea  out,  and  here  it  is  quite  cold.  I 
must  have  some  fresh  made.  It  was  thoughtless 
of  you  to  let  it  stand  like  that." 

"I  did  ring,  mamma,"  answered  Laura,  "but 
I  suppose  James  did  not  hear.  And  I  don't  see 
why  Clara  could  not  have  attended  to  it  as  well  as 
I." 

"  I  asked  Clara  to  shew  me  Minnie's  letter," 
continued  her  mother.  "  Did  she  leave  it  with 
you  ?     She  never  gave  it  to  me." 

"Xo;"  replied  Laura.  "She  went  off  in  a 
hurry  just  now,  and  did  not  remember,  I  suppose, 
that  you  wished  to  see  it.  I  will  go  and  ask  her 
for  it,  if  you  like?" 

"  Do  so,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "and  then  Laura, 
I  wish  you  would  practise  that  piece  you  were 
trying  last  night  on  the  piano.  Gerald  Lennox  is 
coming  to  luncheon,  and  I  should  like  him  to  hear 
you  play  it.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  would 
admire ;  what  you  call  good,  classical  music. 
And  your  execution,  when  you  take  pains,  you 
know,  is  really  very  good.  He  would  be  delighted, 
I  am  certain." 

Miss  Laura  had  promised  herself  an  idle  morn- 
ing, and  in  her  own  mind  had  fixed  upon  the  easy 
chair  to  which  she  intended  retiring  in  the  draw- 
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ing-room,  with  a  novel  she  wished  to  peruse  as 
soon  as  she  had  finished  her  breakfast,  and  she 
did  not  receive  this  proposal  of  her  mamma's, 
therefore,  very  graciously. 

"  It  is  a  horridly  difficult  piece,  mamma,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  play  it  decently 
if  I  practise  ever  so  much.  Besides,  no  one  cares 
for  music  in  the  morning,  and  Gerald  would  be 
the  first  to  laugh  at  us  if  he  thought  we  were 
making  a  fuss  about  him,  or  taking  pains  to 
entertain  him,  now  that  he  has  become  a  mil- 
lionaire." 

"Nonsense,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Smith.  "Do 
as  I  tell  you.  An  hour's  practice  will  do  you  no 
harm,  at  any  rate." 

In  answer  to  a  fresh  summons,  the  footman 
appeared  at  that  moment,  and  was  ordered  to  send 
in  the  maid  for  Miss  Bella's  tray,  and  Mrs.  Smith, 
having  many  things  to  attend  to  and  wishing  to 
see  her  husband  again  before  he  left  the  house, 
quitted  the  room,  leaving  Laura  to  finish  her 
breakfast;  after  which  that  young  lady  proceeded 
reluctantly  to  the  pianoforte  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  began  rehearsing  the  brilliant  performance 
which  her  mamma  was  so  certain  would  captivate 
Gerald  Lennox  when  he  heard  it. 

Mrs.  Fraser  Smith  had  always  entertained  a 
hope,  that  one  of  the  young  Lennoxes  would  take 
a  fancy  to  one  or  other  of  her  daughters.  She  had 
cultivated  an  intimacy  with  the  Rector's  family 
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ever  since  the  young  people  began  to  grow  up, 
mainly  with  a  view  to  some  such  happy  denoue- 
ment, and  when  Gerald  became  possessed  of  an 
independence  of  his  own  on  the  death  of  his  God- 
father, she  had  fully  determined  in  her  own  mind 
that  he  would  do  nicely  for  whichever  of  her  dear 
girls  he  might  prefer.  His  unhappy  "perversion" 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  however,  and  consequent 
loss  of  all  the  benefits  he  derived  from  the  New- 
come  property,  had  made  a  considerable  difference 
in  her  estimation  of  his  character,  and  she  then 
discovered  that  Ferdinand  had  always  been  her 
favourite  of  the  two,  and  was  the  one  young  man 
of  her  acquaintance  whom  she  would  most  prefer 
as  a  son-in-law.  At  the  same  time,  she  did  not 
lose  sight  of  Gerald,  and  having  by  accident  ascer- 
tained that  his  loss  of  fortune  had  in  some  degree 
been  made  up  to  him  through  another  channel, 
she  had  resolved  to  keep  on  a  friendly  footing  with 
him  as  well,  and  had,  as  the  reader  will  perhaps 
remember,  taken  pains  to  make  him  aware  of  the 
motherly  interest  she  felt  in  him,  notwithstanding 
his  sad  dereliction  from  the  safe  and  pleasant  paths 
of  the  Established  Church  in  England. 

But  Gerald's  continued  absence  abroad,  and  the 
unsatisfactory  accounts  she  received  of  his  goings 
on  there,  convinced  Mrs.  Smith  by  degrees  that 
his  case  was  a  hopeless  one,  nnd  she  had  then 
concentrated  all  her  efforts  upon  winning  his 
younger  brother  for  one  of  her  girls.     The  young 
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ladies,  themselves,  were  not  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject. She  was  certain  that  any  one  of  them  would 
jump  at  an  offer  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  and 
besides,  until  the  anxious  mother  had  some  idea 
as  to  which  he  preferred  of  the  four,  she  felt  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  giving  more  than  a  gentle  hint 
to  them  all,  that  it  would  not  surprise  her  to  find 
someday  that,  "  that  naughty  Ferdinand,  who  was 
such  a  dear  boy,  and  whom  they  were  all  so  fond 
of,"  was  caught  "poaching  on  her  preserves." 

u  And  seriously,  my  dears,"  she  would  add,  "  I 
do  not  think  you  could  do  better,  for  now  that 
poor  Gerald's  money  has  come  to  him,  and  certain 
as  he  is  to  get  a  good  living  from  his  uncle  Lord 
Norwood,  he  would  not  be  a  bad  match  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  let  alone  the  satisfaction  it 
would  be  to  your  father  and  myself,  to  see  one  of 
you  married  to  so  amiable  and  excellent  a  young 
man  as  he  is,  you  know." 

i  And  then  the  three  elder  Miss  Smiths  would 
laugh  and  shake  their  heads,  and  declare  that 
"  they  had  always  liked  Ferdinand  Lennox  as 
if  he  had  been  their  own  brother,  having  known 
him  from  a  boy  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  as 
to  marrying  him,  that  was  another  affair,  and  they 
did  not  know  what  to  say  about  that !" 

Whilst  Miss  Minnie  would  colour  up  indig- 
nantly, and  protest  that  "  She  knew  quite  well  he 
would  never  think  of  one  of  them.  She  always 
thought  he  would  marry  his  cousin  Barbara,  and 
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for  her  part,  if  lie  was  to  ask  her,  she  would  not 
have  him,  for  she  never  intended  to  marry  any- 
one"— (this  was  just  after  poor  Minnie  had  been 
talking  to  Miss  Jones  about  Gerald) — "though 
her  sisters  might,  of  course,  do  as  they  thought 
proper,  supposing  they  had  the  chance !" 

Upon  which  the  sisters  would  exclaim  that  she 
was  "a  silly,  impertinent  child,"  and  Mrs.  Smith 
would  discreetly  change  the  subject. 

Bat  when  Ferdinand's  engagement  to  Cissy 
Lethbridge  was  announced,  all  hope  vanished  in 
that  quarter,  and  Mrs.  Smith  reflected  with  im- 
patience on  the  croquet  parties  she  had  got  up  in 
the  summer,  and  the  dances  she  had  had  in  the 
winter,  if  Ferdinand  happened  to  be  at  the  Rec- 
tory, and  to  which  he  had  always  been  so  espe- 
cially invited.  It  was  provoking  after  taking  such 
trouble  to  bring  him  in  frequent  contact  with  her 
dear  girls,  so  that  he  might  see  for  himself  how 
superior  they  were  to  any  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  find  that  it  was  all  thrown  away  upon 
him,  and  he  had  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  that 
"  plain,  heavy,  unattractive  Cissy  Lethbridge," 
after  all !  Besides,  was  not  Blanche  supposed  to 
be  engaged  to  Cissy's  brother  ?  and  surely  one 
connection  with  a  family  was  enough  !  Chacun  a 
son  gout,  but  Mrs.  Smith  was  astonished  at  Fer- 
dinand's choice,  she  must  say  ! 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  changes  had 
taken  place,  and  now  Gerald's  star  was  again  on 
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the  ascendant.  Had  not  Mrs.  Smith  always  felt 
in  her  heart  of  hearts,  that  the  poor  dear  fellow 
had  kept  a  warm  little  corner  there  for  himself  ? 
She  had  never  supposed  (how  could  she  ?)  that 
his  old  kinsman,  the  rich  Mr.  Lennox  of  Stanfield, 
would  take  it  into  his  head  to  leave  all  his  money 
to  him  !  But  she  was  sure  no  one  was  more  sin- 
cerely rejoiced  at  the  dear  boy's  good  fortune  than 
she  was,  and  so  she  took  care  to  tell  Lady  Frances 
to  whom  she  paid  a  visit  of  congratulation,  (al- 
though it  was  getting  late  in  the  day,  and  Lady 
Frances  would  have  been  thankful  for  half  an 
hour's  quiet  before  dressing  for  dinner,)  as  soon 
as  she  heard  the  news.  And  when  did  they  expect 
him  at  Wentmore?  She  was  all  impatience  to 
see  him  and  wish  him  joy  in  person,  dear  fellow  ! 
He  must  come  over  and  see  them  the  moment  he 
arrived.  Her  girls  were  as  pleased  and  excited 
about  it  as  she  was, — but  then  they  had  known 
each  other  since  they  were  children,  and  had 
always  been  such  very  great  friends. 

Gerald  had  been  two  or  three  times  to  Went- 
more since  his  return  to  England,  to  see  his 
parents,  and  have  a  few  quiet  days  with  them  and 
Blanche.  His  stay,  however,  on  these  occasions,  had 
been  short,  and,  excepting  to  Lethbridge  and  one  or 
two  other  places  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
he  had  gone  nowhere.  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith,  however, 
had  taken  care  that  he  should  not  leave  without 
being  at  the  Oaks,  if  it  was  only  to  drink  a  five 
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o'clock  cup  of  tea  with  herself  and  the  girls,  on 
each  of  these  flying  visits,  and  she  had  assured 
him  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  his  own  mother 
could  not  have  felt  more  intensely  gratified  by  his 
good  fortune  than  she  had  done.  Gerald  was 
willing  to  credit  anyone  for  any  amount  of  kindly 
feeling,  and  expressed  himself  fully  sensible  of  the 
friendly  interest  she  evinced  on  his  behalf.  His 
time  for  some  weeks  was  necessarily  much  taken 
up  by  the  various  calls  upon  it,  incidental  to  his 
new  position  as  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and 
when  not  at  Stanfield,  his  presence  was  constantly 
required  in  London  upon  one  business  or  another. 
But  he  had,  towards  the  end  of  April,  snatched  a 
short  holiday,  and  run  down  to  Wentmore,  whence 
he  declared  nothing  should  induce  him  to  stir  for 
at  least  a  fortnight,  and  it  was  one  day  during 
this  visit  that  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith  had  made  him 
promise  to  come  over  to  the  Oaks  for  luncheon, 
and  to  spend  the  afternoon.  "  You  must  not 
grudge  us  just  that  little  peep  of  you,"  she  had 
said.  "  We  never  see  you  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  I  want  to  have  a  nice  long 
talk  with  you  about  fifty  things  !"  And  Gerald 
laughingly  agreed  to  do  as  she  wished,  and  rode 
over  accordingly. 

Miss  Laura  was  seated  at  the  piano,  and  per- 
forming as  brilliantly  as  Mrs.  Smith  could  wish 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Gerald  Lennox 
was  announced. 
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"I  have  interrupted  you,"  said  he,  when  the 
first  greetings  were  over.  "  Pray  go  on  with  what 
you  were  playing  as  I  came  in." 

But  Laura  protested  that  she  was  only  practis- 
ing, and  as  her  sister  Clara  came  in  at  that  mo- 
ment, she  quitted  the  room  in  order  to  inform 
their  mamma  of  Gerald's  arrival.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  writing  letters  in  her  morning  room. 

"I  know,  my  dear,"  she  said,  in  reply  to 
Laura's  announcement.  "  I  will  be  down  di- 
rectly, hut  I  am  sure  you  can  entertain  him  very 
well  between  you,  till  I  come." 

She  finished  her  letters  leisurely,  and  arranged 
her  dress  at  the  cheval  glass  in  her  room  before 
she  descended.  When  she  was  present,  of  course 
her  visitor  had  to  bestow  his  attention  chiefly 
upon  her,  and  she  wished  to  give  him  as  much 
opportunity  as  possible  of  talking  to  her  girls,  to 
whom,  as  being  such  old  friends,  he  would  natu- 
rally have  much  to  say. 

It  was  rather  too  early  for  croquet,  but  after 
luncheon,  Mrs.  Smith  proposed  that  Gerald  should 
walk  round  the  garden  with  her. 

"  I  want  to  shew  you  the  new  beds  I  have  been 
arranging  for  this  summer,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
you  have  so  much  taste  that  way,  and  am  anxious 
for  your  approval." 

Gerald  smiled,  and  assured  her  that  he  did  not 
suppose  there  would  be  any  room  for  improve- 
ment, if  she  had  planned  the  beds  herself,  and 
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followed  her  out  of  the  window  which  opened  from 
the  dining-room  on  to  the  lawn,  whilst  the  young 
ladies  went  to  put  on  their  hats.  Mrs.  Smith 
had  thrown  a  shawl  over  her  head.  She  never 
caught  cold,  she  observed,  and  it  did  not  signify 
how  an  old  woman  like  her  looked. 

The  sun  was  quite  hot,  and  Mrs.  Smith  led  the 
way  down  a  shady  path,  saying,  as  she  did  so,  "I 
suppose  you  have  a  beautiful  garden  at  Stanfield  ? 
What  fun  it  must  be  for  you,  Gerald,  coming  into 
possession  of  such  a  place  as  that !  I  am  told  it 
is  quite  a  show  place,  but  I  daresay  you  have 
already  begun  to  plan  alterations  and  improve- 
ments ?" 

"The  place  is  well  enough,"  answered  Gerald, 
"  and  my  cousin  always  kept  his  gardeners  up  to 
the  mark,  so  the  gardens  are  really  worth  seeing. 
Before  coming  away  this  last  time,  I  gave  orders 
that  the  well-behaved  portion  of  the  village  com- 
munity should  be  allowed  to  walk  in  them  every 
Sunday,  and  they  are  always  open  to  any  strangers 
who  may  wish  to  visit  them  when  I  am  absent. 
I  have  no  idea  of  being  so  dog-in-the-mangerish 
as  to  keep  a  good  thing  all  to  oneself,  especially 
when  one  is  unable  to  enjoy  it.  I  am  never  there 
on  a  Sunday,  now,  although  bye-and-bye  I  hope 
to  have  a  church  built  in  the  grounds,  and  then 
it  will  be  different." 

"A  Roman  Catholic  church,  I  suppose  you 
mean  ?"   said  Mrs.  Smith. 
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"Of  course!"  replied  Gerald.  "You  don't 
suppose  I  should  build  any  other  ?" 

Mrs.  Smith's  face  clouded  over.  This  was  the 
melancholy  part  of  the  business — Gerald's  religion. 
It  would  be  so  delightful  to  have  one  of  her 
daughters  established  at  Stanfield  Hall,  and 
Gerald  would  make  such  an  admirable  son-in- 
law,  but  she  remembered  her  husband's  horror  of 
"Popery,"  and  she  was  sure  that  however  many 
thousands  a  year  Gerald  might  have,  his  being  a 
Catholic  would  set  Mr.  Smith  against  him,  and 
her  heart  sank  within  her  at  the  thought.  But 
suddenly,  a  bright  idea  struck  her.  Gerald  was 
weak-minded,  of  course.  All  converts  to  Rome 
were  so,  at  least,  so  the  world  said,  and  the  world 
must  be  right.  He  could  not  really  care  for  his 
present  Church  so  much  more  than  his  former 
one,  as  not  to  abandon  it  if  very  much  pressed  to 
do  so,  and  she,  Mrs.  Smith,  would  undertake  his 
re-conversion !  Surely,  if  anyone  was  competent 
to  such  a  task,  she  was.  Her  father  had  been  an 
Evangelical  clergyman,  and  from  her  very  infancy 
she  had  been  taught  to  shun  the  errors  of  Rome, 
as  she  would  the  plague.  True,  her  maturer 
years  and  a  little  experience  of  the  world  had 
shewn  her  that  all  were  not  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  sinfulness  of  the  Catholic  system,  as 
her  good  father  had  been,  and  the  school  that 
thought  with  him ;  but  she  had  not  forgotten  all 
the  sound  Protestant  arguments  which  had  been 
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instilled  into  her  in  former  days,  and  she  was 
quite  sure  that  with  a  little  "  getting  up"  she 
could  be  a  match  for  Gerald,  and  anything  he 
could  bring  against  her.  Always  providing  he 
had  not  "those  priests"  to  fall  back  upon,  who 
were  ever  ready  to  coach  up  the  deluded  victims 
who  believed  in  their  assertions,  and  had  been  en- 
snared by  their  wiles,  when  they  were  at  fault. 

She  would  begin — cautiously — at  once. 

"  And  of  course  you  will  dedicate  your  church 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  when  it  is  built  ?"  she  said, 
after  a  pause,  during  which  the  aforesaid  conclu- 
sions had  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind. 

"Well,"  said  Gerald,  "it  will  probably  be 
placed  under  the  joint  invocation  of  our  Blessed 
Lady  and  St.  Joseph,  bat  there  is  plenty  of  time 
to  determine  that,  and  the  Bishop  must  be  con- 
sulted on  the  subject." 

"It  is  wonderful  how  fond  you  Eomanists  are 
of  Joseph  !"  observed  Mrs.  Smith.  "  My  husband 
was  remarking  the  same  thing  this  morning. 
Why  do  you  always  fix  upon  him  ?  I  am  sure, 
when  we  were  abroad,  in  Belgium,  it  was  '  St. 
Joseph,  St.  Joseph,'  from  morning  till  night,  and 
amongst  you  in  England  I  notice  the  same  thing. 
Why  don't  you  pick  out  some  of  the  other  Old 
Testament  worthies  to  make  saints  of?  Abra- 
ham, or  Job,  for  instance  ?  I  never  heard  one  of 
you  talk  of  '  St.  Moses,'  but  I  wonder  you  don't !" 

Gerald  burst  out  laughing. 
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"My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  you  are  joking,  surely," 
he  exclaimed.  "  You  don't  suppose  it  is  the 
'  Coat  of  many  colours'  Joseph,  we  mean,  when  we 
speak  of  'St.  Joseph,'  do  you?  The  Kuler  of 
Egypt  was  an  excellent  and  a  holy  man,  no  doubt, 
but  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  our  saints 
from  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  rule." 

Mrs.  Smith  stared  at  him. 

"Who  do  you  mean,  then,  by  '  St.  Joseph  ?'  " 
she  asked.  "  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  your  Mediae- 
val Saints,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible  at  all  ? 
I  don't  consider  we  have  a  right  to  apply  that 
title  to  any  one  who  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible."  And  Mrs.  Smith  enunciated  the  last 
sentence  with  much  decision  and  dignity. 

Gerald's  look,  from  one  of  ill-concealed  amuse- 
ment, suddenly  changed  to  one  of  perfect  gravity. 

"  The  St.  Joseph,  Catholics  love  to  honour — 
the  St.  Joseph,  whose  name  is  so  often  on  their 
lips,  and  whom  you  hear  of  wherever  the  Catholic 
Keligion  exists,  (and  that  is  everywhere  in  the 
habitable  globe,) — the  St.  Joseph,  who  is  the  Patron 
Saint  of  Belgium,  for  which  reason  you  heard  so 
much  of  him  there — is  most  certainly  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  He  was  the  Husband  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  the  Guardian  of  our  Saviour's  Infancy. 
I  know  how  little  Protestants  think  of  him,  how 
little  they  know  about  him,  but  I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  have  forgotten  there  was  such  a 
person  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  Mrs.  Smith." 
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Mrs.  Smith  was  slightly  taken  aback.  Of 
course,  when  she  came  to  think  of  it,  she  did 
remember  that  the  Joseph,  Gerald  alluded  to,  was 
named  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  he  was  the  St.  Joseph,  Catho- 
lics made  such  a  fuss  about. 

"  Well,  to  confess  the  truth,"  she  said,  with 
some  little  confusion  of  manner,  "  I  did  not  recol- 
lect that  Joseph  when  I  spoke,  and  to  hear  him 
called  ;  Saint'  Joseph  is  so  very  strange.  One 
never  thinks  about  him  somehow.  I  suppose  he 
was  a  good  man,  but  I  really  don't  know."  These 
last  words  were  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  she 
was  speaking  to  herself,  and  Gerald  did  not  hear 
them  distinctly. 

"  As  to  never  thinking  about  him,"  he  rejoined, 
"  as  far  as  Protestants  are  concerned,  I  am  afraid 
you  are  right,  but  by  your  own  shewing  that  can 
hardly  be  said  of  us  Catholics.  The  fact  is,  we 
think  more  about  him  than  about  any  other  Saint 
that  ever  lived  almost,  (the  Blessed  Virgin  always 
excepted.)  I  was  born  in  the  month  of  March, 
which  is  the  month  set  apart  by  the  Church  in  his 
honour,  in  the  same  way,  that  we  speak  of  May  as 
the  Month  of  Mary ;  and  so  I  have  a  special  devo- 
tion to  St.  Joseph.  But  I  know  it  is  different 
among  you.  I  daresay  if  you  were  to  go  into  my 
father's  school  here,  and  ask  any  of  the  children 
who  Joseph  was,  they  would  tell  you,  tbe  son  of 
Jacob.     Whereas,  if  you  were  to  put  the   same 
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question  in  a  Catholic  school,  you  would  certainly 
be  told,  the  Husband  of  Mary,  and  Foster-father 
of  our  Saviour.  He  who  was  privileged  to  bear 
the  Infant  Son  of  God  in  his  arms,  is  as  well 
known  to  our  little  ones,  as  the  Joseph  who  was 
sold  by  his  brothers  into  Egypt,  is  to  Protestant 
children,  who  most  likely  would  not  know  who 
the  other,  and  far  greater  Joseph  was,  if  you  were 
to  ask  them." 

"  It  astonishes  me,"  said  Mrs.  Smith,  "  to  hear 
you  bring  in  the  Saviour's  Name  in  that  way, 
which  I  observe  you  Catholics  always  do,  (for  I 
had  several  talks  with  some  when  I  was  abroad 
this  last  winter,)  just  as  if  He  was  the  Sum  and 
Substance  of  your  religion,  as  He  is  of  ours ; 
whereas,  you  know,  my  dear  Gerald,  that  you 
think  infinitely  more  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
than  you  do  of  Him,  and  that  if  your  system  were 
thoroughly  exposed,  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  Christian  at  all." 

Mrs.  Smith  looked  behind  her  as  she  spoke. 
She  had  caught  sight  of  Laura  and  Bella  emerg- 
ing from  the  house,  and  signalled  with  her  hand- 
kerchief to  shew  them  where  she  and  Gerald  were. 
She  did  not  therefore  see  his  face,  and  started  at 
the  tone  in  which  he  replied. 

"Mrs.  Smith;  you  are  an  old  friend  of  my 
family.  I  have  known  you  ever  since  I  was  a  boy. 
I  would  therefore  bear  from  you,  what  I  would  not 
from  most  people,  but  there  is  one  thing  I  cannot 
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allow  even  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  speak  of  my 
religion  in  that  way.  I  am  not  one  of  those  calm, 
self-contained  persons,  who  can  listen  unmoved  to 
the  most  outrageous  attacks  upon  all  they  hold 
most  sacred  and  most  dear.  Nothing  but  igno- 
rance (forgive  me — but  as  most  Englishmen  are 
grossly  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Englishwomen 
should  be  so  too,)  can  excuse  such  language.  If 
you  did  not  know  it  before,  it  is  quite  time  that 
you  should  know  that  the  Saviour  is  with  us,  the 
Sum  and  Substance,  the  Beginning  and  the  End, 
the  All  in  All  of  our  Holy  Religion.  When  you  say 
our  system  is  not  worthy  the  name  of  Christian,  it 
shews  that  you  have  not  the  slightest  conception 
in  reality  of  what  that  system  is.  This  is  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  for  a  lengthened  discussion 
on  the  subject,  nor  am  I  going  to  enter  upon  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  but,  strange  as  you  may  think 
it,  I  assure  you  that  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
in  the  Catholic  Church  only,  is  the  Christian 
Faith  in  all  its  fulness,  taught  and  understood. 
A  good  Catholic  is  the  most  perfect  Christian  in 
the  world,  and  the  more  Protestant  a  person  be- 
comes, the  further  removed  he  or  she  is  from 
being  a  Christian  at  all." 

Poor  Mrs.  Smith  !  She  had  little  expected 
such  a  setting  down  when  she  began  the  dangerous 
game  of  arguing  on  religious  subjects  with  Gerald, 
and  most  heartily  did  she  wish  that  she  had  never 
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broached  the  subject.  In  a  deprecatory  tone  and 
beseeching  manner,  she  exclaimed,  when  Gerald 
paused, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Gerald,  a  hundred 
times.  I  had  no  idea  you  were  going  to  take  me 
up  so  sharply.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you,  I 
am  sure,  but,  you  know,  you  do  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  Saints,  even  if  you  don't  put  them  alto- 
gether in  the  place  of  the  Saviour.  You  cannot 
deny  that?" 

"  Most  certainly  we  think  a  great  deal  of  them," 
said  Gerald,  "  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  God* 8  Saints.  We  honour  them,  and  invoke 
them,  but  we  do  not  confuse  the  honour  we  pay 
them,  with  the  adoration  we  offer  to  our  Lord." 

"  Ah,  but  you  pray  to  them,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
"  and  what  is  the  use  of  that  ?     They  cannot  hea. 

you." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  returned  Gerald.  "  Do 
you  not  think  that  they  pray  for  us  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;"  said  Mrs.  Smith.  "Perhaps. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
concern  ourselves  on  the  subject." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  observed  Gerald. 
"  There  may  be  no  reason  why  you  should  concern 
yourselves  about  it.  With  us,  it  is  different.  We 
believe  in  the  '  Communion  of  Saints.'  It  is  an 
Article  of  our  Faith." 

"  And  so  it  is  of  ours,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Smith, 
quickly,  "  you  know  that." 
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"  Is  it  really  though  ?"  said  Gerald,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  know  you  say  you  believe  as  we  do,  in 
that  respect,  of  course,  but  saving  we  believe  is 
one  thing,  and  really  believing  is  another.  But," 
he  continued,  earnestly,  "  you  must  forgive  me, 
dear  Mrs.  Smith,  if  I  have  said  anything  to  vex 
you.  I  always  dislike  controversial  disputes,  be- 
cause one  so  often  says  things  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  which  one  regrets  afterwards,  and  I  should 
be  grieved  indeed,  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  such  an 
old  friend  as  yourself.  Believe  me,  I  am  truly 
sorry  if  I  have  done  so." 

"  Make  yourself  quite  easy  on  that  score,"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Smith,  smiling,  "I  am  not  offended 
in  the  least.  Besides,  it  was  I  who  broached  the 
subject,  and  not  you,  so  I  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain, even  if  you  have  been  rather  hard  upon  me. 
But  here  come  the  dear  girls,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
continue  the  discussion  before  them.  Their  father 
would  not  like  it ;  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
that." 

Gerald  understood  it  perfectly,  and  could  not 
help  thinking  that  it  was  wise  of  Mrs.  Smith  to 
drop  the  subject  on  her  own  account  as  well,  which 
was  rather  conceited  of  him,  wasn't  it  ? 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Consistency  !  How  rarely  one  meets  with  it 
in  this  world,  even  in  those  who  most  find  fault 
with  others  for  not  possessing  it.  When  Gerald 
Lennox  first  heard  of  his  sister  Blanche's  engage- 
ment to  a  person  who  was  not  a  Roman  Catholic, 
he  regretted  that  she  should  have  pledged  her- 
self to  one  who  was  not  of  the  same  Faith  as  her- 
self. He  had  seen  something  of  the  unhappiness 
and  discord  which  frequently  attended  such  unions, 
and  although  he  did  not  like  to  say  anything  in 
objection  to  a  marriage  which  his  parents  approved 
of,  and  which  seemed  to  give  so  much  satisfaction 
to  both  families ;  nevertheless,  in  his  own  mind  he 
wished  it  could  have  been  otherwise,  and  thought 
that  his  darling  sister  would  have  done  more 
wisely,  if  she  had  paused  before  accepting  one, 
who  however  worthy  in  every  other  respect,  was 
still  a  Protestant.  He  was  aware  that  after  pro- 
mising to  become  Charles  Lethbridge's  wife, 
Blanche  had   entertained    serious    doubts   as  to 
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whether  she  had  been  right  in  so  doing  on  this 
very  account,  but  he  was  convinced  long  before 
then,  that  her  happiness  was  involved  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  hoped  therefore  that  the  marriage 
would  take  place,  trusting  that  Charles  would  be- 
come a  Catholic  in  the  course  of  time,  which 
under  her  influence  he  had  little  doubt  would  be 
the  case.  But  his  theory  on  the  subject  of 
"mixed  marriages,"  and  his  objection  to  them,  as 
a  rule,  remained  the  same. 

And  now,  when  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
Blanche's  intended  marriage  would  be  broken  off 
altogether,  in  consequence  of  her  increasing  scru- 
ples on  the  score  of  religion, — when,  after  months 
of  hesitation,  she  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  which  he  had  come  to  from  the  first,  and 
thought  herself,  that  it  would  be  better  for  both 
her  own  and  Charles's  sake  that  their  engagement 
should  come  to  an  end, — he,  Gerald,  the  stern 
theorist,  the  strict  Catholic,  and  the  anxious  bro- 
ther, who  had  felt  such  serious  misgivings  and 
had  such  gloomy  forebodings  on  the  subject,  when 
another  was  concerned,  found  himself  hopelessly 
in  love  with  a  Protestant,  and  feeling  as  if  life  in 
future  would  be  simply  unbearable,  unless  she 
would  consent  to  share  it  with  him  ! 

If  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith  had  known,  whilst  she 
was  conducting  Gerald  over  her  greenhouses  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  Oaks,  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  and  eliciting  his  admiration  for 
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the  numerous  and  well-assorted  plants,  which  she 
had  in  readiness  to  put  out  in  her  garden  beds 
when  the  proper  time  came — if  she  had  but  known 
that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  propose  to  a 
young  lady,  who,  whatever  else  she  might  be,  was 
not  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  at  the  very  earli- 
est opportunity,  she  would  have  felt  extremely 
interested  on  the  subject,  and  have  wondered 
which  of  her  dear  girls  was  the  fortunate  object 
of  his  choice.  But,  she  certainly  would  not  have 
been  so  civil  to  him,  or  pressed  him  so  eagerly 
11  to  spend  a  nice  long  afternoon  with  them  again, 
£s  soon  as  possible,"  if  she  had  known  who  the 
said  young  lady  really  was. 

The  reader  knows  well  enough.  Gerald  had 
been  (or  fancied  himself)  in  love,  several  times 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  His  first 
serious  "  affair"  which  had  occasioned  him  many 
a  sleepless  night,  and  numerous  heart  burnings  by 
day,  dated  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  he  was 
sent  to  a  private  tutor  to  prepare  for  Oxford,  and 
when  he  was  little  more  than  a  "  big  school  boy." 
His  Reverend  "  Coach"  had  a  pretty  daughter, 
who  only  met  her  father's  pupils  at  meal  times, 
and  blushed  painfully  if  one  of  them  addressed 
her  across  the  table,  helped  her  to  vegetables,  or 
shewed  her  any  other  little  mark  of  attention. 
Gerald  took  but  little  notice  of  her  at  first.  Ho 
had  been  brought  up  by  those  amongst  whom  shy- 
ness  and    mauvaise   honte   were    as    things    un- 
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known,  and  indeed  they  are  but  seldom  met  with 
in  high-bred  people.  He  did  not  understand  the 
embarrassment  which  Bessie  Harrison  evinced  when 
he,  or  Lord  Pattesley's  son  (who  was  at  Mr.  Harri- 
son's with  him,)  spoke  to  her  ;  it  puzzled  him,  and 
made  him  wonder  what  it  was,  in  their  speech  or 
manner,  which  so  confused  her.  Young  Fortescue 
voted  her  an  idiot,  and  Gerald  inclined  to  his 
opinion,  but  one  Sunday  in  church,  he  caught 
sight  of  her  as  she  rose  from  her  knees  when  her 
private  prayer  at  the  end  of  the  service  was  over. 
She  presided  at  the  organ  in  her  father's  church, 
and  was  playing  when  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
left  their  seats,  and  could  not  say  her  own  private 
prayer  therefore  till  the  dismissal  was  ended,  and 
she  had  shut  up  her  book  and  closed  the  organ. 
Gerald  had  been  asked  by  Mrs.  Harrison  to  tell 
Bessie  they  were  waiting  for  her  to  go  home,  and 
not  seeing  her  head  above  the  screen  which  sur- 
rounded the  organ,  he  wondered  at  first  where  she 
had  vanished,  as  he  had  not  seen  her  come  out. 
In  another  moment,  however,  he  perceived  that 
she  was  kneeling  by  the  side  of  the  instrument 
engaged  in  prayer,  and  he  stood  motionless  a  little 
way  off,  waiting  until  she  moved.  As  she  rose, 
she  looked  upwards,  ignorant  that  anyone  was 
watching  her,  and  Gerald  thought  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  heavenly  expression  of  coun- 
tenance; there  was  something  in  it  so  calm,  so 
serious,  and.  so  sweet.     It  revealed  so  .unmistake- 
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ably  the  purity  of  the  soul  which  had  beeu  com- 
muning with  its  God.  From  that  time  his  feel- 
ings changed  with  regard  to  his  tutor's  daughter. 
He  looked  upon  her  with  an  interest  he  had  never 
done  before,  and  he  noticed  that,  although  she 
seldom  joined  in  any  conversation  which  might  be 
going  on  when  he  was  present,  that  when  she  did 
speak,  she  always  said  something  worth  listening 
to,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  sound  in  her  voice 
which  he  liked  to  hear.  From  the  table  where  he 
sat  over  his  books,  he  could  see  her  flitting  about 
in  the  garden  below,  as  she  moved  to  and  fro, 
tending  and  watering  her  flowers,  and  somehow 
the  sight  distracted  his  attention  in  a  way  it  had 
never  done  before.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
young  men  joined  the  family  in  the  drawing-room, 
he  would  go  to  the  piano  and  turn  over  Bessie's 
leaves  for  her  when  she  sang,  and  she  would  thank 
him  with  a  smile  and  a  blush  which  made  her 
look  quite  pretty.  All  at  once,  Gerald  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  love  with  this  young  girl. 
The  way  in  which  he  caught  himself  wandering 
towards  a  part  of  the  garden  where  he  thought  she 
might  be  sitting,  and  where,  by  some  sort  of 
accident,  he  generally  found  her — the  pleasure  it 
gave  him  to  carry  her  music  when  she  went  to 
practice  on  the  organ — the  impatience  he  felt  when 
that  blundering  fellow  Fortescue  put  himself  for- 
ward to  do  anything  for  her — the  anxiety  with 
which  he  would  execute  any  little  commission  for 
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her,  or  her  mother  (if  she  requested  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  undertake  it,)  at  the  neighbouring 
town,  from  which  a  fresh  skein  of  berlin  wool,  or 
a  new  book  from  the  Library,  was  constantly 
wanted,  shewed  him  that  his  liking  for  Bessie 
Harrison  was  fast  ripening  into  a  warmer  feeling 
still,  and  he  rose  considerably  in  his  own  estima- 
tion by  the  discovery.  He  had  never  been  in  love 
before,  it  was  only  men  that  fell  in  love,  and  there 
could  not  be  a  clearer  proof  therefore  that  he  was 
now  a  man  ! 

In  this  tender  and  romantic  state  of  mind,  he 
returned  home  for  the  summer  vacation,  during 
which  Mr.  Harrison  generally  took  his  family  to 
the  sea  side,  and  which  lasted  seven  or  eight 
weeks.  Gerald  did  not  confide  the  secret  of  his 
attachment  to  anyone  at  AYentinore.  Ferdinand 
was  too  young  to  enter  into  anything  of  the  kind, 
and  he  half  suspected  that  his  father  and  mother 
would  not  highly  approve  of  his  choice  if  they 
knew  it,— but  he  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
that  at  present.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  point 
out  to  them  that  with  regard  to  money,  Bessie 
was  a  fortune  in  herself,  and  as  to  birth,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  Harrisons  were  a  good  old  family 
enough,  although  they  might  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  pedigree  as  the  Lennoxes,  and  when 
he  told  them,  in  short,  that  she  was  "an  angel," 
and  only  too  good  for  him  or  anyone  else,  his 
parents  must  be  hard-hearted  and  worldly-minded 
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indeed  if  they  could  say  another  word  against  such 
a  marriage.  In  the  meanwhile,  he  contented  him- 
self with  wandering  about,  composing  verses  in 
honour  of  the  "  fairest  and  best  of  the  daughters 
of  Eve,"  and  wishing  that  his  health  was  suffi- 
ciently precarious  to  make  it  necessary  that  he 
should  at  once  have  the  benefit  of  sea  air,  in  which 
case  he  knew  where  he  would  go  to. 

But  suddenly,  his  "  dream  of  bliss"  came  to  an 
end.  A  letter  arrived  from  Bessie's  father,  dated 
"  Southon-super-Mare"  to  Mr.  Lennox,  informing 
him  that  he  had  had  the  good  fortune,  during  his 
sojourn  at  that  agreeable  and  salubrious  watering 
place,  to  meet  with  an  old  shoolfellow  of  his,  who 
being  a  landed  proprietor  with  several  livings  in 
his  gift,  had  presented  him  to  one  of  considerable 
value  which  had  lately  become  vacant,  as  a  plea- 
sant "  memento"  of  their  boyish  days.  He  there- 
fore no  longer  intended  to  take  pupils,  and  al- 
though he  and  his  family  regretted  that  they 
should  not  again  see  Mr.  Gerald  amongst  them  in 
that  capacity,  he  having  endeared  himself  to  them 
all  by  his  amiable  bearing  and  excellent  conduct — 
he  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  Mr.  Lennox  with 
his  change  of  plans,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
other  arrangements  for  his  son.  Gerald  was  in 
despair.  He  wished  "  Old  Whatever-his-name 
was"  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  What  did  he 
want  to  go  and  give  Harrison  a  living  for  ?  What 
could  be  nicer  than  the  curacy  he  had,  since  his 
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Rector  was  an  absentee,  and  he  could  do  just  as 
he  liked  ?  Such  a  nice  little  house  and  garden 
too,  and  he  was  quite  sure  that  what  his  father 
and  Lord  Pattesley  gave  him,  came  to  quite  as 
much  as  this  trumpery  living — bother  it !  Mr. 
Lennox  was  sorry,  for  he  had  a  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  Harrison  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  and 
felt  that  his  son  could  not  be  in  better  hands ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  Gerald  was  a 
little  unreasonable  in  his  view  of  the  matter,  as 
however  much  he  might  regret  losing  so  good  a 
tutor,  he  could  hardly  suppose  that  a  clergyman 
with  a  wife  and  family,  would  refuse  so  good  an 
offer  as  his  friend  had  made  him,  or  that  he  would 
burden  himself  with  tuition  when  no  longer  obliged 
to  do  so  as  a  means  of  adding  to  his  income. 
Gerald  did  not  attempt  to  argue  the  matter  with 
his  father.  He  had  no  answer  to  make  to  his 
remarks,  and  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down  and  write 
a  letter  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Harrison,  which 
he  did,  however,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  it  cer- 
tainly contained  many  more  expressions  of  regret 
at  his  not  being  able  to  return  to  him  as  a  pupil, 
than  of  his  satisfaction  at  his  good  fortune. 

He  never  saw  Bessie  again.  The  living  of 
which  Mr.  Harrison  took  possession,  was  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  England,  and  Mr.  Lennox  found 
another  tutor  for  his  son,  nearer  home,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  he  went  to  Christ  Church. 
Gerald  did  not  forget  his  first  love,  however,  and 
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for  a  long  time  persuaded  himself  that  he  should 
never  care  for  anyone  else,  and  fully  determined 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  his  own  master,  he  would 
go  and  seek  her  out  again.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  young  lady  herself,  was  not  equally  distressed 
at  the  change  for  the  better  in  her  father's  affairs ; 
at  any  rate,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  got  over 
it,  even  if  it  was  so,  as  some  few  years  after, 
Gerald  heard  of  her  by  accident  as  the  wife  of  a 
well-to-do  country  gentleman,  who  had  a  place  of 
his  own  near  her  father's  parish,  and  by  that  time 
he  had  "  fallen  in  love"  and  "  got  out  of  it"  again 
with  half  a  dozen  other  fair  creatures,  about  none 
of  whom,  however,  he  always  said  to  himself,  he 
had  ever  felt  as  he  did  for  her  ! 

But  notwithstanding  this  tendency  of  his  to  be 
smitten  with  any  pretty  face  or  graceful  form 
which  might  cross  his  path,  Gerald's  attach- 
ments were  none  of  them  of  a  very  serious  kind, 
and  at  the  time  he  went  abroad  after  joining  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  he  might  decidedly  be 
called  "  heart  whole."  Until  that  evening  at  St. 
Gudule,  when  he  first  beheld  Alice  Fitzstephen, 
he  had  never  felt  what  a  deep  admiration  for  any- 
one really  was  ;  but  since  then,  as  we  know,  the 
memory  of  that  face  had  never  left  him,  and  from 
the  moment  when  he  met  her  again,  months  after- 
wards, at  the  Embassy  in  the  Rue  de  Trone,  he 
had  acknowledged  to  himself  the  fact,  that  with 
her  he  was  most  thoroughly  "  in  love." 
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He  only  waited  until  the  first  press  of  business 
attendant  upon  the  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth 
which  had  befallen  him,  was  over,  and  then  with- 
out breathing  a  word  of  his  intention  to  a  living 
soul,  he  hastened  to  London  in  order  to  seek  her 
out,  and  throw  himself  at  her  feet. 

Xot  literally — for  anything  so  demonstrative  was 
not  in  his  line,  but  he  could  not  rest  until  he  had 
spoken  out,  and  obtained  one  word,  one  gleam  of 
hope  from  her.  Such  love  as  his, — such  a  true, 
heart-felt,  powerful  passion  as  that  which  seemed 
to  consume  his  very  being,  could  not,  (so  he  told 
himself,)  but  beget  some  corresponding  feeling  on 
her  part.  He  would  not  contemplate,  he  would 
not  allow  of  the  possibility  of  a  refusal.  Such  a 
thing  would  be  simply  too  unbearable.  He  was 
convinced  in  his  inmost  soul  that  she  did  care  for 
him,  if  not  to  the  extent  which  he  did  for  her,  at 
least,  to  a  certain  degree,  and  was  not  that  suffi- 
cient to  inspire  him  with  the  greatest  hope  ?  At 
any  rate,  his  fate  should  be  determined  one  way  or 
another,  without  further  loss  of  time.  He  could 
not  endure  any  further  suspense,  and  one  evening 
towards  the  end  of  May,  he  jumped  into  his 
cab  and  drove  to  Grosvenor  Square,  where  he 
was  to  dine  that  night,  resolved  that  before  another 
day  dawned,  he  would  know  whether  he  was  to  be, 
the  happiest,  or  the  most  miserable  of  men  ! 

Lady  Alice  was  staying  with  their  uncle 
Lord  Norwood,   and  during  the  fortnight   which 
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had  elapsed  since  his  return  to  town  from  Went- 
more,  Gerald  had  seen  her  every  day.  Both  Lord 
Norwood  and  his  daughter  suspected  how  matters 
stood,  and  the  former  nodded  and  smiled  to  him- 
self, now  that  Gerald's  altered  circumstances  made 
him  in  every  way  a  suitable  match  for  Lady  Alice, 
and  hoped  with  all  his  heart  that  the  young  fellow 
"  would  go  in  and  win."  Lady  Margaret  thought 
— but  whatrLady  Margaret  thought,  does  not  sig- 
nify. Lady  Dereham  had  whispered  to  her,  as 
soon  as  they  returned  from  abroad,  that  Alice  had 
certainly  made  a  conquest  in  "that  quarter," 
meaning  Gerald,  and  she  and  Dereham  thought 
her  a  very  fortunate  girl.  "For,"  she  added, 
"he  is  one  of  the  nicest  fellows  in  the  world." 
The  only  person  who  seemed  unaware  of  what  was 
so  apparent  to  everyone  else,  was  Lady  Alice  her- 
self. She  either  did  not,  or  would  not  see  that 
Gerald  was  particular  in  his  attentions  to  her,  and 
although  she  was  always  very  friendly  when  they 
met,  and  did  nothing  certainly  to  discourage  him, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  could  not  be  said  that  she 
manifested  for  him,  any  decided  preference. 

There  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  B —  House, 
to  which  they  were  all  invited  the  next  night,  but 
this  evening  they  were  spending  quietly  at  home. 
The  two  ladies  had  retired  into  the  back  drawing- 
room  upstairs,  after  dinner,  and  were  discussing 
the  dresses  they  were  going  to  wear  at  the  ball, 
when  Gerald,  leaving  his  uncle  to  his  nap  in  the 
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dining-room,  came  up  and  joined  them.  Lady 
Margaret  almost  immediately  rose,  and  left  the 
room.  She  wanted  to  speak  to  her  maid  about 
something.  "  But  I  shall  not  be  long,"  she  said, 
addressing  Lady  Alice,  "  and  when  I  come  down 
we  will  have  some  music." 

"Are  you  looking  forward  to  a  very  gay  season 
this  year,  Lady  Alice  ?"  asked  Gerald,  taking  pos- 
session of  the  chair  by  her  side  which  their  cousin 
Margaret  had  vacated. 

"  People  tell  me  it  is  to  be  what  they  call  a 
good  one,"  answered  Lady  Alice  with  a  smile, 
u  but  I  do  not  know  if  I  shall  go  out  very  much. 
I  do  not  care  for  balls  and  parties  as  I  used  to  do. 
When  I  first  came  out  I  thought  I  could  never 
tire  of  them,  but,  you  know,  one  gains  experience 
by  age,  and  I  am  really  getting  old  now !" 

"  Twenty-one  next  birthday,  are  you  not '?" 
said  Gerald,  with  mock  gravity. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  she  asked,  looking 
up. 

"  A  certain  tell-tale  volume  informed  me  of  the 
fact."  And  Gerald  laid  his  hand  on  a  Peerage  as 
he  spoke. 

"  That  horrid  book!"  cried  Lady  Alice,  with  a 
laugh.  "It  is  of  no  use  attempting  to  disguise 
one's  age  if  one  has  the  misfortune  to  be  stuck 
down  there !  I  declare,  when  I  am  nearing  thirty, 
I  shall  have  to  buy  up  every  copy  that  is  sold,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  dreadful  fact.     Only,  per- 
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haps,  I  shall  be — "     She  stopped  in  sudden  con- 
fusion. 

"  Shall  be  what  ?"  asked  Gerald. 
"  Oh,  never  mind.     Do  you  remember  that  ball 
in  Brussels,  Mr.  Lennox,  when  we  found  out  that 
we  were  so  nearly  connected — thanks  to  that  good 
old  Madame  de  St.  Lys  ?" 

"  I  should  have  a  short  memory  indeed,  if  I 
had  forgotten  it,"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  never 
been  to  a  ball  since,  and  I  should  not  care  to  go 
to  this  one  to-morrow,  if  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  going  too." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Lady  Alice,  whilst  the  colour 
mounted  to  her  cheek.  "  That  is  very  flattering. 
But  I  think,  in  that  case,  you  might  have  secured 
me  as  a  partner  beforehand ;  you  do  not  dance 
badly,  if  I  remember  right,  and  I  confess,  I  am 
particular  about  my  partners." 

"  Alice,"  said  Gerald.  She  started.  He  had 
never  called  her  "Alice"  before.  "Will  you  be 
my  partner  ?  Not  only  for  to-morrow  night — not 
only  for  a  dance— but  for  life  ?  Oh,  Alice,  I  love 
you,  I  adore  you.  Ever  since  that  night  when  I 
saw  you  at  St.  Gudule,  months  ago,  your  image 
has  been  engraven  on  my  heart.  When  I  met 
you  again,  when  I  came  to  know  you,  I  felt  more 
and  more  how  dear  you  were  to  me.  I  have 
longed  to  tell  you  so,  over  and  over  again,  and 
now  I  can  refrain  from  doing  so  no  longer.  Alice, 
will  you  be  my  wife  ?" 
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He  had  risen  and  stood  before  her.  His  voice 
trembled  with  agitation,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  gaze  which  she  dared  not  meet. 
He  tried  to  take  her  hand  as  he  spoke,  but  shei 
withdrew  it  gently,  and  turned  away  her  head. 
Then  with  an  effort  at  self-command  which  was 
evidently  painful,  she  said, 

"  Do  not  ask  me.  Do  not  speak  to  me  like 
that.  I — I — "  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  she  burst  into  tears. 

"  Alice !  dearest  Alice,  calm  yourself,"  cried 
Gerald,  bending  over  her,  and  again  trying  to  take 
her  hand.  "  I  fear  you  must  have  been  unpre- 
pared for  this  avowal  on  my  part.  Forgive  me,  if 
I  have  been  too  hasty,  too  precipitate, — but  if  you 
only  knew — " 

"  Mr.  Lennox,"  interrupted  Lady  Alice,  pas- 
sionately. "  It  cannot  be.  Do  not  say  another 
word,  only  leave  me  now,  I  implore  you.  I  can- 
not say  what  you  wish.  I  cannot  bid  you  hope, 
knowing  of  you  what  I  do,  for  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  never  give  up  what  you  believe  to  be  the 
Truth  for  any  consideration,  and  I  could  never 
marry — a  Roman  Catholic." 

Gerald  staggered  back  as  if  struck  by  a  blow. 
He  turned  deadly  pale. 

"  Alice  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  do  not — 3-ou  can- 
not mean  it !  If  that  is  your  only  reason  for  bid-, 
ding  me  despair,  surely — " 

Lady  Alice  clasped  her  hands  beseechingly. 
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"  Do  not  speak  to  me.  In  pity  leave  me,"  she 
cried,  "  I  blame  myself  entirely  for  this.  But  I 
had  no  idea — I  never  thought  you  cared  for  me  in 
this  way.    If  I  had  deemed  it  possible,  I  would — " 

At  this  moment,  the  door  of  the  adjoining  room 
opened,  and  someone  entered.  It  was  their  cousin 
Margaret.  Lady  Alice  sprang  from  her  seat,  and 
giving  her  hand  to  Gerald,  although  she  would 
not  meet  his  eye,  she  allowed  him  to  detain  it  for 
one  moment  in  his,  and  press  it  passionately  to 
his  lips.  Then  passing  through  a  door  which 
opened  from  the  room  in  which  they  were,  on  to 
the  landing,  she  disappeared. 

Gerald  gazed  after  her  with  a  feeling  of  stupe- 
faction. Then  turning  round,  he  walked  into  the 
other  room,  where  Lady  Margaret  stood  by  the 
piano,  and  going  up  to  her,  said, 

"  Margaret,  I  am  going  away.  I  have  just 
asked  Lady  Alice  to  be  my  wife,  and  she  has 
refused  me  because  I  am  a  Catholic.  She  gave 
me  no  other  reason,  and  I  suppose  that  is  her 
only  one.  You  have  always  been  my  friend,  Mar- 
garet. Will  you  do  this  for  me  ?  Will  you  speak 
to  her,  and  find  out  if  that  is  in  truth  the  only 
obstacle  in  my  way  ?  and  then  tell  me  if  you  think 
that  nothing  will  induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Let  me  have  one  line,  addressed  to  my  hotel, 
when — as  soon  as  you  can.  I  shall  wait  there  till 
I  hear  from  you,  but  I  cannot  come  here  again. 
Tell  my  uncle,  what  you  please.     Goodbye." 
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She  stared  at  him  in  silence.  His  manner  was 
so  stern,  he  spoke  in  so  strange  a  voice,  so  unlike 
himself,  it  frightened  her.  Then,  recovering  her- 
self, she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  exclaimed, 
"  My  dear  Gerald  !  Stay  a  moment.  You  have 
taken  me  so  by  surprise.  I  will  do  as  you  ask 
me,  but  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  you. 
Do  you  mean — " 

She  wanted  to  detain  him,  to  ask  him  questions. 
She  felt  puzzled  and  bewildered.  But  he  broke 
from  her,  and  was  gone. 

For  a  minute  or  two,  she  remained  standing  by 
the  piano,  a  variety  of  strange  emotions  contend- 
ing within  her.  "What  she  had  suspected,  theD, 
was  the  case.  Gerald  loved  Alice.  He  had  pro- 
posed to  her,  and  been  rejected.  But  that  was 
incredible !  One  woman  easily  penetrates  the 
secret  of  another,  and  she,  Margaret,  was  con- 
vinced in  her  own  mind  that  Alice  cared  for  him 
as  much  as  he  did  for  her.  She  had  refused  him 
because  he  was  a  Catholic.  That  was  still  more 
inexplicable ;  for  since  her  last  return  from  abroad, 
Lady  Alice  had  expressed  more  than  ever  her 
admiration  for  the  churches  and  services  she  had 
attended  whilst  in  Brussels.  She  was  more  than 
half  inclined  to  be  a  Boman  Catholic  herself,  Lady 
Margaret  was  certain,  and  for  the  difference  of 
their  religion  to  be  the  reason,  and  the  only  rea- 
son, as  far  as  she  could  make  out,  on  Alice's  part, 
for  rejecting   Gerald,   was   what   she    could    not 
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understand.  There  must  be  something  else,  some 
other  motive  for  her  conduct,  which  was  kept  in 
the  back  ground ;  and  after  all,  what  did  it  signify 
to  her  ?  Why  should  she  trouble  herself  about  a 
matter  which  was  so  entirely  their  own  concern  ? 
If  Alice  could  trifle  with  her  own  happiness  in 
this  way,  tbat  was  her  affair.  She  was  not  called 
upon  to  interfere.  But,  she  had  promised  Gerald 
that  she  would  speak  to  her  and  find  out  for  him, 
if  there  was  any  chance  of  her  changing  her  mind. 
He  was  so  evidently  miserable,  this  was  the  least 
she  could  do  for  him.  Just  then,  she  heard  the 
front  door  bang-to,  below,  and  with  a  start  and 
look  of  fixed  resolve,  she  quitted  the  room,  and 
ascending  the  stairs,  tapped  at  Lady  Alice's  door, 
and  asked  if  she  might  come  in. 

There  are  sacrifices,  the  cost  of  which  is  only 
known  to  those  who  make  them,  and  there  are 
people — even  in  these  days — who  will  sacrifice 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  others. 

There  was  no  answer  to  Lady  Margaret's  en- 
quiry, and  turning  the  handle  of  the  door,  she 
entered  her  cousin's  room. 

Lady  Alice  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  her  head 
buried  in  the  cushion.  She  did  not  move  or  look 
up,  although  her  cousin  called  to  her  by  name  as 
she  approached.  Her  face  was  entirely  concealed 
from  view,  but  Lady  Margaret  could  tell  from  the 
heaving  of  her  chest  that  she  had  been  weeping. 
One  little  hand  was  resting  on  the  head  of  the 
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sofa,  and  Margaret  laid  hers  upon  it.  Immedi- 
ately on  feeling  the  touch,  Lady  Alice  looked  up. 

"Margaret!  You  here?"  she  exclaimed,  and 
with  an  air  of  annoyance  she  assumed  a  sitting 
posture.     "  I  did  not  hear  you  come  in." 

"  I  knocked,  but  I  suppose  not  loud  enough," 
said  her  cousin,  smiling.  "Do  not  be  vexed  with 
me,  dear,"  she  added  in  a  graver  tone,  drawing  a 
chair  near  the  sofa,  and  taking  one  of  Alice's 
hands  in  hers  as  she  sat  down.  "  I  know  what 
has  passed  between  you  and  Gerald.  He  told  me, 
and  asked  me  to  see  you,  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible—" 

"  To  make  me  change  my  mind,"  interrupted 
Alice,  whilst  the  colour  mounted  to  her  cheek,  and 
she  drew  her  hand  away  from  the  other's  hold. 
"  That  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  beg,  Mar- 
garet, that  you  will  never  allude  to  the  subject 
again.  I  should  not  have  said  a  word  to  you 
about  it,  but  as  your  cousin  has  chosen  to  make 
you  his  confidante,  it  is  as  well  you  should  under- 
stand that  my  decision  is  final.  Pray  tell  him  so, 
and  that  I  do  not  choose  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  you  or  anyone  else." 

Lady  Margaret  rose,  and  pushed  back  her  chair. 

M  Very  well,  Alice,"  she  said,  quietly,  "I  assure 
you,  I  should  not  have  touched  upon  it,  if  I  had 
not  promised  him  to  do  so,  and  I  am  only  sorry 
that  I  did." 

She  had  undertaken  to  speak   to   her   cousin, 
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much  against  her  will,  and  solely  to  oblige  Gerald, 
and  she  was  hurt  and  offended  at  the  way  in  which 
her  attempt  to  do  so,  had  been  met. 

She  walked  towards  the  door,  intending  to  leave 
the  room.  As  she  was  in  the  act  of  doing  so,  she 
glanced  towards  the  sofa.  Lady  Alice  had  agaiii 
hidden  her  face  on  the  cushion,  and  lay  motionless 
as  before.  A  sudden  impulse  moved  Lady  Mar-* 
garet  to  return.  She  went  up  to  the  sofa  and 
knelt  down  beside  it. 

'*  Alice,  my  poor  child,"  she  said,  gently,  "  t 
am  sure  you  are  unhappy.  Do  not  turn  away 
from  me.     Let  me  speak  to  you." 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  minute.  Then  lift- 
ing herself  up,  Lady  Alice  threw  her  arms  round 
Margaret's  neck,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,  Margaret!"  she  sobbed,  "I  am  miserable. 
I  am  wretched. — and  it  is  my  own  fault.  He  told 
me  he  loved  me — -and — and — " 

"  And  you  love  him.  Is  it  not  so  ?"  asked 
Lady  Margaret,  softly,  as  she  pressed  a  kiss  on 
the  other's  forehead.  "  Why  then  did  you  refuse 
him,  dear  ?  Why  make  him  wretched  as  well  as 
yourself?     Surely  it  is  not  only  because — " 

"  Margaret,  you  don't  understand  ;  I  was  taken 
by  surprise.  I  had  no  idea  that  he  cared — that 
he  was  going  to  ask  me — you  know  what  I  mean, 
and — and  I  could  think  of  no  other  reason  to  give, 
at  the  moment.  But  what  I  said,  I  meant.  I 
cannot  and  will  not  marry  a  Romanist." 
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"  But,  Alice  dear,  if  you  lore  him  ?  If  you  are 
giving  up  your  own  life's  happiness,"  Lady  Mar- 
garet's yoice  trembled  a  little  as  she  spoke,  "  in 
giving  him  up — would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to 
pause,  to  reconsider  your  decision,  and  to  ask 
yourself  if,  in  spite  of  a  difference  in  religious 
opinions,  it  would  not  be  better  to  call  him  back, 
and  tell  him  that  he  need  not  despair  ?  Let  me 
tell  him  that  you  will  think  over  it — that  you 
spoke  hastily  ?  He  took  you  by  surprise,  and  for 
the  moment  you  scarcely  knew  what  to  say  ?  He 
will  understand  that,  and  it  will  be  all  right." 

"Margaret!"  exclaimed  Lady  Alice,  impa- 
tiently. "  You  will  tell  him  no  such  thing. 
You  think,  and  I  daresay  he  thinks  too,  that  I 
am  not  capable  of  feeling  so  strongly  on  such  a 
subject,  but  you  are  mistaken.  I  will  never  marry 
one  who  looks  upon  me,  and  would  treat  me  as  a 
heretic,  with  whom  I  could  never  kneel  at  the 
altar  save  for  the  moment  in  which  we  were  made 
man  and  wife,  and  'who  would  never  allow  that  his 
Church  and  relig'on  might  be  in  fault,  as  I  am 
sure  Gerald  Lennox  never  would.  If  he  was  dif- 
ferent— if  he  would  come  to  our  churches,  and 
join  in  our  services,  and  admit  that  they  were  as 
good  as  his  own,  I  should  not  mind,  but  he  will 
never  do  that,  and  I  will  never  consent  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  man  who  would  look  down  upon  me 
and  upon  my  religion." 

There  was  a  tone  of  petulance  in  her  voice,  as 
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she  spoke,  and  a  sort  of  irritation  in  her  manner 
which  made  Lady  Margaret  draw  back  and  gaze  at 
her  with  astonishment.  She  felt  convinced  that 
Alice  was  trifling  with  her  own  affections  in  the 
matter,  and  this  decided  expression  of  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  religion  puzzled  her  extremely. 
She  had  never  given  her  cousin  credit  for  holding 
any  very  strong  religious  opinions  one  way  or 
another,  and  she  was  not  satisfied  that  the  stand 
which  she  now  made  on  the  subject  proceeded 
from  any  deep  conviction  of  the  strength  of  her 
own  position  as  a  member  of  the  English  Church, 
or  that  there  was  any  real  religious  feeling  in  .it. 
It  seemed  to  her  more  the  caprice  of  a  self-willed 
girl,  who  was  proud  of  shewing  that  she  could  be 
as  firm  on  any  given  point  as  another. 

"  You  were  right,  Alice,  in  saying  I  did  not 
understand  you ;  I  do  not,"  said  Lady  Margaret, 
after  a  short  silence.  "  Of  course,  if  you  feel  so 
strongly  on  the  subject,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said,  and  you  must  forgive  me  for  haviug  con- 
tended the  point.  I  only  did  so  because  I  take  an 
interest  in  you — both." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  meant  it  kindly,"  said 
Lady  Alice,  taking  the  other's  hand,  as  she  looked 
up  into  her  face.  "  But  now,  dear,  I  should  like 
to  be  left  alone.  You  can  tell  Uncle  Norwood  I 
have  a  headache,  and  I  shall  not  come  down 
again." 

Lady  Margaret   did   not   make   any   rejoinder. 
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She  felt  half  angry  with  her  cousin,  and  at  the 
same  time  pitied  her.  She  arranged  her  cushion 
for  her  more  comfortably,  and  then  left  the 
room. 

Before  he  slept  that  night  Gerald  received  a 
few  lines,  informing  him  of  the  result  of  her 
attempt  at  interference  on  his  behalf.  She  frankly 
admitted  that  she  could  not  "  make  Alice  out," 
but  at  the  same  time  confessed  that  she  had 
seen  no  signs  of  relenting  whatever,  and  that 
she  thought,  for  a  time,  at  least,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  to  leave  her  to  herself.  But  Lady 
Margaret  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that 
she  was  convinced  Alice  was  suffering  as  much 
from  her  determination,  as  he  was.  She  was  pro- 
voked at  her  for  acting  as  she  did,  and  if  nothing 
was  to  come  of  it,  she  told  herself  the  sooner 
Gerald  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  her,  the  better. 

And  the  next  morning,  having  written  to  his 
agent  at  Stanfield,  and  his  lawyer  in  town,  to  say 
he  was  going  abroad,  and  did  not  know  when  he 
should  be  back,  Gerald  put  himself  into  the  mail 
train,  went  down  to  Dover,  and  embarked  there 
for  Calais.  He  went  on  to  Paris  that  night,  and 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Louvre  when  he  got 
there.  If  anyone  had  asked  him  how  long  he  was 
going  to  remain,  or  where  he  was  going  when  he 
left,  he  could  not  have  told  them.  The  future 
was  to  him  a  blank.  All  he  knew  was,  that  he 
was  very  miserable,  and  he  did  not  care  what  be- 
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came  of  Irim.  It  was  the  hour  of  despondency, 
and  the  reaction  which  would  come  in  time,  had 
not  yet  set  in. 

And  all  that  night,  after  she  had  destroyed,  as 
she  too  truly  felt,  her  own  peace  of  mind,  as  well 
as  his,  Lady  Alice  lay  awake,  sobhing  and  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing she  sent  a  note  to  the  hotel  where  Gerald  had 
been  staying,  begging  him  to  come  to  her  again. 
She  did  not  say  she  had  changed  her  mind,  but 
he  might  think  so  if  he  pleased.  The  note  was 
brought  back  by  her  messenger,  with  the  informa- 
tion that  Mr.  Lennox  had  left  by  the  express  for 
Dover  at  seven  o'clock. 

She  tore  it  up  into  fragments,  murmuring  as 
she  did  so,  "  Too  late — too  late  !" 

And  then  she  shut  herself  up  in  her  room,  and 
was  wretched  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  What  donkeys  young  ladies  are  !  I  really 
have  no  patience  with  them  !"  And  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  reading  was  thrown  down, 
whilst  Mr.  Ferdinand  Lennox  walked  across  his 
mother's  morning-room  at  Wentmore  Rectory,  and 
flung  open  the  window,  as  a  relief  to  his  feelings. 

"  Indeed  !"  observed  Miss  Cissy  Lethbridge,  who 
was  staying  at  the  Rectory  for  a  few  days.  "  And 
pray  what  has  some  unfortunate  young  lady  been 
doing,  to  be  shown  up  in  the  paper,  and  excite 
your  wrathful  indignation  in  this  way  ?" 

"  I  was  not  alluding  to  anything  in  the  paper. 
I  was  thinking  of  those  Smith  girls,  and  the  way 
they  went  on  yesterday  when  we  met  them  walk- 
ing. Perhaps  you  did  not  observe  that  they  hardly 
spoke  to  me,  and  took  very  little  more  notice  of 
you,  but  the  two  younger  ones  pounced  upon  Hester 
Seymour  as  if  their  very  existence  depended  upon 
their  whispering  something  to  her,  which,  of 
course,  was  the  most   tremendous  secret !     And 
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that  is  always  the  way.  Directly  two  or  three 
young  ladies  get  together,  it  is  whisper,  whisper, 
giggle,  giggle,  and  if  anyone  else  goes  near,  they 
stop  directly,  and  put  on  a  look  of  utter  uncon- 
sciousness, as  if  the  last  thing  in  the  world  they 
were  thinking  of  was  what  they  had  just  heen 
talking  about !  And  then  the  next  moment  it  is 
the  same  thing  directly,  over  again.  I  always 
long  to  knock  their  stupid  heads  together,  when  I 
see  them  going  on  in  that  way !" 

"  How  unreasonable  you  are  !  Surely,  if  Clara 
Smith,  who  was  the  senior  of  the  party,  devoted 
herself  to  you,  (and  she  spoke  much  more  to  you 
than  to  me,)  that  was  enough  ?  You  could  not 
expect  them  all  to  talk  to  you  at  once  !  And  if 
Laura  and  Bella  had  something  they  wanted  espe- 
cially to  say  to  Hester,  why  shouldn't  they  say 
it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course  you  stick  up  for  them,  as 
it  was  only  the  other  day  you  were  just  as  silly 
yourself.  Girls  are  never  tolerable  till  they  are 
engaged.  Then  they  get  lit  to  speak  to.  At 
least  they  are  not  quite  such  idiots,  as  a  rule." 

"  Go  away,  sir.  Don't  come  near  me."  (What 
Ferdinand  was  attempting  to  do,  we  need  not 
specify.)  "You  are  in  a  dangerous  mood  this 
morning,  and  I  would  rather  you  kept  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Cissy  dear.  You  know  you 
agree  with  me  really.     Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
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tions  to  the  general  rule.  Hester  Seymour  for 
instance.  She  has  none  of  that  nonsense  about 
her,  and  at  the  same  time  she  is  not  the  least 
fast.  A  fast  girl  is  my  abomination.  If  girls 
only  knew  what  men  think  and  say  of  them 
when  they  "  go  a-head"  as  some  do,  it  would  do 
them  a  world  of  good." 

"  Well,  really,  you  are  most  difficult  to  please, 
I  must  say.  If  young  ladies  are  a  little  missish 
in  their  behaviour,  you  call  them  donkeys,  and  if 
they  are  fast,  you  say  you  abominate  them  !  What 
should  the  poor  creatures  be  like,  in  order  to  meet 
with  your  approbation  ?" 

"Like  ?  Why,  they  must  be  neither  idiots  nor 
6langey.  It  is  useless  to  expect  perfection,  no 
doubt,  but  if  girls  wish  to  be  exactly  the  right 
thing  and  to  captivate  every  one,  I  know  who  they 
should  take  for  a  model,  certainly." 

"  And  who  is  that  ?" 

"  Can't  you  guess?" 

"No.     Quite  impossible." 

"  Well,  then.  Yourself !"  And  Ferdinand  did 
what  a  gentleman  under  certain  circumstances  is 
privileged  to  do — under  protest  from  the  young 
lady,  of  course. 

"Who  is  going  out  in  the  pony  carriage?" 
asked  Cissy,  presently,  as  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  outside,  and  she  caught  sight  of  the  ponies' 
heads  from  the  window. 

Her  question  was  answered  by  the  entrance  of 
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Blanche  Lennox  with  her  hat  and  white  bernouse 
on.  She  walked  towards  the  table  near  which 
Cissy  was  sitting,  and  took  a  book  from  it. 

''You  are  not  reading  this,  dear,  are  you  ?"  she 
asked.  "  I  promised  to  lend  it  to  Bella  Smith, 
and  as  I  am  going  to  the  Oaks  I  shall  take  it  with 
me  if  you  do  not  want  it." 

It  was  the  first  volume  of  a  new  novel,  which 
Ferdinand  had  brought  from  town  a  few  days 
before. 

"  No.  I  have  quite  finished  with  it,"  answered 
Cissy.  "  I  was  just  wondering  who  was  going  out 
with  the  ponies.  It  is  such  a  lovely  morning,  I 
half  envy  you  the  drive." 

"  Will  you  come  too  ?" 

Blanche  could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  say 
this,  but  as  she  was  going  on  very  particular  busi- 
ness to  the  Oaks,  and  would  have  preferred  being 
alone,  she  rather  hoped  Cissy  would  decline  her 
offer. 

"  No,  darling,  thank  you,"  said  Cissy.  "I  am 
determined  to  finish  my  piece  of  work  before  Lady 
Frances  has  done  hers,  and  so  this  morning  I 
intend  to  sit  at  it  '  like  a  man.'  Otherwise  I 
should  certainly  come  with  you." 

"  In  which  case,  I  should  have  had  to  go  too," 
observed  Ferdinand,  as  Blanche,  after  giving  Cissy 
a  kiss,  left  the  room. 

"  I  don't  see  that  at  all,"  returned  Cissy.  "  We 
could  have  done  quite  well  without  you." 
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"  Could  you  ?"  said  Ferdinand.  And  kissing 
his  band  to  Blanche  through  the  window  as  she 
drove  off,  he  seated  himself  by  Cissy's  side,  and 
put  an  arm  round  her  waist. 

Cissy  put  down  her  work,  and  with  a  smile 
looked  up  in  his  face.  He  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  and  she  let  her  head  rest  upon  his  shoulder. 
They  were  very  happy,  those  two. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  taken  Blanche  so  early  to 
the  Oaks  this  morning,"  said  Cissy,  presently. 
"  It  could  not  be  only  to  lend  Bella  that  book." 

"  I  have  no  idea,"  said  Ferdinand.  "  Miss 
Minnie  has  come  back,  hasn't  she  ?  Perhaps  it 
was  to  see  her.  They  were  always  great  friends,  I 
know." 

Just  then,  Lady  Frances  Lennox  came  into  the 
room. 

"  Don't  let  me  interrupt  you,"  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  as  the  young  people  started  up.  "  I  only 
want  to  get  my  work,  and  then  I  will  leave  you  to 
yourselves.  I  see  you  have  been  stealing  a  march 
on  me,  you  wicked  girl,"  she  added,  as  Cissy 
came  towards  her  with  her  basket. 

"  Yes,  my  dearest,"  answered  Cissy,  who  quite 
looked  upon  Lady  Frances  as  a  second  mother, 
°  and  I  intend  to  have  mine  done  first,  I  told  you 
I  should.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that,  I  should 
have  gone  out  in  the  pony  carriage  with  Blanche 
just  now.     She  offered  to  take  me  with  her." 

"She  has  gone  to  the  Oaks,"  said  Lady  Frances, 
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looking  very  grave,  and  pausing  as  she  was  about 
to  leave  the  room.  "  She  had  a  note  from  Minnie 
Smith,  begging  her  to  go  over  and  see  her, 
as  she  is  in  great  trouble,  poor  child.  Indeed, 
they  are  all  in  great  distress,  and  as  everyone  must 
know  about  it  soon,  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  al- 
though it  is  a  secret  for  the  present,  that  she  ha3 
become,  or  is  going  to  become,  a  Catholic." 

"Minnie  Smith!  A  Roman  Catholic!"  ex- 
claimed both  her  auditors  in  amazement. 

"  Yes ;"  said  Lady  Frances.  And  sitting  down, 
she  proceeded  to  tell  them  all  she  knew  about 
it. 

If  Mr.  Smith  had  known  what  was  really  pass- 
ing in  Brussels,  when  he  was  expressing  his  sus- 
picions as  to  the  cause  of  his  daughter's  detention 
abroad  by  Lady  Sophia  Roberts,  and  her  other 
Catholic  friends  in  the  Belgian  capital,  he  would 
have  felt  more  seriously  uneasy  than  he  did. 

From  what  Mary  and  Gertrude  Roberts  had 
seen  of  Minnie,  whom  they  met  one  evening  at 
Barbara  Graham's  house,  and  to  whom,  as  well  as 
to  her  sisters,  they  had  been  introduced  by  Gerald 
Lennox,  they  felt  certain  that  with  a  little  per- 
suasion and  a  little  more  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  judging  for  herself,  she  would  soon  become  a 
member  of  the  Church  to  which  they  were  so 
devotedly  attached  themselves. 

Their  mother,  Lady  Sophia,  went  very  little 
into  society.     She  had  a  few  old  friends  among 
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the  best  Belgian  families,  and  with  these  and  the 
English  Catholics  who  occasionally  visited  Brus- 
sels, and  with  whom  she  was  always  glad  to  make 
acquaintance,  she  usually  passed  such  time  as  was 
not  spent  by  her  in  prayer,  and  visiting  the  poor, 
among  whom  she  went  as  much  as  her  failing 
strength  would  allow.  But  anything  like  a  con- 
version always  interested  and  excited  her  greatly. 
She  listened  eagerly  to  all  her  daughters  told  her 
about  Minnie  Smith,  and  in  order  to  promote  the 
intimacy  which  it  seemed  so  desirable  to  encourage 
between  them,  she  went  herself  to  call  upon  Mrs. 
Fraser  Smith,  having  asked  Gerald  Lennox  if  he 
thought  that  lady  would  like  her  to  do  so.  Know- 
ing how  little  Lady  Sophia,  as  a  rule,  cared  for 
English  Protestant  society,  Gerald  was  rather 
astonished  at  her  proposing  anything  of  the  sort, 
but  he  was  quite  sure  Mrs.  Smith  would  be  de- 
lighted if  she  would  be  kind  enough  to  make  the 
exertion,  and  said  so.  Mrs.  Smith,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, lost  no  time  in  returning  the  visit,  and 
after  that,  until  the  Smiths  left  Brussels,  the  two 
families  were  constantly  together ;  Algernon  Koberts 
and  his  sisters  lionizing  the  Smiths  about  the 
town,  and  in  the  evening,  Mary  and  Gertrude 
Eoberts  generally  went  in  to  the  Smiths,  or  they 
came  in  to  play  a  round  game,  and  have  a  little 
music  at  Lady  Sophia's. 

And  then,   urged  by  her  daughters  to  do  so, 
Lady  Sophia,  who  was  as  much  interested  as  they 
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were  in  watching  the  progress  which  Catholic 
principles  were  making  in  Minnie's  mind,  begged 
Mrs.  Smith  to  let  her  remain  with  them  on  a 
visit  when  the  others  returned  home.  Mrs.  Smith 
was  only  too  delighted  to  acquiesce  in  so  flattering 
a  proposal,  and  having  obtained  her  husband's 
consent  to  the  arrangement,  handed  Minnie  over 
to  Lady  Sophia's  care,  with  a  profusion  of  thanks 
to  her  ladyship,  for  enabling  the  dear  child  to  pro- 
long her  stay  on  the  continent  in  so  agreeable  a 
manner. 

Minnie  herself  was  enchanted  at  the  arrange- 
ment. The  change  to  such  a  place  as  Brussels 
after  her  quiet  home  life  at  the  Oaks,  where  a  dull 
dinner  party,  a  county  ball,  or  an  archery  meeting, 
formed  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  dissipation  and  excite- 
ment, was  to  her  a  very  pleasant  one.  And  she 
liked  the  Kobertses.  There  was  a  high-bred  tone 
about  them  which  reminded  her  of  Lady  Frances, 
and  Blanche  Lennox,  who  were  her  beau  ideals  of 
"  niceness"  and  refinement.  And  the  fact  that 
they  were  Catholics,  and  very  strict  ones,  did  not 
lessen  their  attractions  in  her  eyes.  She  was  only 
too  happy  to  go  with  them  to  church,  or  to  visit 
any  of  the  religious  houses  which  abounded  in  the 
Belgian  capital,  and  with  the  heads  of  which  Lady 
Sophia  and  her  daughters  were  well  acquainted. 
They  had  the  entree  at  all  the  convents,  and 
Minnie,  when  she  accompanied  them  first  to  one 
and  then  to  another,  gazed  with  wonder  and  admi- 
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ration  at  the  holy  and  devoted  women  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  orders  and  vocations, 
had  given  up  themselves  and  their  lives  to  prayer 
and  good  works* 

The  Miss  Robertses  did  not  argue  with  her 
much  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Indeed,  there 
was  very  little  between  them  to  argue  about* 
Minnie  believed  exactly  as  they  did,  on  all  but 
one  or  two  points,  and  they  thought  it  better  to 
dwell  rather  upon  those  things  on  which  they  were 
agreed,  than  upon  the  few  subjects  of  difference 
between  them, 

"When  the  news  of  Barbara  Graham's  elopement 
was  first  spread  abroad,  it  created  an  immense 
sensation  among  the  English  residents  in  Brus- 
sels, all  of  whom,  whether  personally  acquainted 
with  her  or  not,  felt  naturally  excited  and  con- 
cerned by  so  startling  an  occurrence.  Minnie 
heard  of  it  the  next  morning  at  breakfast,  and  was 
filled  with  horror  and  amazement.  She  remem- 
bered Barbara's  first  coming  to  Wentmore,  when 
she,  Minnie,  was  quite  a  little  girl,  and  she  had 
known  her  so  well,  and  seen  her  so  often  from 
that  time  until  her  marriage,  that  she  felt  almost 
as  if  it  had  happened  to  one  of  themselves. 

Her  grief  and  consternation,  when  she  thought 
of  what  they  would  feel  at  ATentmore  Rectory 
when  it  was  known  there,  was  excessive,  and 
"  How   very    dreadful  !      How    terribly    shocked 
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Blanche   and  Lady   Frances   will   be  !"    was   all 
she  could  say,  at  first. 

The  fact,  too,  of  Captain  Lucas,  (whose  name  at 
one  time,  however  absurdly,  had  been  coupled 
with  her  own  in  the  neighbourly  gossip  of  South- 
shire,)  being  the  person  who  was  concerned  in 
Barbara's  flight,  she  could  not  but  feel  as  an 
additional  cause  of  distress.  And  she  remem- 
bered Miss  Jones's  remark  to  her  on  the  frequency 
of  his  visits  to  the  Grahams'  house,  with  a  feeling 
of  regret  that  she  had  not  done  something — how- 
ever little — to  avert  so  hideous  a  catastrophe  as 
this  !  And  yet,  what  could  she  have  done  ?  She. 
did  not  know,  and  it  was  of  no  use  thinking  now, 
but,  oh,  how  she  wished  that  she  had  done  some- 
thing ! 

Of  course,  the  general  outcry  was  one  of 
indignation  against  Barbara,  and  the  world  sat 
in  judgment  and  pronounced  sentence  upon  her 
loudly  and  without  delay.  But  there  were  some, 
who  thought  of  what  the  poor  young  wife  must 
have  gone  through,  before  the  last  and  fatal 
step  was  taken,  and  pitied  her  from  their  inmost 
souls,  for  they  knew  that  she  had  been  unhappy, 
and  must  have  been  sorely  tempted.  And  Minnie 
was  one  of  these. 

Lady  Sophia  and  her  daughters  had  known  the 
Grahams  slightly,  and  what  they  had  seen  of  Bar- 
bara they  had  liked.  They  were  much  shocked, 
and  being  aware  of  the  intimacy  which  had  existed 
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between  Minnie's  family  and  the  Lennoxes,  they 
knew  how  much  she  must  feel  it.  Taking  the 
opportunity,  they  pointed  out  to  her  the  loss  Pro- 
testants sustained  in  the  disuse  of  the  confessional. 
"If  poor  Mrs.  Graham  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  confession,"  they  said,  "  this  would  most 
likely  never  have  happened.  She  would  have  had 
the  advantage  of  priestly  counsel  and  advice. 
There  would  have  been  a  check  upon  her  which 
nothing  else  could  give.  Instead  of  brooding  over 
her  sorrows,  she  might  have  had  the  comforts  of 
religion  to  fall  back  upon.  And  considering  how 
little  Protestants  have  to  keep  them  from  going 
wrong  if  they  are  so  inclined,"  Lady  Sophia 
added,  "  I  am  only  surprised,  for  my  part,  that 
such  things  do  not  happen  much  oftener." 

Minnie  listened  and  agreed,  but  she  assured 
them,  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  that  Confession 
was  practised  in  the  English  Church  by  numbers 
of  people,  and  that  the  benefits  arising  from  it 
were  as  much  appreciated  by  Anglicans  as  by 
themselves. 

"Yes,  with  some  amongst  you,  it  may  be  so," 

said  Lady  Sophia,   "  but  consider  the  thousands 

in  England,  who  would  start  back  aghast  at  the 

very  idea  of  confessing  to  a  Priest  !     And  even 

those  who  go  to  confession,  as  I  have  been  told, 

are  obliged  to  wait  for  months  together  sometimes 

before  they  can  get  a   clergyman  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  may  be  very  ready  to  do  so,  but 
Yol.  m.— 5 
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the  unfortunate  penitent  may  be  ever  so  far  from 
them,  and  if  he  was  to  go  to  Mr.  C.  or  Mr.  D., 
who  are  at  hand,  he  knows  he  would  be  laughed 
at,  or  seriously  rated  for  his  pains." 

"  But,  indeed,  Lady  Sophia,"  urged  Minnie, 
"  it  is  much  more  generally  practised  in  our 
Church  than  it  used  to  be  a  little  time  ago  even, 
and  there  is  not  the  same  difficulty  in  meeting 
with  a  Priest  who  will  hear  confessions,  even  in 
the  country,  as  when  the  Catholic  Revival  first 
began." 

"And  when  these  *  Priests'  as  you  call  them 
do  hear  your  confession,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Lady  Sophia,  "  they  cannot  give  you  Absolution, 
so  what  is  the  use  of  going  to  them  ?" 

M  But  they  do  absolve.  They  do,  indeed,"  said 
Minnie,  earnestly. 

Lady  Sophia  shook  her  head.  "  And  what  is 
their  Absolution  worth,  my  dear  ?  They  are  not 
Priests  to  begin  with.  Forgive  me  for  saying  so, 
but  we  do  not  recognize  the  validity  of  your  Angli- 
can Orders,  and  look  upon  your  clergy  as  simple 
laymen.  I  am  always  glad  when  I  hear  of  a  per- 
son going  to  confession  in  your  church,  because  I 
am  sure  that  the  very  act  of  confessing  one's  sins 
is  a  good  thing  in  itself,  and  if  made  in  a  humble, 
contrite  spirit,  whicli  I  have  no  doubt  most  Angli- 
can confessions  are,  they  are  doubtless  acceptable 
and  pleasing  in  God's  sight.  But  that  those  who 
hear   such  confessions  are  Priests,  and  have  the 
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power  of  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment.  And  I  do  not  understand 
how  anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  English  His- 
tory, and  knows  anything  about  Parker's  consecra- 
tion, upon  which  the  whole  question  turns,  can 
think  otherwise." 

"  But  many  persons  do  believe  that  they  have 
the  Apostolical  Succession  in  the  English  Church, 
mamma,"  said  Mary  Roberts,  "  and  that  their 
Orders,  derived  from  Parker  and  Barlow,  are  as 
good  as  ours.  I  have  heard  more  than  one  Angli- 
can clergyman  say  that  he  would  not  remain  where 
he  was  an  hour  longer,  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
about  his  Orders,  and  did  not  consider  himself  as 
much  a  Priest  as  any  of  our  Priests.  So  that 
Minnie  is  not  singular  in  that  opinion." 

"  I  do  not  say  that  she  is,  my  dear,"  returned 
Lady  Sophia.  "  But  if  many  more  believed  in 
the  truth  of  Anglican  Orders  than  do,  it  would 
not  make  them  valid,  if  Parker  was  never  properly 
consecrated,  and  had  therefore  no  power  to  conse- 
crate or  ordain  others.  And.  granting,  (which  I 
do  not  do,  however  for  a  moment,)  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  the  English  Succession  is  good, 
and  the  Anglican  clergy  really  Priests,  that  does 
not  make  them  Catholics,  or  their  Absolutions 
valid,  any  more  than  it  does  in  the  case  of  the 
Russian  and  Eastern  Schismatics,  whose  Orders 
and  Priesthood  have  never  been  questioned." 

Minnie  did  not  pursue  the  argument  then.     She 
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knew  that  there  was  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides 
with  regard  to  the  Parker  and  Barlow  question, 
and  she  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  give  in  to  Lady 
Sophia's  view  of  the  subject ;  but  she  resolved  to 
write  to  some  friends  of  hers  in  London,  who  were 
well  up  in  all  those  points,  and  get  them  to  give 
her  some  unanswerable  reply  to  all  the  objections 
which  could  be  raised  against  the  validity  of 
Anglican   Orders. 

We  have  said  that,  save  on  one  or  two  points, 
Minnie's  religious  opinions  entirely  coincided  with 
those  of  her  Catholic  friends,  and  that  on  these 
particular  subjects  they  seldom  touched.  But, 
although  she  did  not  speak  about  them,  it  was  on 
these  very  things  that  Minnie,  in  debating  the 
question  of  "  Komanism"  versus  "  Anglicanism" 
with  herself,  dwelt  the  most.  The  doctrine  of 
Purgatory  was  one  of  them.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  that  after  death,  any  good  people  were 
condemned  to  suffer  for  the  sins  they  had  com- 
mitted in  this  world,  or  that  they  did  not  at  once 
pass  into  a  state  of  perfect  happiness.  She  knew 
enough  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  to  be  aware,  that 
it  was  only  those  who  died  in  a  state  of  grace,  that 
is,  who  were  not  in  mortal  sin,  who  went  to  Pur- 
gatory at  all.  She  quite  understood  that  for  the 
wicked  and  impenitent,  there  was  no  entrance  into 
that  place  of  purifying  and  godly  sorrow,  and  it 
was  just  this  that  troubled  her  about  it, 

"  When  people  die  truly   sorry  for  their  sins, 
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and  trusting  in  God's  Mercy  to  be  saved  through 
faith  in  His  Son,  it  does  seem  hard  that  they 
should  have  to  go  into  a  place  of  torment,"  she 
said,  one  day,  when  sitting  alone  with  Gertrude 
Roberts.  "  If  I  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  be- 
lieved that,  I  should  never  be  happy  about  any 
one  I  loved  if  they  died,  because,  however  good 
they  might  be,  I  could  never  feel  certain,  accord- 
ing to  your  view  of  things,  that  they  were  good 
enough  to  go  straight  to  heaven." 

Gertrude  looked  up  at  her  from  the  book  she 
was  reading,  and  answered,  gravely, 

"  Perhaps,  dear,  if  you  were  a  Catholic,  you 
would  feel  that  nothing  God  does  with  us  is 
*  hard'  in  the  sense  you  mean.  Those  who  die  in 
the  Faith  and  in  a  state  of  grace,  are  as  much  in 
His  Arms,  and  the  objects  of  His  Fatherly  care 
and  love  from  the  moment  they  enter  Purgatory, 
(which  would  be  as  soon  as  the  particular  judg- 
ment of  the  soul  was  over,)  as  if  they  were  at  once 
taken  to  the  highest  place  in  heaven.  And  Pur- 
gatory is  not  a  place  of  torment  in  the  way  you 
suppose.  It  is  really,  in  one  sense,  a  place  of 
excessive  happiness.  The  holy  souls  who  re- 
main there  until  the  hour  comes  for  their  ad- 
mission into  Paradise,  are  far  happier,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  than  we  are  in  our  happiest  moments 
upon  earth.  Only  think,  Minnie  dear,"  and  Ger- 
trude took  Minnie's  hand  and  pressed  it  tenderly 
as  she  spoke,  "  what  it  must  be  to  have  no  mora 
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fear — to  be  freed  from  the  power  of  sin — to  know 
that  one  is  saved,  and  to  look  forward  to  heaven 
as  a  Certainty  of  which  nothing  can  ever  deprive 
us !  Can  you  imagine  any  happiness  greater 
than  that  ?" 

"I  never  thought  of  it  in  that  light,  certainly," 
said  Minnie.  "  But  you  do  believe  that  it  is  a 
place  of  suffering — that  you  suffer  pain  there, 
don't  you  ?  I  have  seen  such  dreadful  pictures  of 
people  in  flames,  which  I  know  were  meant  to 
represent  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  it  did  not 
look  a  very  happy  place,  I  must  say  !" 

"  But  surely,  dear,"  replied  Gertrude,  "  you 
knew  that  all  those  representations  of  Purgatory, 
and  of  the  Holy  Souls  in  flames,  are  purely  alle- 
gorical ?  In  the  first  place,  of  course,  our  bodies 
do  not  go  to  Purgatory  at  all.  They  crumble  to 
dust  in  the  grave.  It  is  only  the  soul,  the  happy 
soul  that  is  redeemed  and  is  secure  of  salvation 
which  goes  there,  so  that  you  must  banish  the 
thought  of  bodily  pain  from  your  mind  at  once,  if 
you  wish  to  have  any  true  idea  of  Purgatory. 
Again,  you  must  remember  that  those  who  die  a 
holy  and  happy  death,  (such  as  we  trust  all  be- 
longing to  us  will  die,)  are,  we  will  hope,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  fit  to  go  to  heaven  at  once,  and 
we  may  always  hope  that  our  lost  friends  of  whom 
we  have  good  reason  to  think  well,  have  done  so, 
although  we  should,  in  any  case,  not  feeling  cer- 
tain as  to  the  state  of  their  souls,  pray  for  them, 
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on  the  bare  possibility  of  their  needing  our  prayers. 
But,  how  many  die  who  have  led  the  most  sinful 
lives  upon  earth,  and  yet  repent  happily  just  at 
the  last — to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  careless 
livers,  who  on  their  deathbed,  are  reconciled  to  God 
and  obtain  pardon  of  their  sins  ?  Is  it  not  the 
greatest  possible  comfort,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that 
'  nothing  which  is  defiled'  can  enter  heaven,  and 
that  •  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord,' 
to  think  that  there  is  a  place  where  such  souls 
may  repent  fully  of  their  past  lives,  and  be  puri- 
fied and  prepared  for  the  Beatific  Vision  at  last  ?" 

Minnie  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
she  said, 

"  Tell  me,  Gertrude.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Bible,  to  warrant  the  idea  of  Purgatory  ?  I  know 
that  a  doctrine  may  be  perfectly  true  which  is  not 
taught  explicitly,  or  in  so  many  words  in  the  Bible. 
I  am  not  such  a  Protestant  as  not  to  allow  that ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  text  you 
can  point  to  which  teaches  that  there  is  such  a 
place,  or  which  one  can  show  those  who  will 
believe  nothing  that  is  not  plainly  written  in  the 
Bible  ?" 

"I  am  very  glad  you  have  asked  me  that, 
Minnie  dear,"  said  Gertrude,  "as  I  know  that, 
with  a  person  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  the 
'Bible'  argument  always  has  great  weight.  But 
you  know  that  even  if  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bible  which  bore  upon  the  subject,  or  tended  to 
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confirm  our  view  of  it,  it  would  not  affect  our 
belief  in  the  least.  We,  as  Catholics,  believe  in 
Purgatory  as  in  everything  else,  not  because  it  is 
written  in  the  Bible,  but  simply  because  the 
Church  teaches  it  as  part  of  God's  Revealed  Truth 
to  Man,  and  we  must  therefore  receive  or  reject  it 
at  our  peril.  God  promised  that  His  Holy  Spirit 
should  be  with  the  Church  and  guide  her  into  all 
Truth  for  ever.  She  is  therefore  Infallible,  and 
what  she  teaches  must  be  True.  But,  as  this 
Infallible  Church  has  placed  the  Bible  in  our 
hands,  and  has  pronounced  it  to  be  the  inspired 
Word  of  God,  we  are  only  too  happy  to  point  to 
its  pages  in  confirmation  and  support  of  all  that 
we  hold  and  teach.  And  I  will  therefore,  with 
pleasure,  show  you  several  texts  which  clearly  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  Purgatory,  and  which  will 
doubtless  help  to  convince  you  of  its  truth." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,  so  very  much,"  said  Minnie. 
"  Of  course,  if  it  is  in  the  Bible  we  must  believe 
it.  I  allow  that  if  a  thing  is  taught  authorita- 
tively by  the  Church,  that  is  sufficient,  and  one  is 
•bound  to  accept  it ;  but  then — I  am  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  say  that  I  look  upon  yours  as  the  only 
true  Church,  and  our  Church  does  not  teach 
the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  as  you  know,  al- 
though I  am  not  aware  that  she  anywhere  denies 
it.  Numbers  and  numbers  of  Anglicans  pray  for 
the  dead,  and  I  cannot  understand  anyone  hesi- 
tating to  do  that  for  a  moment,  as  wherever  the 
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souls  of  our  departed  friends  may  be,  we  may 
always  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  an  increase 
of  happiness,  and  we  may  therefore  ask  that  for 
them  at  any  rate, — but  with  regard  to  Purgatory,  I 
do  not  think  many  of  us  really  believe  in  it,  and 
of  course  the  *  Komish'  view  of  it  is  condemned  in 
the  Articles.  Not  that  I  care  for  them  in  the 
least.  They  are  simply  detestable,  and  everyone 
hates  them." 

"  At  the  same  time,  every  Anglican  clergyman 
is  obliged  to  subscribe  to  them,"  said  Gertrude, 
smiling.  "  Ah,  Minnie,  that  must  be  an  odd  sort 
of  '  Catholic'  Church  which  has  put  forward  for 
three  centuries  these  very  Articles  as  embodying 
its  Creed,  which  now-a-days  are  found  out  to  be 
1  hateful  and  detestable'  by  such  of  its  members  as 
endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  they  are  Catho- 
lics !" 

Minnie  coloured  up,  and  laughed.  "  We  won't 
discuss  the  Articles,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Here  is 
my  Bible.  Now,  show  me  the  texts  about  Purga- 
tory, and  I  will  mark  them  as  we  go  on." 

Then  Gertrude  turning  to  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  and  to  the  First  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  as  well  as  to  the 
First  Catholic  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and  to 
several  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
pointed  out  those  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  the 
Apostles,  which  bore  upon  the  subject,  and  Minnie 
exclaimed  with  astonishment  as  she  read  them4 
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"  I  never  noticed  these  bits  before,"  she  said. 
"  And  those  words  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St. 
Matthew,  and  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  are  most  remarkable.  If  sins  are  forgiven 
or  expiated  in  the  next  ivorld,  it  cannot  be  in 
heaven  or  in  hell.  It  must  be  in  some  other 
place,  I  see  that.  And  the  beating  with  stripes, 
whether  few  or  many,  evidently  alludes  to  some 
corrective  punishment  after  death.  The  prison 
into  which  those  shall  be  cast  who  have  to  pay  the 
very  last  farthing,  sounds  like  a  place  of  detention, 
(such  as  Purgatory  is  described,  I  see,  in  the 
Creed  of  Pius  IV.,)  which  is  at  the  same  time  not 
a  hopeless  one.  Thank  you,  Gertrude  dear.  You 
have  given  me  something  to  think  about,  and 
whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  I  quite  see  that  Purga- 
tory is  a  Scriptural  doctrine  now." 

But  the  grand  difficulty  with  Minnie,  (as  with 
so  many  others,) — the  one  she  found  it  most  im- 
possible to  get  over — was  the  doctrine  of  the  Papal 
Supremacy. 

"  Of  course,  if  one  allows  that,"  she  said,  on 
another  occasion,  to  Gertrude  Eoberts,  "  there  is 
an  end  of  the  matter.  I  have  always  felt,  and  I 
remember  hearing  Blanche  Lennox  say  the  same 
thing  before  she  became  a  Cath —  before  she  left 
the  English  Church — that  if  the  Pope  is  what  you 
make  him  out  to  be,  the  visible  Head  of  the 
Church  and  the  Vicar  of  Christ  upon  earth,  then 
we,  and  all  others  who  are   out   of   communion 
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with  liim,  are  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  And 
even,  regarding  him  only  as  the  Successor  of  St. 
Peter,  (which  we  all  allow  him  to  be,  at  least 
most  of  us,  I  think,  do  that,)  it  makes  one  un- 
comfortable to  feel  cut  off  from  him  in  the  way 
we  are.  I  have  had  it  so  often  instilled  into 
me  that  we  are  entirely  at  one  with  you  and  the 
Greek  Church  on  all  essentials,  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  is  rejected  by 
the  Russians  and  Orthodox  Greeks  as  well  as 
by  us,  which  shews  that  it  is  not  a  necessary 
part  of  the  Catholic  Faith,  that  I  have  always 
tried  to  justify  our  position  by  comparing  it  with 
theirs.  But  I  find  that  you  do  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  important  point,  and  the  more  I  see  of  Roman 
Catholics,  the  more  I  am  struck  by  the  way  in 
which  their  submission  to  the  Pope  as  their  Com- 
mon Head,  unites  and  keeps  them  together  in 
such  perfect  communion  and  fellowship.  Instead 
of  its  being  a  gain  to  us,  and  the  Orthodox  Greeks, 
to  have  thrown  off  the  Authority  of  Rome,  it  seems 
to  me  as  if  we  had  lost  an  immense  deal  by  so 
doing.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  kept 
the  Faith  as  much  as  we  have  done,  but  it  cer- 
tainly puzzles  one  to  see  what  is  gained  by  the 
Greeks,  or  by  us,  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  Pope's 
Authority,  as  by  so  doing  we  have  just  given  up 
the  only  one  thing,  which  could  by  any  possibility 
have  kept  the  whole  Church  together  in  outward 
and  visible  communion,  the  restoration  of  which 
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we  are  all  told  to  pray  for,  and  the  cessation  of 
which  we  all  so  unceasingly  deplore." 

"  It  amuses  me  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  '  Ortho- 
dox' Greek  Church  in  that  way,"  said  Gertrude. 
"  You  know  the  true  Greek  Church  is  in  union 
with  us,  and  it  is  the  Heterodox  Greeks  who  have 
thrown  off  the  Pope's  Supremacy,  and  as  you  say, 
have  lost  immensely,  instead  of  having  gained  any- 
thing by  so  doing.  You  are  quite  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  this  one  thing,  of  submission  to  Rome  as 
the  Centre  of  Unity,  is  considered  by  us  as  of  the 
most  vital  importance.  If  you  once  get  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  question  well  before  you,  I  think  you 
will  see  that  it  is  anything  but  a  '  non-essential,' 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  point  most 
worthy  of  consideration,  to  all  those  who  have  the 
misfortune  to  be  cut  off  from  visible  communion 
with  the  Holy  See.  You  say  yourself  that  you 
are  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  per- 
fect unanimity  which  exists  amongst  us,  and  what 
is  the  secret  of  that  unanimity  ?  We  are  built 
upon  Peter  '  the  Rock,'  and  on  that  sure  founda- 
tion we  rest  secure.  You  and  all  others,  whether 
Greeks  or  Protestants,  who  have  abandoned  Peter's 
Successor,  and  cut  yourselves  off  from  communion* 
with  him,  are  as  houses  built  upon  sand,  and 
hence  your  innumerable  discussions  and  discords, 
your  never-ending  disputes  and  quarrels.  You 
will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  True  Shepherd, 
the  Vicar  of  Christ,   and  in  rejecting  him,  you 
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have  lost  your  only  sure  protection  from  the  in- 
roads of  heresy  and  unbelief." 

"  Gertrude,"  exclaimed  Minnie,  "  say  no  more. 
I  feel  the  truth  of  all  you  tell  me,  I  am  conscious 
every  day  of  being  drawn  more  and  more  towards 
your  Church,  by  everything  I  see  and  hear  con- 
cerning her.  But,  oh,  if  you  knew  how  much  I 
dread  being  convinced — how  I  shrink  from  owning 
that  you  are  right,  and  that  I  ought  to  become  a 
Catholic,  (for  I  feel  that  I  am  not  one  now,)  you 
would  pity  me.  You  have  no  idea  of  what  I 
should  have  to  go  through.  Not  that  I  ought  to 
be  kept  back  by  any  fears  of  that  sort,  I  know  it  is 
wrong  and  cowardly  of  me  to  hesitate  on  that 
score  for  a  moment.  But  when  I  think  of  my 
home — my  father  (and  oh  !  Gertrude,  he  has  such 
a  dreadful  horror  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
all  that  I  love  and  admire  so  much  !)  When  I 
think  of  my  mother  and  sisters,  and  the  grief  and 
trouble  it  will  be  to  all  of  them,  I  feel  very  miser- 
able and  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  I  shall,  really 
be  able  to  brave  it  all.  Pray  for  me,  dear  Ger- 
trude, pray  for  me.  I  need  your  prayers,  and 
those  of  all  good  Catholics,  sorely." 

"  I  will  pray  for  you,  dearest,"  said  Gertrude, 
putting  her  arms  round  Minnie's  neck,  and  draw- 
ing the  weeping  girl  fondly  towards  her.  "We 
will  all  pray  for  you.  I  will  ask  our  Blessed 
Lady  to  do  so,  and  rest  assured  that  her  prayers 
will  prevail.     You  will  have  grace  and  strength 
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given  you  in  your  time  of  need.  Only  trust  in 
God,  and  resolve  to  do  His  Holy  Will  at  all  costs, 
and  He  will  remove  all  difficulties  from  your  path, 
and  make  that  easy  to  bear,  which  seems  so  hard 
now." 

Soon  after  this,  Minnie,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Sophia,  went  to  the  Carmelite  Monastery  on  the 
Boulevard  de  Waterloo,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Father  Anselm.  The  good  priest  examined  her, 
and  pronounced  her  ready  for  admission  into  the 
Church,  but,  hearing  that  she  was  not  of  age,  he 
scrupled  to  receive  her  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  her  parents.  If  she  had  been  ill,  or  in 
danger  of  death,  it  would  have  been  different,  but 
circumstanced  as  she  was,  he  didn't  see  how  he 
could  act,  and  advised  that  she  should  at  once 
apply  for  leave  from  her  father  to  become  a 
Catholic. 

Lady  Sophia  had  feared  that  this  would  be 
necessary,  and  had  hinted  as  much  to  Minnie,  but 
the  poor  girl  was  in  despair.  She  implored  Father 
Anselm  to  receive  her  at  once,  and  she  would 
acquaint  her  parents  with  the  step  she  had  taken 
afterwards.  But,  he  shook  his  head.  He  feared 
that  would  not  do.  And  there  was  nothing  for  it 
therefore  but  for  Minnie  to  sit  down  and  write 
home  for  the  desired,  but  little  likely  to  be  ob- 
tained, permission. 

She  did  not  dare  to  write  to  her  father  or 
mother,  but  she  addressed  her  letter  to  her  sister 
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Clara.  She  began  by  remarks  upon  the  beauty  of 
the  weather,  and  hoping  that  it  was  equally  fine 
at  Wentmore.  She  complained  of  not  hearing 
oftener  from  her  sisters,  and  described  the  last 
morning  concert  she  had  been  to  with  Lady  Sophia 
and  her  daughters  ;  and  after  filling  two  or  three 
sides  of  her  paper  with  such  ordinary  matter,  she 
summed  up  her  courage  and  told  her  sister  there 
was  "  something"  she  wished  to  confide  to  her, 
which  she  had  had  for  some  time  on  her  mind, 
but  had  not  liked  to  say  anything  about,  and  that 
"  something"  was,  that  she  wished,  and,  in  short, 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  become  a  Catholic. 
"  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  a  Roman  Catholic,  I 
mean,  dear  Clara,"  she  wrote,  "for  I  am  convinced 
that  none  but  those  who  are  in  communion  with 
Rome,  are  Catholics  at  all.  And  will  you  tell 
papa  and  mamma,  and  persuade  them,  if  you  can, 
to  let  me  be  received  w7hilst  I  am  here.  I  know 
they  will  not  like  it,  and  I  am  afraid  they  will  be 
very  angry,  but  indeed,  Clara,  I  shall  never  be 
happy  till  I  have  been  admitted  into  the  Church, 
and  if  you  love  me,  you  will  try  and  do  all  you 
can  to  get  them  to  give  me  leave." 

It  was  this  letter  which  Clara  Smith  received 
one  morning  at  the  Oaks,  and  which  so  disturbed 
her,  as  we  have  already  described.  She  was  afraid 
to  show  it  to  her  mother,  and  put  off  doing  so  as 
long  as  possible.  Laura  came  to  ask  her  for  it, 
and  when  she  had  been  made  acquainted  with  its 
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contents,  she  was  as  much  alarmed  and  distressed 
as  her  sister.  However,  they  agreed  that  there 
was  nothing  for  it,  but  to  tell  their  mother,  and 
then  consult  with  her  as  to  what  was  to  be  done. 
Luckily,  Mrs.  Smith  did  not  think  of  asking  for 
the  letter  again  until  Gerald  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture, late  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  Clara  put  it 
into  her  hands,  saying, 

"  I  did  not  dare  to  give  it  you  before,  mamma. 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  dreadfully  shocked,  but 
just  what  papa  feared  has  come  to  pass,  and 
Minnie  has  become,  or  at  least  says  she  means  to 
become,  a  Roman  Catholic." 

Mrs.  Smith  turned  red  and  pale  alternately,  as 
she  took  the  letter  and  perused  its  contents.  And 
then  she  fainted  dead  away.  Her  daughters  were 
very  much  alarmed,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
they  could  bring  her  to  herself  again.  And  when 
she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  remember  what 
had  occurred,  it  was  worse  still.  She  was  in 
despair.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  She  never 
should  be  able  to  look  her  husband  in  the  face 
again.  He  would  say  it  was  all  her  fault  for  hav- 
ing left  the  child  in  the  hands  of  those  people, 
and  she  never  would  have  done  so,  if  she  had 
known  that  this  was  to  come  of  it.  It  was  wicked 
— it  was  cruel.  But  crying  and  lamenting  was  of 
no  use.  The  question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
And  at  last  it  was  agreed  that  Lady  Sophia  should 
be  written  to,  and  Minnie  brought  home  directly, 
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and  that  Mr.  Smith  should  not  be  told  anything 
about  it,  until  they  had  seen  her  and  reasoned 
with  her  on  the  subject  themselves. 

And  so,  with  many  sighs  and  tears  and  sad  fore- 
bodings, Minnie  took  leave  of  her  Brussels  friends, 
and  set  off  home  in  company  with  the  servant  who 
had  been  sent  to  bring  her.  The  meeting  with 
her  mother,  with  whom  she  was  and  had  always 
been  a  favourite  child,  was  a  trying  one  to  both. 
But  Minnie,  although  she  cried  and  begged  them 
to  forgive  her,  remained  firm  in  her  resolution, 
and  as  she  absolutely  refused  to  go  to  the  Parish 
Church  with  the  others  on  Sunday,  they  were 
obliged  to  tell  her  father  at  last,  and  a  terrible 
scene  ensued. 

At  first,  he  would  not  believe  it;  The  child 
was  joking,  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  saying. 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  a  thing  for  a  moment. 
But,  once  convinced  that  she  was  in  earnest,  his 
tone  changed,  and  then  he  was  furious  indeed. 
He  raved,  he  swore,  he  abused  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters, and  everybody  else  by  turns.  He  would  turn 
Minnie  out  of  doors.  She  should  not  remain 
under  his  roof,  as  a  Papist.  He  would  disown 
her — have  nothing  more  to  do  with  her.  And  in 
her  despair  and  fright,  the  poor  child  ran  away  to 
Wentmore  Piectory,  and  throwing  herself  into 
Blanche  Lennox's  arms,  implored  her  to  take  care 
of  her,  and  put  her  anywhere — she  did  not  care 
where— only  so  that  she  might  be  hid  from  her 
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father,  and  she  would  be  a  Catholic,  she  would — 
nothing  should  prevent  her. 

Blanche  soothed  and  reasoned  with  her  to  the 
best  of  her  power.  She  knew  (for  Minnie  had 
written  to  her  constantly)  of  all  that  had  been 
going  on,  but  it  was  not  for  her  to  interfere,  and 
she  could  only  pray  for  this  poor  trembling  neo- 
phyte, and  advise  her  for  the  best  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  dictate.  She  listened  to  Minnie's  story 
of  her  father's  wrath  and  violence,  and  she  bade 
her  keep  a  good  courage,  and  never  fear  but  that 
everything  would  right  itself,  and  he  would  get 
over  the  shock  at  last. 

"  Remember,  what  they  think  of  us,  Minnie 
dear,"  she  said.  "  Remember  what  they  believe 
about  our  religion,  and  you  cannot  wonder  that 
Protestants  should  view  it  with  the  abhorrence 
they  do." 

"But,"  sobbed  Minnie,  "I  know  it  is  so  dif- 
ferent— I  know  that  it  is  all  holy  and  beautiful 
and  true.  And  I  will  never  never  give  it  up.  I 
will  never  be  anything  but  a  Catholic,  whatever 
they  say  or  do." 

And  then  Blanche  formed  a  sudden  resolve. 
She  bade  the  weeping  girl  dry  her  tears  and  come 
with  her,  and  she  took  her  back  to  her  father's 
house,  encouraging  her  with  brave  and  cheering 
words  as  she  went.  And  when  they  reached  the 
Oaks,  she  went  straight  into  Mr.  Smith's  library, 
where  he  was  alone,  and  remained  shut  up  with 
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him  for  an  hour  and  more,  whilst  no  one  else  ven- 
tured to  go  near  them.  "What  passed,  until  long 
afterwards,  they  never  knew,  for  Blanche  would 
not  speak  of  it  herself. 

She  came  out,  looking  very  pale,  and  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  and  taking  Minnie  by  the  hand,  she 
said,  "  Come  with  me,"  and  led  her  up  to  her 
father,  who  was  sitting  with  his  head  bowed  over 
his  hands  by  the  table.  He  looked  up,  and  opened 
his  arms  as  they  approached.  Blanche  drew  back, 
and  Minnie  rushed  forward  and  threw  herself  sob- 
bing into  them. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  and 
thank  your  friend  there  for  restoring  us  to  each 
other.  You  may  be  what  you  like — if  you  are 
like  her.     I  ask  nothing  more." 

And  turning  away  his  face,  the  strong  man 
wept  like  a  child. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Sir  George  Hamilton  was  looking  over  the 
Times  at  his  club.  He  had  scanned  all  the 
"news"  of  the  day,  and  was  just  throwing  the 
paper  down  on  the  table  when  his  eye  caught  a 
name  among  the  "  Marriages"  which  made  him 
take  it  up  again.  As  he  read,  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation which  the  ladies  would  call  "  naughty," 
and  walking  up  to  a  gentleman  who  was  standing 
near,  he  pointed  out  the  paragraph  which  had 
arrested  his  attention,  saying, 

"  I  say,  Lethbridge.     Have  you  seen  this?" 

It  was  the  announcement  of  a  marriage,  and 
ran  thus  : — 

"  On  the  3rd  inst.  at  Hollingbroke,  Co.  York, 
Henry  Lucas,  late  Capt.  — th  Regiment,  son  of 
the  late  William  Lucas,  Esq.  of  Stalliughall,  Co. 
Sussex,  to  Susannah  Constance,  only  daughter  of 
John  Hughes,  Esq.,  of  Manchester." 

Charles  Lethbridge  (for  he  was  the  person  ad- 
dressed) looked  up  in  the  other's  face  as  he  put 
the  paper  down. 
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"The  d d   villain  !"   he    exclaimed.     "He 

didn't  marry  her  then,  after  all  ?" 

"  Why,  there  never  was  a  divorce  that  I  heard 
of,  so  I  suppose  he  could  not  have  done  that. 
But  that  he  should  have  deserted  her,  and  mar- 
ried someone  else  already — one  could  hardly  have 
believed  possible !" 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  had  the  shooting 
of  him,"  returned  Charles,  taking  up  his  hat  and 
gloves.  "Do  you  remember  that  day  at  the 
Louvre,  Hamilton,  when  you  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  the  pretty  bride,  just  as  they  had  driven  away 
on  their  wedding  tour  ?  When  I  heard  the  name, 
I  thought  it  was — someone  else.  But,  to  think  it 
should  have  ended  so  !  Poor  thing,  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  her  ?" 

He  took  Sir  George  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  two  friends  left  the  club  together. 

"Did  you  know  Graham  at  all?"  asked  Sir 
George,  after  a  few  minutes  silence,  as  they  walked 
down  the  street. 

"  He  used  to  come  over  to  our  place,  and  I  saw 
him  now  and  then  at  Wentmore,"  answered 
Charles.  "But  I  knew  very  little  of  him,  and 
never  liked  him  much." 

"  I  met  him  once,  when  I  was  crossing  over  to 
Calais,"  said  Sir  George.  "He  was  travelling 
with  his  cousin,  (the  one  who  has  just  come  into 
that  fortune,  you  know,)  and  we  were  to  have  gone 
on  to  Paris  together,  but  he  was  suddenly  called 
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back  to  England,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.  I 
imagine  no  one  feels  for  him  very  much.  They 
used  to  quarrel  tremendously,  I  believe,  and  from 
what  I  hear,  I  fancy  he  was  the  most  to  blame  of 
the  two.  I  am  told  that  he  neglected  her,  and 
behaved  badly  in  more  ways  than  one." 

"Well.  It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  believe 
about  those  things  sometimes.  I  heard  in  one 
quarter  he  was  in  a  dreadful  way  at  first,  as  I 
suppose  any  man  would  be,  when  he  found  she 
had  left  him,  and  others  said  that  he  was  rather 
glad  than  otherwise  to  get  rid  of  her.  But  it  is  a 
thing  the  Lennoxes  do  not  speak  about,  and  they 
are  the  only  people  likely  to  know  the  truth.  Both 
Gerald  Lennox  and  his  father  went  over  to  Brus- 
sels, as  soon  as  they  heard  of  what  had  happened, 
and  saw  Graham.  They  were  awfully  cut  up 
about  it,  as  you  may  imagine,  but  I  fancy  they 
were  rather  disgusted  at  the  tone  he  took,  and  I 
know  they  did  not  stay  long.  He  went  off  some- 
where after  that,  and  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  him  since." 

"  It  must  be  a  dreadful  thing  for  the  Lennoxes," 
said  Sir  George,  musingly.  "  She  always  lived 
with  them,  did  she  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  was  how  we  knew  her.  She  was 
brought  up  with  Blanche  Lennox,  and  many  peo- 
ple thought  they  were  sisters." 

"Miss  Lennox  is  in  town,  isn't  she?"  asked 
Sir  George.     "  I  met  her  at  Lord  Norwood's  the 
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other  night,  and  I  understood  from  her  that  she 
had  come  up  for  a  short  time." 

"  She  is  staying  with  a  friend  of  theirs — Mrs. 
Lewis,  in  Park  Street,"  answered  Charles.  "  I 
am  goiog  there  now.  "Will  you  walk  with  me  as 
far  ?" 

Blanche  had  received  a  note,  as  mentioned  in 
the  last  chapter,  from  Minnie  Smith,  begging  her 
to  go  over  and  "help"  her  in  some  emergency. 
And  when  she  arrived  at  the  Oaks,  she  found 
them  all  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  tribulation. 
Mr.  Smith  had  utterly  refused  to  let  Minnie  go  to 
Mass  at  a  farm  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
a  priest  was  staying  for  a  few  days. 

The  farmer's  wife,  herself  a  Catholic,  and  a 
good-natured  body,  hearing  that  "  the  youngest 
Miss  Smith  had  come  back  from  abroad  a  real 
Roman  Catholic,"  had  sent  over  word  that  there 
would  be  Mass  there  on  the  following  day,  and 
Benediction  in  the  evening.  Blanche,  who  knew 
Mrs.  Felter  well,  was  herself  going  to  Thursfield 
on  the  occasion,  and  she  had  fully  intended  asking 
leave  to  take  Minnie  with  her,  but  she  had  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Minnie  about  it, 
and  the  intimation  therefore  came  upon  the  latter 
as  a  surprise.  Of  course,  she  would  go,  even  if 
she  had.  to  walk  all  the  way,  but  if  she  could  have 
the  carriage,  so  much  the  better.  She  sat  down 
in  haste  to  write  a  little  note  to  Mrs.  Felter, 
thanking  her  for  letting  her  know,  and  saying  she 
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would  certainly  be  there,  and  with  this  note  in  her 
hand,  she  had  gone  to  her  mother  to  ask  if  she 
might  tell  the  coachman  the  carriage  would  be 
wanted.  Mrs.  Smith  was  rather  taken  aback  by 
the  proposal.  It  had  been  a  great  comfort  to  her, 
thanks  to  Blanche's  interference,  that  the  domestic 
storm  which  had  threatened  in  consequence  of 
Minnie's  religious  change,  had  blown  over  as 
peaceably  as  it  had  done,  and  she  feared  doing 
anything  which  might  endanger  the  quiet  so 
happily  restored  in  the  family.  She  therefore 
hesitated  when  Minnie  informed  her  of  her  wish 
to  go  to  Thursfield,  and  expressed  her  doubts  as 
to  what  her  father  would  say  to  her  doing  so.  In 
the  midst  of  their  discussion  Mr.  Smith  came  in, 
and  hearing  Mrs.  Felter's  name,  and  something 
about  the  carriage,  he  asked  what  they  were  talk- 
ing of. 

And  then  Minnie,  emboldened  by  his  kindness 
to  her  of  late,  told  him  what  she  wanted  to  do, 
and  said  that  she  should  like  to  have  the  carriage, 
if  she  might,  but  that,  if  it  was  wanted,  she  had 
no  doubt  she  could  get  over  in  some  other  way, 
and  sooner  than  not  go  at  all,  she  would  walk. 

Mr.  Smith  did  not  get  into  a  rage,  as  his  wife 
had  feared  he  might  do,  but  in  a  very  decided 
manner,  he  informed  his  daughter  that  she  could 
not  have  his  carriage  to  go  to  Mass  at  Thursfield 
or  anywhere  else,  and  what  was  more,  he  should 
not  allow  her  to  go  at  all.     She  was  not  a  Roman 
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Catholic  yet,  and  he  was  not  going  to  have  it 
reported  all  about  the  place  that  she  was  one.  He 
had  told  her  that  he  would  not  prevent  her  from 
becoming  a  Papist,  and  he  was  not  going  back 
from  his  word,  but  it  would  be  time  enough  when 
she  was  one,  for  her  to  be  going  about  the  country 
to  Mass,  or  whatever  it  was,  and  he  would  not 
hear  of  her  doing  so  now. 

In  vain  Minnie  protested  that  she  was  in  heart 
a  Catholic  already,  and  her  having  been  received 
or  not  into  the  Church,  made  no  difference  as  to 
the  necessity  of  hearing  Mass,  whenever  she  had 
the  opportunity.  Her  father  was  immoveable,  and 
thereupon  she  wrote  to  Blanche  Lennox  imploring 
her  to  come  to  her  assistance. 

But  when  Blanche  arrived  at  the  Oaks,  she  told 
Minnie  that,  in  her  opinion,  it  was  not  a  point 
on  which  she  could  venture  to  argue  with  Mr. 
Smith.  She  (Minnie)  was  not  yet  actually  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  even  if  she 
had  been,  there  was  no  obligation  upon  her  to 
hear  Mass  on  this  particular  day,  but  she  promised 
to  speak  both  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  about  what 
was  really  of  much  more  consequence,  since  he 
had  given  his  consent*  anci  beg  them  to  allow  her 
to  go  up  to  town  with  her,  and  be  admitted  into 
the  Church  at  once.  Her  friend  Mrs.  Lewis  had 
asked  her  to  go  and  stay  with  her  for  a  short  time 
in  Park  Street,  and  she  would  only  be  too  de- 
lighted to  see  Minnie  as  well,  for  such  a  purpose 
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she  knew,  and  then,  when  she  was  once  absolutely 
a  Catholic,  there  would  be  no  further  opposition, 
she  felt  sure,  to  her  doing  as  she  wished  about 
hearing  Mass  or  anything  else.  Minnie  was  over- 
joyed at  the  idea,  and  engaged,  if  Blanche  could 
only  get  leave  for  her  to  do  that,  to  say  nothing 
more  about  going  to  Thursfield. 

Blanche's  influence  with  Mr.  Smith  was  cer- 
tainly  wonderful.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  only 
to  propose  a  thing,  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  it  im- 
mediately. Mrs.  Smith,  now  that  it  came  to  the 
point,  was  much  more  inclined  to  put  off  the  evil 
hour  of  Minnie's  actual  reception  into  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  did  not  like  the  thought  of  what 
would  be  said  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  Minnie's 
conversion  was  known  as  a  positive  fact.  "  She 
feared  it  would  injure  the  prospects  of  her  other 
girls.  Minnie's,  of  course,  were  utterly  ruined,  as 
no  one  would  think  of  marrying  a  Koman  Catholic. 
But,  suddenly,  she  remembered  Gerald  ;  and  "  a 
change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream."  She 
was  quite  certain  there  was  no  chance  of  his  ever 
coming  back  to  Protestantism.  She  knew  enough 
of  him  to  be  convinced  that  any  idea  of  that  sort 
was  perfectly  hopeless,  and  therefore,  when  she 
came  to  think  of  it,  this  unhappy  resolve  of  poor 
Minnie's  to  adopt  the  Faith  of  Rome,  and  join  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  so  devoted  a  member, 
was  not  so  unhappy  a  thing  after  all.  Of  course, 
she  said  nothing  about  why  she  had  altered  her 
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mind,  but  when  her  husband  informed  her  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  Minnie  might  go  to  Lon- 
don and  "  get  it  over"  as  soon  as  she  pleased, 
Mrs. .  Smith  likewise  withdrew  her  opposition  to 
the  proposal,  and  with  many  tears  and  embraces 
told  Minnie  to   "  Go,  and  be  happy  her  own  way." 

And  so  it  was  settled  that  Ferdinand  Lennox 
should  escort  the  two  young  ladies  up  to  town, 
Mrs.  Lewis  having  written  to  say  how  much  plea- 
sure it  would  give  her  to  see  Blanche's  friend,  and 
such  being  the  case,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Park 
Street  was  much  frequented  by  Mr.  Charles  Leth- 
bridge  just  now.  Indeed,  he  often  found  himself 
walking  in  that  direction,  more  than  once,  during 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Sir  George  Hamilton  accompanied  him  to  the 
corner  of  South  Street,  and  then  took  leave  of 
him,  saying,  as  he  went  off,  "  I  shall  look  out  for 
you  in  the  drive.  You  are  sure  to  be  either  in 
the  Norwood  or  the  Lewis  carriage,  I  suppose  ?" 

Charles  laughed,  and  said,  "  he  didn't  know — 
very  likely — it  would  depend  on  circumstances," 
and  then  turned  up  Park  Street.  As  he  approached 
Mrs.  Lewis's  door,  a  carriage  stopped  before  it. 
He  just  came  up  in  time  to  hand  Lady  Margaret 
Stewart  out,  who  was  calling  to  see  Blanche. 

"  It  will  be  the  Norwood  carriage  most  probably, 
then,"  he  thought,  with  a  smile. 

"You  are  going  in,  of  course  ?"  said  Lady 
Margaret. 
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"  As  the  ladies  are  at  home,  I  shall  do  so,  cer- 
tainly," said  Charles.  And  he  followed  her  into 
the  house. 

In  the  drawing-room,  they  found  Minnie  Smith 
alone.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Blanche  would  be  there 
directly,  she  said.  They  were  both  finishing  let- 
ters for  the  post. 

"  Is  Blanche  in  her  room?"  asked  Lady  Mar- 
garet, "  for,  if  so,  I  will  run  up  and  see  her.  I 
know  the  way." 

"  Yes,  she  is ;"  answered  Minnie.  "  You  know 
why  I  am  here  ?"  she  added,  turning  to  Charles 
Lethbridge,  when  Lady  Margaret  had  left  the 
room.     "  What  I  have  come  up  for  ?" 

"  Blanche  told  me,  yesterday,"  said  Charles, 
"lam  rather  angry  with  her,  for  I  suspect  that  it 
is  her  doing  in  some  measure." 

"  As  far  as  helping  me  about  what  I  should 
have  been  powerless  to  achieve  without  her  help, 
goes,  my  being  here  is  entirely  her  doing,"  said 
Minnie.  "  She  obtained  my  father's  consent  both 
to  my  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  to  my  visit  here, 
in  order  that  I  might,  be  received.  I  owe  her 
more  than  I  can  say.  But,  she  never  interfered  at 
all,  until  I  told  her  that  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  be  a  Catholic,  I  know  she  prayed  for  me,  and 
to  her  prayers  I  am  doubtless  greatly  indebted, 
but  when  I  went  abroad  in  the  winter  I  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  joining  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  Blanche,  although  she  often  spoke  to  me  of 
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the  happiness  she  had  found  in  that  Church  her- 
self, never  attempted  to  persuade  or  influence  me 
on  the  subject  in  the  least.  I  remember  asking 
her  once,  why  she  did  not  try  to  do  so,  if  she 
thought  I  was  so  wrong,  and  that  her  view  of 
things  was  the  only  right  one,  and — ■" 

"  And  what  did  she  say  ?"  enquired  Charles, 
hastily. 

"  She  said,  that  I  was  quite  mistaken  if  I 
thought  that  she  did  not  wish  for  my  conversion. 
She  hoped  and  prayed  for  it,  as  she  did  for  that  of 
all  her  Protestant  friends."  And  Minnie  looked 
hard  at  her  companion  as  she  spoke,  "  but  she 
would  on  no  account  do  or  say  anything  which 
might  unsettle  me,  or  make  me  doubtful  of  my 
own  position  as  a  member  of  the  English  Church, 
unless  she  saw  some  likelihood  of  my  really  be- 
coming a  Catholic.  I  told  her  that  I  looked  upon 
myself  as  a  Catholic  already,  and  was  no  more  a 
Protestant  than  she  was.  I-  hated  and  detested 
Protestantism,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
She  smiled,  and  said,  she  would  not  discuss  that 
question  with  me,  and  I  was  rather  cross  with  her 
for  not  doing  so.  I  understand  now  what  she 
meant  by  thinking  it  would  be  wrong  to  '  unsettle' 

me,  but  I  did  not  do  so  then." 

« 

"  And  what  did  she  mean  ?"      , 

"  She  has  told  me  since,  that  seeing  my  mind 
was  set  upon  discovering  the  Truth,  and  having 
no  fear  for  the  ultimate  result,  she  felt  that  the 
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surest  and  safest  way  was  to  leave  me  entirely  in 
God's  Hands,  without  attempting  to  hurry  me  on 
to  conclusions  which  I  might  come  to  in  my  mind, 
without  being  converted  in  my  heart.  And  now  I 
see  how  right  she  was.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
a  little  perseverance,  she  might  have  convinced  me 
that  it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  submit  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  I  am  equally  certain  that  I 
should  not  then  have  had  courage  to  do  so.  My 
going  to  Brussels,  and  all  that  I  saw  and  heard 
there,  did  more  for  me  than  any  amount  of  book- 
reading  or  argument  could  possibly  have  done, 
and  dear  Blanche  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
that.  She  tells  me  that  she  begged  many  to  pray 
for  me,"  here  Minnie's  voice  faltered  a  little, 
"  the  Poor  Clares,  especially,  and  I  feel  that  to 
those  prayers  I  really  owe  everything." 

Charles  Lethbridge  rose  from  the  chair  on  which 
he  had  been  sitting  at  a  little  distance  from 
Minnie,    and  came  towards  her. 

"  Tell  me  one  thing,"  he  said.  "  Do  you — 
does  Blanche  believe,  that  there  is  no  salvation 
out  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ?" 

Minnie  looked  at  him  gravely,  and  answered, 

"  We  believe  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
One  True  Church  of  God  upon  earth.  We  believe 
that  all  who  are  baptized  are  virtually  members  of 
that  Church  by  reason  of  their  baptism,  there 
being  no  other  form  of  admission  into  the  Church, 
and  that  form  being  sufficient.     But,  with  regard 
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to  those  who,  not  being  children,  and  being  able  to 
judge  for  themselves,  are  out  of  visible  communion 
with  the  Church,  we  feel  that  their  state  is  one 
of  great  peril,  as  even  if  they  can  plead  invin- 
cible ignorance,  and  perfect  good  faith  in  remain- 
ing where  they  are,  being  cat  off,  (whether  from 
their  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of  others,)  from  the 
Sacraments  and  other  means  of  grace,  they  are 
deprived  of  those  helps  and  privileges  which 
Catholics  enjoy,  and  without  which  it  seems 
scarcely  possible   that   they   can   be    saved." 

"  And  by  the  '  Catholic  Church  '  you  mean,  that 
Church  which  is  in  outward  and  visible  Commu- 
nion with  the  See  of  Rome,  and  no  other  ?" 

"We  do." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Charles,  and  going  up  to  a 
window,  he  remained  for  some  time  in  silence, 
apparently  watching  the  passers-by  belaw. 

Minnie  thought  it  better  not  to  disturb  him, 
and  taking  up  a  book,  which  she  had  been  read- 
ing, she  resumed  her  perusal  of  its  contents. 

Before  either  of  them  had  again  spoken,  the 
door  opened,  and  Blanche  Lennox  entered  the 
room,  followed  by  Lady  Margaret. 

"  Margaret  is  going  to  take  me  out  in  her  car- 
riage," said  Blanche,  addressing  Minnie,  after  she 
had  exchanged  a  silent  greeting  with  Charles,  who 
sprang  forward  to  meet  her.  "  "Will  you  not  come 
too?" 

But  Minnie  wanted  to  finish  her  book,  and  said 
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she  should  go  out  with  Mrs.  Lewis  bye  and  bye. 
There  was  Benediction  at  Farm  Street  at  five 
o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  was  going  to  take  her 
there. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Blanche,  "  I  will  make  Mar- 
garet drop  me  there  too,  when  we  have  had  a  turn 
in  the  Park,  and  then  I  shall  join  you  coming 
out." 

"  You  will  come  with  us,  at  any  rate  ?"  said 
Lady  Margaret,  turning  to  Charles. 

The  young  Guardsman  replied  that  he  should 
only  be  too  happy,  if  she  would  allow  him  to  do 
so,  and  taking  leave  of  Minnie,  he  followed  the 
others  down  stairs. 

A  young  woman  was  standing  in  the  hall,  and 
drew  back  as  they  passed.  Lady  Margaret  glanced 
at  her  for  a  moment.  She  thought  she  had  seen 
her  face  before,  but  could  not  remember  when 
She  was  probably  a  shop  woman  who  had  come  to 
the  house  with  some  message,  and  she  might  have 
seen  her  at  her  employer's.  She  went  on  and  took 
her  seat  in  the  carriage  without  thinking  more 
about  it.  Blanche  was  about  to  follow  her.  She 
had  been  looking  round  at  Charles  with  a  laughing 
reply  to  some  remark  he  had  made  as  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  had  not  observed  the 
young  girl  who  started  at  seeing  her,  and  seemed 
half-inclined  to  step  forward  and  speak  to  her,  but 
apparently  lacking  courage  to  do  so,  whispered 
something  eagerly  to  the  footman,  who  was  stand- 
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ing  by  the  open  door,  as  Blanche  passed  out. 
The  man  looked  at  her  as  if  in  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  stepping  up  to  Blanche  as  she  was 
about  to  get  into  the  carriage,  he  said, 

"  There  is  a  young  person,  Miss,  who  says  she 
very  much  wishes  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment. 
I  told  her  you  was  going  out,  but  she  says  it  is 
very  particular,  if  you  would  not  mind  seeing  her 
for  one  minute." 

Blanche  looked  round  in  astonishment. 

"  Who  is  it  ?     Where  is  she  ?"   she  asked. 

Charles  Lethbrulge  had  heard  what  the  servant 
said,  and  turned  to  the  girl  who  was  standing 
just  inside  the  door,  and  seemed  half-inclined  to 
follow  Blanche  into  the  street,  saying, 

"  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  Miss  Lennox  ? 
Have  you  any  message  for  her?  She  is  just 
going  out,  as  you  see." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  must  speak  to  her  for  one  minute," 
exclaimed  the  girl,  entreatingly,  and  Blanche,  at 
that  moment,  turned  round  and  caught  sight  of 
her  face. 

"  Jane  !  Jane  Upton  ?"  she  cried,  in  astonish- 
ment.    "  Is  that  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  Miss.  If  you  please,  Miss,  can  I  see 
you  alone  for  one  minute  ?" 

There  was  something  so  earnest  and  imploring 
in  the  girl's  tone,  that  Blanche  turned  to  Mar- 
garet, saying  she  would  not  keep  her  more  than  a 
minute,  and  went  back  into  the  house.     Desiring 
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Jane  to  follow  her,  she  led  the  way  into  a  small 
room  which  opened  into  the  hall  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs.  The  girl  went  in  after  her,  and  shut  the 
door. 

Charles  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  carriage, 
striking  his  hoot  with  his  cane. 

"  It  was  someone  she  knew.  One  of  the  Went- 
more  people,  I  daresay,"  he  said  to  Lady  Mar- 
garet, who  was  wondering  what  the  young  woman's 
business  with  Blanche  could  be. 

"It  seemed  to  me  that  I  knew  her  face,  but  I 
may  be  mistaken,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  I 
thought  she  was  probably  a  messenger  from  some 
shop." 

Just  then,  the  door  of  the  room  into  which  she 
had  taken  the  young  person  in  question,  opened, 
and  Blanche  came  out.  Her  face  was  flushed,  and 
she  was  evidently  excited.  Hastily  approaching 
the  carriage,  she  said, 

"  Margaret,  dear,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  with 
you,  so  do  not  wait  for  me."  Then  turning  to 
Charles,  she  added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  must  go 
somewhere  directly  in  a  cab  with  this  girl,  who  is 
one  of  our  Wentmore  people,  and  I  want  you  to  go 
with  me.     Will  you  ?" 

"  Of  course,  I  will,"  said  Charles.  And  as 
Blanche  returned  into  the  house,  he  explained  to 
Lady  Margaret  that  he  was  going  to  act  as 
Blanche's  escort  elsewhere. 

"It  is  on  some  charitable  errand,  she  is  bound, 
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do  doubt,"  he  said,  "  and  apparently  it  is  one 
which  permits  of  no  delay.  I  am  sorry  we  should 
have  lost  our  drive,  but  it  is  quite  necessary 
if  she  is  going  off  anywhere  in  a  cab,  as  she  says, 
that  someone  should  go  with  her.  Do  you  not 
think  so  ?" 

Lady  Margaret  bowed,  and  smiled  in  acquies- 
cence, and  saying  that  she  should  not  go  into  the 
Park  until  later,  now  that  Blanche  had  deserted 
her,  she  desired  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Bel- 
gravia,  where  she  had  some  calls  to  make,  and 
departed. 

"I  wonder  what  that  girl  wanted  with  Blanche?" 
she  thought,  as  she  leaned  back  in  the  carriage, 
"  I  am  certain  that  I  have  seen  her  somewhere, 
lately,  and  I  don't  think  it  was  in  any  shop. 
Blanche  seemed  excited  and  nervous,  I  thought, 
but  perhaps  that  was  my  imagination.  I  am  glad 
Charles  is  going  with  her,  wherever  it  is.  To 
some  Roman  Catholic  place,  I  daresay.  How 
devoted  he  is  to  her!"  And  Lady  Margaret 
sighed;  why,  she  would  perhaps  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  explain. 

She  was  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Blanche 
had  been  nervous  and  excited  when  she  spoke  to 
her  at  the  carriage  door.  The  short  interview  she 
had  had  with'  Jane  Upton  had  caused  her  both 
agitation  and  surprise.  The  girl,  as  perhaps  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  a  protegee  of  Blanche's 
at  Wentmore.     She  had  obtained  a  situation  for 
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Ler  in  London,  with  the  help  of  poor  Arthur 
Woods,  some  two  years  ago,  and  since  that  time 
had  heard  of  her  occasionally  as  doing  well,  though 
lately  she  had  lost  sight  of  her.  She  was  natu- 
rally surprised  at  seeing  her  again  so  unexpectedly 
now,  and  Jane's  manner,  which  was  nervous  and 
agitated  to  a  degree,  surprised  her  still  more. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  become  a  Catholic, 
(Blanche  exclaimed  with  astonishment  and  delight 
on  hearing  this,)  and  was  now  living  as  servant 
with  a  missionary  priest  in  London.  He,  Father 
Vincent,  had  been  called  in  to  attend  a  dying 
lady,  who  was  lodging  in  his  district,  a  very  poor 
one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albany  Street,  and 
Jane  had  been  sent  by  him  to  carry  her  some 
nourishing  food  which  had  been  ordered  by  the 
doctor,  and  which  she  had  no  means,  being  in 
very  reduced  circumstances,  of  procuring  for  her- 
self. To  her  surprise,  Jane  had  been  recognized 
by  this  lady,  who  asked  her  if  she  had  not  lived  at 
Wentmore  in  Southshire  once,  and  if  her  name 
was  not  Upton.  And  then  she  asked  her  all  sorts 
of  questions  about  the  Lennox  family,  whom  she 
seemed  to  know  very  well.  Jane  supposed  that 
she  had  once  been  staying  in  those  parts,  that  was 
the  only  way  in  which  she  could  account  for  her 
knowing  so  much  about  them,  but  she  did  not 
remember  her  at  first,  at  all,  herself.  Afterwards, 
she  recollected  having  seen  her  at  Wentmore,  but 
Mrs.   Gray,  (that  was  the  lady's  name,)  was  too 
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unwell  to  say  much,  and  it  was  not  for  Jane,  of 
course,  to  make  remarks.  She  had  become  much 
worse  the  last  few  days,  was  dying  fast,  the  doctor 
seemed  to  think,  and  Father  Vincent  was  going  to 
give  her  the  last  Sacraments  that  evening.  Jane 
knew  that  Miss  Lennox  was  in  town,  having  seen 
one  of  the  Norwood  servants,  who  had  come  from 
Wentmore,  like  herself,  and  been  told  by  her  that 
she  was  staying  in  Park  Street,  and  she  had  come 
to  beg  and  entreat  her  to  go  back  with  her  and  see 
this  poor  lady.  She  was  sure  it  would  be  such  a 
comfort  to  her,  all  alone,  as  she  was,  amongst 
strangers,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose  if  Miss 
Blanche  would  be  so  good,  so  very  good,  as  to 
come  directly. 

Her  manner  was  so  earnest,  and  her  tone  so 
imploring,  that  Blanche  could  not  hesitate,  and 
said  she  would  go  with  her  at  once.  She  felt 
greatly  interested  in  what  she  heard,  but  was  a 
good  deal  puzzled  at  the  same  time.  Who  could 
this  poor  lady  be  '?  She  did  not  know  any  Mrs. 
Gray.  She  could  not  recollect  anyone  who  had 
been  to  "Wentniore  of  that  name, — and  a  Catholic ! 
It  was  altogether  perplexing,  but  as  to  going,  if 
Jane  thought  she  could  be  of  any  use,  she  could 
not  hesitate  about  that,  and  she  would  do  so  im- 
mediately. 

A  few  words  explained  to  Charles  the  object  of 
their  expedition.  Jane's  haste  to  depart  was 
great,   and  her   anxiety   had   imparted   itself    to 
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Blanche,  who  was  equally  desirous  to  lose  no  time 
in  starting.  A  cab  was  called,  and  Jane  having 
told  the  driver  where  to  go,  they  set  off,  Blanche 
making  her  get  inside  with  her  and  Charles. 

The  more  Blanche  reflected,  the  more  she  was 
puzzled.  She  asked  Jane  where  the  lady  had 
been  staying  when  she  remembered  her  at  Went- 
more,  but  the  girl  became  so  confused  and  em- 
barrassed, and  seemed  so  unable  to  explain,  that 
Blanche  wondered  all  the  more,  and  thought  she 
had  done  wisely  in  asking  Charles  to  go  with  her, 
feeling  that  there  was  something  odd  about  the 
story  altogether,  and  almost  thinking,  were  it  not 
for  her  reliance  on  Jane's  truth  and  honesty,  that 
it  might  be  a  trap  to  enlist  her  sympathies  for 
some  undeserving  case  on  false  pretences.  But 
the  girl  had  made  no  objection  to  Mr.  Lethbridge 
going  with  them,  so  there  could  be  no  intended 
deception,  and  as  she  only  puzzled  herself  the 
more,  by  trying  to  make  it  out,  she  determined  to 
think  no  more  about  it  until  she  arrived  at  the 
place  of  destination  and  saw  the  lady  herself. 

When  the  cab  stopped  in  front  of  a  third  class 
lodging-house  in  a  small  street  near  Munster 
Square,  Jane  alighted  hurriedly,  and  begged 
Blanche  to  wait  one  moment  in  a  room  below, 
whilst  she  went  upstairs  to  prepare  the  lady  for 
seeing  her.  After  some  little  delay  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  slatternly-looking  maid  servant,  and 
Jane  led  the  way  in,  shewing  Blanche  into  a  small 
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room  on  the  ground  floor,  where,  promising  to 
return  immediately,  she  left  her.  Charles  desired 
the  cabman  to  wait,  and  followed  Blanche  into  the 
house,  saying  he  should  remain  there  until  she 
came  down  again. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  were  able  to  come  with  me," 
said  Blanche.  "  I  daresay  it  is  foolish  of  me,  but 
I  think  I  should  have  been  almost  afraid  to  come 
alone." 

"  And  I  certainly  should  not  have  liked  you  to 
have  done  so,"  answered  Charles.  "I  wonder 
who  this  poor  lady  is  ?  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
infectious  in  her  illness." 

"Jane  told  me  it  was  consumption.  I  have 
often  been  with  consumptive  people  when  they 
were  dying,  so  you  need  not  be  afraid.  But,  of 
course,  I  shall  not  stay  long." 

Jane  came  down  stairs  again  almost  immedi- 
ately, and  begging  Blanche  to  follow  her,  she  led 
the  way  up  to  a  landing  on  the  second  floor. 
Then  opening  the  door  of  a  bedroom  she  motioned 
Blanche  to  enter,  and  followed  her  in  quickly, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  Blanche  looked 
round,  expecting  to  see  the  invalid  in  the  bed  or 
on  the  sofa,  but  there  was  no  one  in  the  room. 

"  No,  Miss,  this  is  not  her  room,"  exclaimed 
Jane,  seeing  Blanche's  look  of  surprise.  "  She  is 
in  the  next  room,  and  you  shall  go  to  her  directly. 
But,  oh  !  Miss,"  she  added,  suddenly  clasping  her 
hands  and  becoming  violently  agitated,  "  I  could 
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not  let  you  go  in  without  preparing  you  first.  I 
should  not  have  come  to  you  for  a  perfect  stranger, 
Miss,  I  could  not  tell  you  everything  before,  I  did 
not  dare,  and  I  was  put  to,  to  answer  some  of  your 
questions  as  it  was.  She  would  be  angry  with  me 
if  she  knew  I  had  fetched  you,  but  I  could  not 
hear  her  moaning  and  sighing  and  longing  to  see 
you  just  once  more  before  she  died,  and  knowing 
you  was  in  London,  without  coming  to  tell  you, 
as  I  knew  you  would  come  to  her,  poor  thing,  I 
was  certain  of  it.  But  oh  !  Miss,  that  it  should 
ever  have  come  to  this  !  Who  would  have  thought 
it!" 

"  Jane  !"  cried  Blanche,  now  much  alarmed  and 
distressed,  "who  is  it?  What  do  you  mean? 
Tell  me.     What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Her  name  isn't  Mrs.  Gray,  Miss.  I  knew  her 
the  moment  she  spoke  to  me,  though  I  was  struck 
dumb  to  see  her  in  such  a  place  as  this,  and  in 
such  a  way  too.  But  Miss,  what  a  blessed  com- 
fort it  is  that  she  is  a  Catholic,  and  has  Father 
Vincent  to  be  with  her  !  We  can  never  be  thank- 
ful enough  for  that  I" 

"Jane,  why  do  you  keep  me  in  this  suspense? 
Who  is  she  ?     Tell  me  ?" 

"  It  is  Mrs.  Graham,  Miss.  Miss  Barbara  that 
was!  Hush!"  she  exclaimed,  as  Blanche  uttered 
a  cry  of  grief  and  amazement.  "  She  will  hear 
you,  and  she  does  not  know  you  are  here.  I  have 
only  told  her  a  good  lady  is  coming  to  see  her. 
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She  said  she  did  not  wish  to  see  anyone.  She 
did  not  want  any  stranger  to  come  near  her,  how- 
ever kind.  I  did  not  dare  say  you  was  no  stranger, 
Miss.  Oh,  be  calm,  Miss,  be  calm  if  you  can, 
dear  Miss  Blanche,  for  her  poor  sake.  May  God 
help  us  !" 

"  But,  Jane,  how  came  she  here  ?  And  is  she 
really  so  ill  ? — dying  ?     Oh,  it  can't  be  !" 

And  Blanche,  utterly  unnerved,  sank  down  upon 
a  chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  I  would  have  prepared  you  better  for  it,  if  I 
could,  Miss,"  said  Jane,  in  great  distress,  "  but  I 
did  not  know  how.  If  you  can  come  to  her  now, 
pray  do,  Miss.  The  sight  of  you  will  do  her  more 
good  than  anything.  Only,  Miss,  you  must  be 
prepared  to  see  her  sadly  changed,  poor  thing — 
sadly  changed !" 

Blanche  rose  up,  and  composing  herself  with  an 
effort,  said,  "  Take  me  to  her,  Jane,  I  will  go  at 
once." 

The  girl  looked  at  her  for  a  moment,  as  if  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  she  was  sufficiently  calm. 
Then  turning  round,  she  opened  the  door,  passed 
out  on  to  the  landing,  and  entered  a  room  on  the 
opposite  side,  into  which  Blanche  followed  her 
with  a  beating  heart. 

A  weak  voice,  proceeding  from  a  bed  at  one  side 
of  the  room,  said, 

"Is  the  lady  there,  Jane  ?  I  thought  you  said 
she  was  coming  upstairs." 
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Oh,  how  changed  was  that  voice  !  and  yet  there 
was  something  in  it  which  sounded  like  Barbara's. 

With  a  low  cry,  Blanche  sprang  forward  and 
threw  herself  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  putting  her 
arms  round  Barbara's  neck. 

"Barbara  !  It  is  I,  Blanche — do  you  not  know 
me?" 

The  other  looked  up,  and  gave  a  slight  scream. 

"Blanche  !"  she  cried,  "  Blanche  !  You  here  ! 
Impossible  !" 

The  last  time  the  cousins  had  seen  each  other 
had  been  when  they  parted  at  the  Victoria  Station 
on  the  day  Blanche  had  come  up  with  her  parents 
to  town,  two  years  before,  and  Barbara  had  been 
on  her  way  to  Leamington.  And  now — and  thus 
— they  met  again  ! 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Charles,  after  waiting  for  some  time  in  the 
little  room  on  the  ground  floor,  hecame  rather 
impatient,  and  wondered  when  Blanche  would 
come  down  again.  Just  as  he  was  pulling  to- 
wards him  an  old  album  which  lay  on  the  table, 
and  which  he  had  already  looked  through  twice, 
the  door  opened,  and  Blanche  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  he  could  see  that  she 
had  been  crying.  She  walked  up  to  him  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Charles,"  she  said,  "  it  is  our  cousin — Bar- 
bara. Barbara  Graham,  She  is  very  ill.  Dying. 
Jane  prepared  me  before  I  went  into  the  room, 
but  you  can  imagine  what  I  felt  at  seeing  her 
again  like  that,—  and  in  such  a  place.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Father  Vincent,  and  this  poor  girl, 
who  it  seems  very  soon  found  out  who  she  was, 
she  would  not  have  even  the  commonest  neces- 
saries about  her.     They  say  she  was  half  starving, 
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and  oil,  so  altered,  poor  thing,  I  should  scarcely 
have  known  her  !" 

"  Mrs.  Graham  !  Your  cousin  ?  You  don't 
say  so  !"  exclaimed  Charles.  "Poor  thing, — this 
is  very  dreadful.  No  wonder  you  look  pale  and 
upset,  my  darling.  How  little  we  thought  of  this 
as  we  came  along  !" 

"  She  was  very  much  overcome  at  seeing  me," 
continued  Blanche,  "  and  any  excitement  or  agita- 
tion in  her  weak  state,  is,  of  course,  very  bad  for 
her.  I  was  obliged  to  come  away,  as  whilst  I  was 
there  she  would  talk.  I  did  not  ask  her  any 
questions,  but  she  said  that  if  I  went  to  Father 
Vincent  he  would  tell  me  all  about  her.  He' 
knows  everything,  and  has  been  so  kind  and  good 
to  her,  she  says.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  she 
must  have  died  long  ago." 

"  But  this  illness  must  have  come  on  very  sud- 
denly," said  Charles.  "  You  did  not  know  that  she 
was  inclined  to  be  consumptive?  You  say  she  is 
very  badly  off.  Of  course,  we  must  see  that  she 
has  everything  she  requires  at  once.  The  first 
thing  is  to  ascertain  if  she  can  be  moved.  Do 
you  know  where  the  doctor  lives  who  has  been 
attending  her  ?" 

"  Jane  can  tell  us,"  answered  Blanche.  "  I 
have  promised  to  come  and  see  her  again  in  the 
evening,  but  now  I  am  impatient  to  find  Father 
Vincent,  and  hear  from  him  all  he  can  tell  me 
about  her.     Oh!    Charles,"  she  added,   covering 
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her  face  with  her  hands,  whilst  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks,  "you  may  suppose  how  terrible  it  was 
for  me  to  see  her  lying  there,  and  to  think  of  all 
she  had  gone  through  !  Others  may  blame  her, 
but  I  can  only  pity  her, — my  poor,  poor  Barbara  ! 
At  the  same  time,  how  can  I  ever  be  thankful 
enough  for  her  conversion  !  It  is  to  hear  how 
that  was  brought  about,  how  she  became  a  Catho- 
lic, that  I  long  to  see  Father  Vincent.  He  lives 
in  a  street  close  by.     Let  us  go  to  him  at  once." 

"  I  will  put  you  into  the  cab,  dearest,"  said 
Charles,  "  and  you  shall  go  and  see  him,  whilst  I 
set  off  to  find  the  doctor.  I  will  come  back  to  you 
with  him,  and  then  we  can  decide  together  as  to 
what  had  better  be  done." 

To  this  Blanche  agreed,  and  having  ascertained 
the  doctor's  address  from  Jane  Upton,  Charles 
departed  in  quest  of  him,  after  seeing  Blanche 
into  the  cab,  and  desiring  the  driver  to  take  her  to 
Father  Vincent's  lodging,  which  a  boy,  who  was 
summoned  from  the  back  premises  by  Jane,  under- 
took to  point  out. 

'Doctor'  Lake  was  at  home,  and  Charles  was 
ushered  into  a  room  by  a  servant,  who  informed 
him  that  his  master  would  be  with  him  imme- 
diately. 

As  he  sat  waiting  for  that  worthy's  appearance, 
Charles  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  marriage 
which  Hamilton  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  the 
paper  that  morning.     He  had  then  wondered  what 
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had  become  of  the  unhappy  woman  the  bride- 
groom had  tempted  to  her  ruin,  and  now,  ere  the 
close  of  that  same  day,  he  had  actually  been  led  to 
the  very  spot  where  she  was  lying  in  her  misery 
and  desolation. 

When  first  he  heard  who  it  was  that  Jane 
Upton  had  brought  Blanche  to  see,  he  had  felt 
something  of  annoyance  and  regret  that  she  should 
have  been  led  into  contact  with  one  who  had  so 
lost  herself  as  her  unhappy  cousin  had  done,  and 
was  inclined  to  be  angry  with  Jane  for  the  decep- 
tion she  had  practised  upon  them  in  concealing 
the  sufferer's  true  name.  But  Blanche's  manner 
and  the  way  in  which  she  had  spoken  of  poor  Bar- 
bara, had  removed  every  other  feeling  from  his 
breast,  save  one  of  pity,  and  now  for  the  sake  of 
her  he  loved,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  dying 
woman,  he  felt  eager  to  do  what  he  could  towards 
making  her  last  moments  easy,  as  far  as  her  bodily 
wants  were  concerned,  at  any  rate. 

When  Mr.  Lake  understood,  respecting  which 
of  his  patients  Mr.  Lethbridge  had  called,  he 
expressed  himself  truly  pleased  to  find  that  Mrs. 
Gray  (he  knew  her  by  no  other  name,)  had  friends 
ready  to  come  forward  and  assist  her. 

"  I  found  her  very  ill,  and  badly  off,"  he  said. 
"  I  have  done  for  her  what  I  could,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Priest,  who  has  been  attending  her,  has  been 
very  kind  in  many  ways,  besides  letting  his  ser- 
vant come  to  her  constantly,  but  there  are  several 
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things  she  ought  to  have  had  about  her,  poor  lady, 
which  she  has  been  obliged  to  go  without.  An 
air  bed  would  give  her  rest  which  she  cannot 
hope  for  in  any  other  way.  But  as  to  moving  her, 
my  dear  sir,  that,  I  fear,  in  her  present  condition, 
is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  would  be  wrong  of 
me  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  she  is  ever  likely 
to  be  any  better,  or  indeed  to  live  many  days 
longer." 

"Must  she  then  die  in  that  house?''  said 
Charles.  "  It  is  such  a  wretched  place  for  her 
to  be  in.  Of  course,  if  you  say  she  cannot  be 
moved,  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is,  to  make  her 
as  comfortable  as  possible  where  she  is,  but  we 
should  have  been  very  glad  if  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.  How  long  has  she  been  ill,  Mr.  Lake? 
Have  you  any  idea?" 

"  I  should  say  about  three  months  or  more," 
answered  Mr.  Lake.  "No  doubt  the  disease  has 
been  very  rapid  in  its  course.  I  was  first  called 
in  to  attend  her  three  weeks  ago,  but  I  fancy  she 
had  been  ill  then,  from  what  she  tells  me,  for 
some  time.  She  seems  quite  a  young  person,  and 
is  a  widow,  I  presume.  May  I  enquire  how  it 
was  you  were  made  acquainted  with  her  illness  ? 
I  asked  both  her  and  her  landlady  if  she  had  any 
friends  who  ought  to  be  informed  of  her  state,  but 
Mrs.  Green  knew  nothing  whatever  about  her,  she 
said,  and  she  herself  always  shook  her  head,  and 
answered,    '  The  only  person  I  want  to  see  is  the 
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priest.  No  one  else.'  I  noticed  that  she  had  a 
small  rosary,  which  was  scarcely  ever  out  of  her 
hands,  and  concluded  from  that,  that  she  was  a 
Catholic." 

"  She  was  not  always  one,"  said  Charles,  rising 
from  his  seat,  and  taking  his  hat.  "  The  priest's 
servant,  it  seems,  knew  who  she  was,  and  commu- 
nicated with  her  family  this  afternoon.  Other- 
wise we  should  not  have  known  of  her  being  ill,  or 
where  to  find  her.  You  will  kindly  order  in  any- 
thing which  you  may  think  desirable,  or  which 
would  be  conducive  to  her  comfort  in  any  way.  I 
am  no  relation  myself,  but  I  am  only  expressing 
the  wishes  of  her  family  in  begging  you  to  do 
this." 

Mr.  Lake  bowed,  and  assured  his  visitor  that 
his  wishes  should  be  attended  to.  He  was  a  kind- 
hearted  man,  and  would  of  himself  have  done 
what  he  could  to  supply  his  patient's  wants,  or 
alleviate  her  sufferings,  but  he  was  not  rich,  and 
therefore  his  power  of  sending  her  even  such 
things  as  were  necessary,  was  limited.  Now, 
however,  he  felt  that  he  need  have  no  scruple  in 
ordering  what  was  required,  and  Charles  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  departure  than  he  hastened  to 
give  the  necessary  directions  for  procuring  several 
things  of  which  "  Mrs.  Gray"  was  much  in  need. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Blanche  had  been  equally 
fortunate  in  finding  Father  Vincent  at  home. 
She  explained  who  she  was,  and  begged  him  to 
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tell  her  all  he  knew  about  her  unfortunate  cousin, 
and  especially  about  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  "  You  do  not  know  what  a  shock  it  is  to 
me  to  find  her  in  this  state,  father,"  she  said,  her 
eyes  filling  with  tears.  "But  it  is  such  a  mercy 
to  think  she  is  a  Catholic,  and  I  am  longing  to 
know  what  she  is  too  weak  and  ill  herself  to  tell 
me." 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  her  sad  history,  poor 
thing,  up  to  a  certain  point?"  said  Father  Vincent, 
enquiringly.  "You  know,  my  dear  young  lady, 
that  she  left  her  husband — " 

"Yes,  yes,  father,"  interrupted  Blanche,  "I 
know  that, — and  that  is  all  I — that  we  any  of  us, 
know.  Since  then  we  are  utterly  in  the  dark  as 
to  what  has  befallen  her.  The  wretched  man,  who 
tempted  her  away,  is  married  to  someone  else — 
(Blanche  had  seen  the  announcement  in  the  paper 
that  morning  like  many  others) — and  she  has 
been  left  to  die  in  misery.  Better  that.  howeYer, 
than  that  she  should  have  continued  with  him  ! 
Then,  indeed,  she  must  have  been  lost  to  us  for 
ever."  And  Blanche  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  shuddered  from  head  to  foot  as  she  spoke. 

"  May  God  forgive  him,"  said  the  priest, 
solemnly.  Then  in  a  gentle  tone,  he  added, 
"And  let  us  thank  Him  for  His  Love  and  Mercy 
in  bringing  this  poor  erring  child  into  the  way  of 
repentance  and  salvation,  before  it  was  too  late. 
She  sinned  greatly — but  she  has  suffered  much!" 

Vol.  iti.—  8 
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Then,  whilst  Blanche  listened  in  tearful  silence, 
he  proceeded  to  relate  the  story  which  he  had 
learned  from  Barbara's  own  lips  as  follows : 

Scarcely  had  she  taken  the  fatal  step  which 
placed  her  beyond  the  reach  of  her  husband's  pro- 
tection, beyond  the  hope  of  his  forgiveness,  than 
her  repentance,  bitter  and  deep,  set  in.  Her  feel- 
ing for  her  partner  in  guilt  (which  had  never  been 
one  of  real  affection,)  changed  into  positive  hate, 
and  after  remaining  with  him  one  week  in  Paris, 
to  which  place  they  went  direct  from  Brussels,  she 
quitted  the  lodgings  he  had  taken  for  her  during 
his  absence  one  evening,  leaving  a  note  for  him  to 
say  that  he  would  never  see  or  hear  from  her 
again.  And  from  that  time,  he,  Father  Vincent, 
was  satisfied  they  had  never  met.  With  what 
little  money  she  had,  she  set  off  for  England, 
intending  to  hide  herself  and  her  shame  in  Lon- 
don, where  she  felt  it  would  be  easiest  for  her  to 
do  so.  She  was  miserable  and  heart-broken,  with- 
out hope  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  Al- 
though she  was  afraid  to  die,  she  had  no  wish  to 
live,  and  cared  but  little  what  became  of  her. 
She  had  not  been  well  for  some  little  time,  and 
when  she  got  as  far  as  Calais,  the  excitement  and 
mental  misery  she  had  gone  through,  proved  too 
much  for  her,  and  she  broke  down.  She  was  car- 
ried in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  hospital,  and 
for  some  days  lay  there  dangerously  ill.  She 
owed  her  recovery,  under  God,  to  the  tender  and 
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careful  nursing  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who 
attended  ber,  and  during  her  convalescence,  one 
of  them,  in  speaking  to  her  gently  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  so  worked  upon  her  feelings  that  with 
an  outburst  of  agony  and  remorse  she  begged  her 
to  listen  to  her  story,  and  then  tell  her  if  she 
thought  there  was  hope  or  pardon  for  such  an  one 
as  she.  The  good  Sister  heard  with  sorrow  and 
compassion  the  sad  narrative,  and  then  urged  her 
strongly  to  see  a  priest  and  seek  pardon  and  con- 
solation where  alone  they  were  to  be  found.  At 
first,  Mrs.  Gray  (Father  Vincent,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, knew  her  by  no  other  name,)  shrank 
from  following  this  advice,  but  at  length  she  con- 
sented, and  after  one  interview  with  the  Cure  of 
the  parish,  who  came  to  her  immediately,  she  told 
Sister  Eosalie,  to  her  great  delight,  that  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  Catholic.  As  soon  as 
the  priest  was  satisfied  with  her  preparation,  she 
was  received,  and  from  that  moment  she  seemed 
to  recover  her  health  and  strength  rapidly.  When 
able  to  leave  the  hospital  she  took  up  her  abode 
for  a  few  days  with  the  Sisters  in  their  Convent, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  with  which 
they  tended  her  in  her  convalescence.  But,  un- 
willing to  remain  a  burden  upon  them  longer  than 
she  could  help,  she  took  her  passage  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  crossed  over  to  England  as  soon  as 
she  was  able  to  do  so.  Before  receiving  absolu- 
tion from  the  Cure  who  admitted  her  into   the 
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Church,  she  had  written,  hy  his  desire,   to  her 
husband,  expressing  her  sorrow  for  what  she  had 
done,   and  begging  his   forgiveness,  although,  of 
course,  she  could  not  expect  that  he  would  see  her 
again*     She  waited  several  days  for  an  answer  to 
this  letter,  and  when  she  left  Calais  she  gave  an 
address  which  was  sure  to  find  her  in  London,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  forwarded  if  one   should 
come  after  her  departure,  but  she  had  never  re- 
ceived any  reply,  and  indeed,  had  scarcely  expected 
one  from  the  first.     She  had  sinned  too  deeply  to 
hope  for  any  pardon  from  him  ;   all  she  desired 
was,  that  he  should  know  of  her  sincere  and  deep 
repentance.      M.  de  Fleur,  the  priest  at  Calais, 
had  given  her  a  letter  of  introduction  to  himself, 
(Father  Vincent,)  and  she  had  been  led  to  take 
lodgings  near  his  chapel    in    consequence.      But 
she  had  never  presented  it.      Her  convalescence, 
such  as  it  was,  had  proved  but  temporary.     Im- 
mediately on  her  arrival  in  London  she  had  been 
again  taken  ill,   and  although  he  had   seen   her 
once  or  twice  at  Mass,  he  did  not  know  where  she 
lived  until  he  was  sent  for  by  the  landlady  at  Mrs. 
Gray's  earnest  request,  to  attend  what  he  at  once 
perceived  was  her  dying  bed.     She  then  gave  him 
M.  de  Fleur' s  note,  and  he  heard  her  story  as  he 
had  now  related  it.     She  did  not  give  the  names 
of    either  places   or   people   connected   with   her 
former  life,  further  than  to  say  that  she  had  left 
her  husband  at  Brussels,  and  gone  from  thence  to 
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Paris.  He  bad  done  what  he  could  for  her,  and 
his  servant,  Jane  Upton,  had  been  her  constant 
attendant  from  the  time  he  was  first  called  in  to 
her  until  now,  but  she  was  very  poor,  he  found, 
and  not  being  much  better  off  himself,  he  could 
do  but  little  in  the  way  of  adding  to  her  bodily 
comforts.  He  was  therefore  the  more  rejoiced  to 
find  that  her  friends  had  heard  of  her  condition, 
and  had  come  to  her  assistance. 

Blanche  rose  from  her  seat  when  the  good 
Father  paused.  She  had  repressed  all  outward 
signs  of  emotion  whilst  his  recital  proceeded,  only 
once  when  he  touched  upon  poor  Barbara's  resolYe 
to  become  a  Catholic,  the  subdued  exclamation 
"Deo  gratias"  had  escaped  her  lips,  but  now  she 
could  restrain  herself  no  longer. 

"  Can  I  go  into  the  ohuroh  for  one  moment,, 
father?"  she  asked.  "  I  must  thank  our  Lord  at 
once  for  His  Mercy  in  bringing  her  into  the  true 
fold,  and  letting  me  be  with  her  once  again." 

"Certainly,  my  child,"  answered  Father  Yin- 
eent,  and  descending  the  stair  from  his  room,  he 
opened  a  door  communicating  with  his  little 
sacristy,  through  which  he  led  the  way  into  the 
church  beyond. 

Kneeling  before  the  altar,  Blanche  prayed  earn- 
estly for  Barbara  and  herself,  and  for  the  unhappy 
man  whose  neglect  and  indifference  had  driven  the 
former  to  her  fall.     And  she  thanked  God  with  a 
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full  heart  for  Barbara's  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

When  they  left  the  church,  they  found  Charles 
waiting  for  them  outside.  Taking  leave  of  Father 
Vincent,  she  said, 

"  You  administer  the  Last  Sacraments  to  Mrs. 
Gra —  to  my  cousin,  tonight  ?*' 

"Yes;"  was  the  answer.  "She  expressed  a 
wish  that  I  should  do  so,  and  I  think  it  is  as  well 
not  to  delay.*' 

"  Will  you  tell  her,  that  I  shall  he  with  her  to- 
morrow morning  as  early  as  possible  ?" 

"  I  will ;"  replied  father  Vincent.  And  the 
cab  drove  off. 

Charles  told  Blanche  all  that  Mr.  Lake  had 
said  about  the  impossibility  of  moving  Barbara 
from  where  she  was,  and  of  the  faint  hope  he 
seemed  to  entertain  of  her  living  more  than  a  few 
days  longer,  and  Blanche's  tears  fell  fast  as  she 
listened. 

When  they  reached  Mrs.  Lewis's  door  in  Park 
Street,  Charles  said  he  would  not  come  in,  but 
would  be  there  soon  after  breakfast  the  next  day, 
if  he  might  come  so  early.  Blanche  assured  him 
with  a  smile  he  might  do  so. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  darling,"  he  whis- 
pered, as  he  held  her  hand  for  a  moment  when  the 
door  had  been  opened  and  she  was  descending 
from  the  cab.  "  All  this  has  been  a  great  shock 
to  you.     Keep  as  calm  as  possible.     If  you  give 
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way  too  much  you  will  be  ill  yourself,  and  then 
you  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  poor  Barbara  at 
all." 

''Never  fear,  dearest,  I  shall  keep  well,"  an- 
swered Blanche.  And  after  a  lingering  pressure 
he  released  her  hand  and  she  passed  into  the 
house. 

Blanche  hastened  to  her  room,  where  her  maid 
was  waiting  to  dress  her  for  dinner,  the  first  bell 
having  rung  some  time. 

"Is  Miss  Smith  dressed,  do  you  know?"  she 
asked,  as  Wright  came  forward  to  take  off  her 
bonnet  and  bernouse. 

"  Yes,  Miss,  I  think  so,"  answered  Wright. 
"  It  only  wants  five  minutes  to  the  dinner  bell." 

"  Ask  her  to  come  to  me  then  for  a  minute, 
will  you  ?"  said  Blanche,  "  I  want  to  see  her 
before  she  goes  downstairs." 

Wright  departed  rather  unwillingly  on  her 
errand,  feeling  sure  that  her  young  lady  would 
never  be  down  in  time  if  she  was  going  to  talk  to 
Miss  Smith  now.  But  Blanche  was  accustomed 
to  have  her  orders  obeyed,  and  Wright  did  not 
venture  to  remonstrate. 

Minnie  came  immediately,  and  found  Blanche 
seated  on  a  chair  with  the  dress  she  had  worn 
during  the  day,  still  on. 

"My  dear  Blanche  !"  she  exclaimed,  i;  do  you 
know  how  late  it  is?  The  dinner  is  just  going 
in." 
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"I  can't  help  that,"  answered  Blanche.  "I 
must  speak  to  you  a  minute,  Minnie.  Leave  the 
room,  "Wright,  and  be  ready  to  come  back  when  I 
call  you." 

Minnie  saw  there  was  something  the  matter. 
She  perceived  also  that  Blanche  had  been  crying. 
Going  up  to  her,  therefore,  as  Wright  left  the 
room,  she  asked,  anxiously, 

"  What  is  it,  Blanche,  dearest  ?  Has  anything 
happened  ?     Tell  me." 

"  Oh,  Minnie  !"  cried  Blanche,  rising,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  Minnie's  neck.  "  You 
know  that  Jane  Upton,  who  used  to  live  at  Went- 
more,  came  for  me  this  afternoon,  and  I  went  with 
her  and  Charles  to  see  a  lady  who  was  ill,  and 
wished  to  see  me. " 

"  Jane  Upton  !"  interrupted  Minnie.  "  Is  she 
in  London  ?  I  remember  her  very  well,  and  was 
wondering  the  other  day  what  had  become  of 
her." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Blanche,  hurriedly,  "  she  is 
in  London,  and  what  is  more,  she  has  become  a 
Catholic" — (Minnie  uttered  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise)— "  She  told  me  the  lady's  name  was  Mrs, 
Gray,  which  puzzled  me,  as  I  could  not  remember 
anyone  of  that  name,  and  her  reason  for  coming 
for  me  was,  that  the  lady  who  also  was  a  Catholic, 
had  known  me  at  Wentmore.  Do  not  interrupt 
me,"  she  added,  as  Minnie  was  again  about  to 
express  her  astonishment,   "  but  imagine  what  I 
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felt  when  we  got  to  North  Place,  a  very  second-rate 
street  near  Minister  Square — where  she  led  me 
into  a  room,  and  told  me  that  I  must  he  prepared 
to  see,  not  a  stranger,  hut — my  poor  cousin  Bar- 
bara— Barbara  Graham  !  And  oh  !  Minnie,  there 
she  was  in  the  very  next  room,  and  so  ill  !  I 
could  see  at  once  that  she  was  dying  !"  And 
Blanche  sank  back  into  her  chair,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands,  sobbed  aloud. 

Minnie  was  so  amazed  at  what  she  heard,  that 
she  could  only  kneel  down  by  BJanche's  side  and 
mingle  her  tears  with  hers,  whispering  such  little 
words  of  comfort  as  she  could  think  of.  "  But 
how  wonderful  it  seems,— and  what  a  blessing  it  is 
that  she  should  have  become  a  Catholic !  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,"  she  said,  taking  one  of  Blanche's 
hands  and  stroking  it  fondly  as  she  looked  up  into 
her  face. 

And  then  Blanche  told  of  her  visit  to  Father 
Vincent,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  the  narration  she 
had  heard  from  him,  when  a  tap  came  at  the  door, 
and  Wright's  voice  was  heard,  saying, 

"If  you  please,  Miss,  Mrs.  Lewis  wishes  to 
know  if  either  you  or  Miss  Smith  are  coming  to 
dinner?" 

"  There  !"  cried  Blanche,  jumping  up.  "  You 
must  go,  dear  Minnie,  at  once,  and  beg  Mrs. 
Lewis  to  excuse  me.  I  will  come  down  as  soon 
as  I  can,  but  I  do  not  care  for  any  dinner." 

Minnie  gave  her  another  kiss,   and  ran  down 
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stairs.  She  explained  to  Mrs.  Lewis  in  a  few 
words  that  Blanche  was  tired  and  a  good  deal 
upset,  by  a  visit  she  had  paid  to  a  dying  person 
whom  she  had  known  in  former  years,  and  that 
she  would  not  come  to  dinner,  but  would  join 
them  in  the  drawing-room  afterwards.  Mrs.  Lewis 
insisted  upon  sending  some  dinner  upstairs,  but 
Wright  came  down  with  a  message  to  say  Miss 
Lennox  would  only  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  a 
piece  of  bread,  and  Minnie  assuring  her  that  she 
was  sure  Blanche  would  not  take  anything  else, 
Mrs.  Lewis  at  last  gave  wray,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  regret  at  having  to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  had  withdrawn,  and 
they  were  alone,  Minnie  informed  Mrs.  Lewis  of 
the  reason  of  Blanche's  having  been  so  overcome 
by  her  visit,  and  who  it  was  the  sick  lady  had 
turned  out  to  be,  and  then  nothing  could  exceed 
Mrs.  Lewis's  sympathy  and  interest  in  the  matter. 
She  must  go  to  Blanche  at  once,  she  said.  She 
would  go  herself  to  see  the  poor  thing  if  she 
might  do  so.  She  would  send  her  anything— 
whatever  she  might  want.  In  short,  there  was 
nothing  she  would  not  do,  and  hastening  upstairs, 
she  begged  Blanche,  who  was  sitting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  had  in  some  measure  recovered  her 
composure  to  say  what  she  could  do,  and  might 
do  towards  promoting  her  cousin's  comfort,  in  any 
possible  way. 

Blanche  thanked  her  with  tears  in  her  eyes.     It 
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was  but  little  they  could  any  of  them  do,  since  the 
doctor  pronounced  it  impossible  to  move  her  from 
where  she  was,  and  Charles  Lethbridge  had  en- 
joined him  to  supply  her  immediately  with  any- 
thing which  he  might  deem  desirable  or  she  might 
wish  for,  and  all  that  remained  to  them,  therefore, 
was  to  cheer  her  last  moments  with  their  presence 
and  personal  attentions  as  much  as  possible. 

"  Then  you  will  let  me  go  with  you  the  first 
thing  tomorrow  ?"  said  Mrs.  Lewis.  "  I  will 
order  the  carriage  round  directly  after  breakfast, 
and  we  will  take  her  some  jelly,  and  some  little 
things  which  she  might  perhaps  fancy." 

Blanche  gratefully  acquiesced  in  this  proposal 
on  Mrs.  Lewis's  part.  Then,  with  sudden  re- 
collection, she  exclaimed, 

u  But  tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  Minnie 
is  to  be  received  at  Farm  Street,  and  I  promised 
to  be  with  her  !  It  will  not  do  to  put  that  off. 
And  yet  every  hour  I  am  away  from  poor  Barbara 
seems  to  me  an  age." 

Mrs.  Lewis  thought  a  moment. 

u  I  will  see  if  something  cannot  be  arranged 
about  that,"  she  said,  presently.  "  Miss  Smith 
has  gone  upstairs  to  put  her  bonnet  on.  We  are 
both  going  to  the  church,  as  Father  Clifford  wished 
to  see  her  for  a  few  minutes  this  evening,  and  I 
will  ask  him  if  he  cannot  manage  so  that  she  may 
be  received  immediately  after  his  Mass  at  eight 
o'clock.     Then  we  should  be  able  to  start  directly 
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after  breakfast,  and  you  could  be  present  at  tha 
reception  all  the  same.  Don't  you  think  that 
would  be  the  best  plan  ?" 

Blanche  thought  that  would  be  a  very  good 
plan  indeed,  and  accordingly  it  was  so  arranged. 
Father  Clifford  was  able  without  inconvenience  to 
himself,  to  change  the  hour  of  Minnie's  reception 
into  the  Church  for  an  earlier  one,  and  it  took 
place,  therefore,  at  nine  o'clock,  Blanche  and  Mrs. 
Lewis,  who  both  offered  their  Communions  for 
her  at  Father  Clifford's  Mass,  being  present. 

When  they  returned  to  Park  Street,  Minnie 
hurried  upstairs  to  her  own  roam,  and  Blanche 
followed  her, 

"Dearest  Minnie,"  she  said,  kissing  her  fondly, 
"  how  very,  very  glad  I  am  !" 

"  I  owe  it  all  to  you  and  your  prayers.  Heaven 
bless  you,  dearest  Blanche,"  was  the  reply.  And 
then  they  had  a  quiet  cry  together. 

Minnie  wished  so  much  to  go  with  the  others  to 
North  Place,  that  Blanche  could  not  refuse  to  let 
her  do  so,  although  at  first  she  had  rather  hesi- 
tated about  it.  She  doubted  if  Barbara  would  like 
to  see  so  many,  and  especially  anyone  she  had 
known  before.  Blanche  flushed  painfully  as  she 
suggested  this  to  Minnie. 

"  But  when  she  knows  I  am  a  Catholic,"  urged 
Minnie,  "  perhaps  she  will  not  mind  it  then  ? 
And  I  should  so  much  like  to  see  her  again  !" 
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Charles  Lethbridge  appeared  just  as  they  were 
setting  off. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  how  she  is,"  he  said  to 
Blanche,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  begged  him  to  take  the 
vacant  seat  by  Minnie's  side. 

When  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, Jane  Upton  opened  the  door  to  them,  and 
Blanche  went  upstairs  with  her  whilst  the  others 
waited  in  the  room  below. 

"  She  has  asked  for  you  several  times  since  she 
awoke,  Miss,"  said  Jane.  "  She  had  a  much 
quieter  night  last  night,  and  has  been  quite  peace- 
ful and  calm-like  ever  since  her  anointing.  The 
only  thing  she  seems  to  care  about  now,  is  the 
seeing  of  you,  Miss." 

"  Father  Vincent  came  last  night  then  ?"  asked 
Blanche,  her  lip  quivering  a  little. 

"Yes,  Miss.  He  stayed  with  her  some  time. 
She  was  a  little  restless  before  he  came,  but 
hardly  spoke  a  word  after  he  left,  only  smiled  and 
said,  '  Thank  you,  Jane,'  when  I  shook  up  her 
pillows  for  her  before  I  went  away  home  for  half 
an  hour.  Father  Vincent  said  I  might  stop  here 
with  her  all  night ;  I  heard  her  saying  very  low,  a 
'Hail  Mary,'  as  I  left  the  room.  When  I  came 
back  she  was  sleeping  as  softly  as  a  child." 

As  Blanche  approached  her  cousin's  bedside, 
Barbara  held  out  her  poor  wasted  hand  and  took 
hold  of  Blanche's  with  a  smile. 
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"  I  knew  you  would  come,"  she  said  in  a  faint 
voice. 

Blanche  stooped  and  kissed  her  pale  forehead, 
the  tears  which  she  could  not  repress,  falling  fast 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  Do  not  cry,  Blanche,  darling,"  said  Barbara. 
"  If  you  knew  how  happy  I  am,  you  would  not  do 
so." 

Yes.  Barbara  Graham  was  really  happy  now. 
The  wild  agony  of  remorse  which  had  possessed 
her  for  a  time,  when  first  she  listened  to  the  voice 
of  conscience  and  the  exhortations  of  the  good 
Cure  at  Calais,  had  given  way  to  a  gentler  and 
more  abiding  sorrow.  But  it  was  a  sorrow  largely 
mingled  with  happiness.  A  sorrow  "  according  to 
God,"  and  which  led  by  way  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  "  unto  salvation,"  and  as  such,  being  a 
foretaste  of  the  Blessed  Sorrow  of  Purgatory,  it 
produced  a  holy  calm  in  her  soul  which  expressed 
itself  in  every  word  and  look.  At  times  she 
would  indeed  feel  low  and  miserable  as  the  re- 
membrance of  her  great  sin,  and  of  the  many 
years,  of  the  lifetime,  in  short,  which  she  had 
spent  out  of  communion  with  the  True  Church, 
and  deprived  of  all  its  Means  of  Grace,  came  back 
to  her,  but  she  knew  that  save  for  the  purpose  of 
humbling  her  the  more,  such  thoughts  were  only 
temptations  of  the  Evil  One,  to  induce  her  to 
despair,  and  she  took  refuge  from  them  in  repeat- 
ing as  well  as  her  failing  strength  would  permit, 
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the  Acts  of  Faith,  Hope,  Love  and  Contrition, 
which  at  the  approach  of  death  have  gladdened 
and  strengthened  so  many  failing  hearts. 

Since  receiving  the  last  solemn  rites  of  the 
Church,  as  Jane  Upton  had  said,  Barbara's 
strength  seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  come 
back  to  her,  and  now,  as  she  whispered  to  Blanche 
that  she  wished  to  be  alone  with  her,  the  latter 
signed  to  Jane  who  had  followed  her  into  the  room 
to  withdraw.  As  soon  as  the  door  closed,  Barbara 
seized  her  cousin's  hand  and  looked  up  with  an 
appealing  gaze  into  her  face,  saying, 

"Blanche,  dearest, — do  you  know  all?  And 
can  you  come  to  me  just  as  if  we  were — as  we 
used  to  be — as  if  nothing  had  happened  ?  It  is 
what  I  did  not  dare  to  hope.  Jane  did  not  tell 
me  you  were  in  London,  and  I  should  never 
have  ventured  to  send  for  you  or  let  you  know 
where  I  was,  if  she  had  done  so.  But  she  knew 
how  I  longed,  how  I  pined  to  see  you  once  more, 
you,  who  were  always  a  sister,  and  more  than  a 
sister  to  me — and  she  went  to  you  of  her  own 
accord,  without  saying  a  word  to  me.  I  was 
frightened  when  I  first  saw  you — but  oh,  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  feel  you  are  near 
me  now  !  to  look  up  into  your  face  and  see  the 
old  kind  smile  in  it,  looking  down  upon  me  once 
more." 

"  You  might  be  sure  that  I  would  have  come  to 
you  under  any  circumstances, — wherever  you  were, 
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if  you  had  wished  it,  Barbara,"  answered  Blanche, 
speaking  with  forced  composure,  "  and  to  find  you 
a  Catholic — when  I  had  so  little  expected  to  do  so, 
is  a  happiness  beyond  words  !" 

"Yes,  that  is  best  of  all !"  murmured  Barbara. 
Then  giving  Blanche's  hand  a  gentle  squeeze,  she 
added,  "  and  that  I  owe  to  your  prayers,  I  am 
certain.  But  did — did  Father  Vincent  tell  you 
all  ?     I  understood  Jane  that  he  had  done  so  ?" 

"  Yes,  everything,  dearest.  I  know  that  you 
have  been  led,  through  much  tribulation,  to  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  more  than  that  we  need  not 
dwell  upon.  When  I  saw  you  last  I  was  not  a 
Catholic  myself.  We  have  both  had  the  same 
wonderful  Mercy  shewn  to  us.  Let  us  both  thank 
God  for  it  from  our  inmost  hearts.  It  is  an 
additional  happiness  to  be  able  to  do  so  to- 
gether." 

And  kneeling  down,  Blanche  repeated  in  a  low 
tone  the  beautiful  words  of  the  Te  Dewn,  in  Eng- 
lish, Barbara's  lips  moving  in  union  with  hers  as 
she  did  so. 

As  Blanche  rose,  she  bent  over  her  dying  cousin 
and  kissed  her  tenderly  on  the  forehead. 

Barbara  returned  the  gaze  wTith  a  smile,  and 
then  a  look  of  anguish  passed  over  her  features. 

"  Blanche  !"  she  whispered.  "  The  others  ! — 
Your  father  and  mother — Gerald,  and — and  Fer- 
dinand.    Can    they — will  they  ever  forgive  me? 
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The  shame,  and  the  disgrace  I  have  brought  upon 
them — the  thought  of  it  kills  me  !" 

"  I  have  written  to  tell  them,  dearest,  of  my 
having  found  you.  You  know  them  well  enough 
to  believe  that  when  they  know  all,  they  will  have 
no  other  feelings  than  those  of  love  and  compas- 
sion for  you." 

"  My  poor  uncle — and  your  mother,  who  was 
always  so  kind,  so  good  to  me !  May  God  bless 
them.  If  I  could  be  assured  of  their  forgiveness 
— and — and — "  Here  Barbara's  voice  became  in- 
audible, and  Blanche  lost  the  next  few  words. 
Then  with  renewed  energy  she  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Do  you  think  Gerald — and  Ferdinand 
— would  come  and  see  me — if  you  asked  them  ?" 

"Gerald  is  abroad,"  answered  Blanche,  "other- 
wise I  am  sure  he  would  do  so.  You  know  how 
glad  he  will  be  to  hear  of  your  conversion.  But, 
Ferdinand  is  at  Wentmore,  I  will  send  for  him,  if 
you  wish  it,  and  he  will  come  at  once." 

Barbara  did  not  speak,  but  she  looked  her 
thanks.  Blanche  resolved  to  telegraph  for  Fer- 
dinand at  once.  Before  leaving  the  room  to 
write  the  message,  she  said,  bending  over  her 
cousin, 

"  You  remember  Minnie  Smith  ?" 
"Yes;"   replied  Barbara,  looking  rather  sur- 
prised.    "  Why  do  you  ask  me  ?" 

"  Because  she  is  here — and  would  like  so  much 
to  see  you,  if  she  might  come  in  ?" 

Vol.  in.— 9 
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I  "  Oh,  no  !  I  could  not  see  her.  I  could  not 
indeed,"  cried  Barbara,  excitedly.  "  No  strangers 
— I  would  rather  not,  dear  Blanche.  Pray  do  not 
ask  me!" 

"  She  is  a  Catholic.  Was  received  into  the 
Church  this  morning,  and  has  been  praying  for 
you  so  much,"  said  Blanche,  with  a  smile. 

"  A  Catholic  !  Oh,  that  makes  a  difference. 
Then  I  should  like  to  see  her — and  thank  her  for 
her  prayers.     Will  you  tell  her  so  ?" 

Blanche  went  down  stairs,  and  sent  Minnie  up. 
She  wrote  a  message  to  Ferdinand  with  which 
Charles  instantly  set  off  to  the  nearest  Telegraph 
Office,  and  after  a  minute's  talk  with  Mrs.  Lewis, 
who  was  full  of  anxious  enquiries  as  to  how  poor 
Barbara  was,  she  was  leaving  the  room  on  her 
return  upstairs  when  she  suddenly  encountered 
Mr.  Lake  in  the  passage,  who  had  just  entered  the 
house  on  a  visit  to  his  patient. 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  in  surprise.  In 
speaking  to  a  friend  afterwards  of  Miss  Lennox 
and  her  tender  solicitude  and  care  for  his  patient, 
lie  confessed  that  when  first  he  saw  her,  he  had 
been  taken  aback.  Such  a  "vision  of  loveliness" 
lie  was  unprepared  for. 

Blanche  soon  explained  who  she  was,  and  they 
entered  the  sick  room  together.  Minnie  was  sit- 
ting by  the  bed,  and  Barbara  was  holding  her 
hand. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  have  seen  her,"  she  whis- 
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pered  to  Blanche.  And  then  as  the  doctor  in- 
sisted upon  her  being  kept  perfectly  quiet  for  the 
next  few  hours,  and  said  he  could  only  allow  one 
person  to  be  in  the  room  at  a  time,  she  begged 
that  Minnie  might  be  left  with  her. 

Blanche  said  she  must  go  back  to  Park  Street 
with  Mrs.  Lewis,  but  promised  to  return  in  the 
evening,  and  meanwhile  it  was  arranged  that 
Minnie  should  remain  with  Barbara. 

"  You  will  see  that  Miss  Smith  has  something, 
Jane,  bye  and  bye,"  Blanche  said,  as  she  left  the 
house.  "  She  will  not  think  about  herself,  I 
daresay." 

"  Yes,  Miss,  I  will  attend  to  her,"  answered 
Jane. 

Poor  Jane  was  in  a  glow  of  delight.  She  had 
brought  so  many  kind  friends  round  her  poor  suf- 
ferer, and  they  were  all  Catholics  too,  which  was 
such  a  good  thing,  M  All  but  Mr.  Charles,"  the 
honest  girl  said  to  herself,  "  and  he  will  be  one 
too,  before  long,  I  daresay."  For  she  saw  how  it 
was  with  him  and  Blanche. 

Ferdinand  got  the  message,  and  arrived  that 
same  evening  in  Park  Street.  Blanche  was  just 
setting  off  again  for  North  Place  when  his  cab 
drove  up  to  the  door.  She  made  him  get  into  the 
carnage  and  go  with  her.  Her  letter  had  in- 
formed them  of  poor  Barbara's  condition,  and  now 
she  told  him  of  her  great  wish  to  see  him  and 
Gerald   again.      "  Gerald   cannot  be   here,"   she 
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said,  "but  I  thought  I  had  better  send  for  you  at 
once,  as  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  she  may 
live.  Any  moment,  Mr.  Lake  seems  to  think, 
may  be  her  last." 

Ferdinand  was  greatly  shocked.  He  leaned 
back  in  the  carriage,  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  "  My  mother  sent  her  kind  love,  and 
my  father  told  me  to  give  her  his  blessing,"  he 
said,  presently.  "They  understood  that  she  would 
perhaps  rather  not  see  them,  but  I  am  glad  you 
sent  for  me." 

Blanche  went  upstairs  when  they  got  to  North 
Place,  and  found  Barbara  sleeping.  Minnie  Smith 
was  waiting  her  return  in  the  room  below.  Jane 
Upton  had  taken  her  place  by  Barbara's  side  when 
she  fell  asleep,  but  till  then,  she  told  Blanche,  she 
had  been  with  her,  and  Father  Vincent  had  called 
and  stayed  with  her  some  little  time  also. 

When  Barbara  awoke,  Blanche  whispered  to 
her  that  Ferdinand  was  come — was  there,  waiting 
to  see  her. 

A  deep  flush  spread  over  the  other's  pale  fea- 
tures, and  she  said,  with  evident  tremor, 

"He  will  be  kind  to  me — you  are  sure, 
Blanche  ?" 

Poor  thing.  She  had  a  feeling  that  the  men  of 
her  family  must  all  be  ashamed  of,  and  angry 
with  her,  and  even  her  faith  in  their  goodness 
could  not  overcome  the  shrinking  she  felt  at  see- 
ing one  of  them,  although  she  longed  to  do  so. 
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"  Do  you  doubt  it,  clearest  ?"  said  Blanche. 
As  she  spoke,  she  drew  back  aud  beckoned  Ferdi- 
nand, wbo  had  followed  her  noiselessly  into  the 
room,  to  come  forward. 

Barbara  saw  him,  uttered  a  little  cry,  and  sank 
back  on  the  pillows.  He  took  one  of  her  hands  in 
his  and  raised  it  gently  to  his  lips.  u  God  bless 
you,  dear  Barbara,"  he  said.  "My  father  sent 
you  his  blessing,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  let  me 
bring  it  to  you,  and  my  mother's  kindest  love." 

And  then  Blanche  left  them  alone  together. 

Barbara  lingered  some  few  days,  although  from 
the  time  that  Ferdinand  came  she  was  not  ex- 
pected to  live  from  one  hour  to  another.  He  and 
Blanche  scarcely  ever  left  her  side.  The  night 
before  she  died  she  suddenly  took  Blanche  by  the 
hand,  and  pointing  to  a  small  leather  bag  which 
stood  on  the  table,  she  begged  her  to  bring  it  to 
her.  Blanche  did  so,  and  opening  it  with  tremb- 
ling fingers,  Barbara  took  out  a  letter  and  put  it 
into  her  hand. 

"  Give  this  to  Miss  Jones,  when  you  see  her," 
she  said,  "  and  tell  her  that  I  thought  of  her  when 
I  was  dying,  and  prayed  God  to  bless  her  for  my 
father's  sake.  She  will  understand  what  you 
mean." 

Blanche  promised  to  do  so.  It  was  the  letter 
Barbara  had  saved  the  night  she  left  her  husband's 
home,  from  the  packet  which  Arabella  Jones  had 
addressed  to  her  father  in  byegone  days. 
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The  following  afternoon,  they  were  all  with  her. 
Blanche,  Ferdinand  and  Minnie.  Father  Vincent 
was  also  present,  and  had  been  reciting  the  prayers 
for  the  agonizing.  She  suddenly  looked  up,  and 
grasped  Blanche  convulsively  by  the  arm. 

"  He — he — Sidney — my  husband,"  she  gasped. 
"  He  knows  that  I  repented.  His  silence  does 
not  mean  that  he  has  not — would  not  pardon 
me!"  And  her  look  was  one  of  fearful  terror  as 
she  spoke. 

Blanche  was  frightened.  She  made  a  sign  to 
Father  Vincent  to  come  forward.  He  had  heard 
the  words,  and  taking  Barbara  by  one  hand,  whilst 
he  pointed  to  the  Crucifix  with  the  other,  he  said,- 
"  Your  Heavenly  Father  has  forgiven  you.  Your 
Saviour's  Blood  has  washed  away  your  sin,  and 
the  past  is  as  if  it  had  never  been.  Think  no 
more  of  that,  my  daughter.  Man's  forgiveness  is 
but  of  little  moment  now  !" 

She  looked  at  the  Crucifix,  then  at  the  priest, 
and  smiled. 

"All  is  peace  now,"  she  said,  sinking  back. 
"Pray  for  me,  father." 

He  saw  that  the  end  was  approaching,  and  held 
the  Crucifix  indulgenced  for  the  hour  of  death  to 
her  lips,  at  the  same  time  pronouncing  the  Plenary 
Absolution  of  the  Church.  For  a  moment  there 
was  a  profound  silence  in  the  room.  They  all 
gathered  round  the  bed,  and  almost  held  their 
breaths  lest  they  should  hasten  the  departure  of 
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hers.      Her    eyes    were   closed,    but   again   they 
opened. 

"Blanche!"  she  whispered.     " Blanche." 

"  Yes,  dearest,"  said  Blanche,  bending  over 
her,  and  restraining  her  tears  with  a  great  effort. 

"Call  me  ' Bill'  once  more!"  said  Barbara, 
faintly. 

Blanche  just  caught  the  words. 

"God  bless  you,  Bibi — my  darling  Bibi,"  she 
replied,  and  then  with  a  sob  of  agony  which  could 
not  be  suppressed,  she  hid  her  face  in  the  clothes, 
as  she  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  bed. 

Ferdinand  had  also  heard  that  whispered  en- 
treaty. 

"  Goodbye,  Bibi,"  he  murmured,  close  to  her 
ear.  "  God  for  ever  bless  you  and  keep  you,  Bibi, 
dearest." 

She  looked  at  them  both,  and  a  heavenly  smile 
lighted  up  her  face.  Once  more  her  lips  moved. 
It  was  to  pronounce  her  Saviour's  Name.  Then 
the  eyes  closed  again.  She  gave  one  convulsive 
start,  and  died. 

She  was  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green.  Blanche  and  Ferdinand,  Minnie 
Smith,  Mrs.  Lewis,  Charles  Lethbridge  and  Jane 
Upton,  formed  the  little  group  who  followed  her 
remains  to  the  grave. 

Upon  the  cross  which  was  placed  at  its  head,  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  was  engraved  simply  the 
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initials  B.  M.  G.,  (she  had  taken  the  name  of 
Mary,  on  "being  admitted  into  the  Church,)  and 
below,  by  her  especial  request  to  Father  Vincent, 

the  following  words : 

i 

TOjose  sting  sou  srtjall  forgiue, 
&ty%  are  torgtben. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Lady  Margaret  was  writing  to  Gerald.  She 
had  given  him  an  account  of  Barbara's  funeral, 
which  Blanche,  who  had  sent  him  a  full  descrip- 
tion of  her  last  moments,  was  too  unwell  to  do 
herself,  when  it  was  over.  At  the  close  of  her 
letter  she  added  these  words : 

"  Do  you  remember  that  girl  who  took  off  her 
neckerchief  and  gave  it  to  Alice,  the  night  you 
went  with  us  to  the  Adelphi  last  winter  ?  I 
have  found  out  who  she  was.  You  said  at  the 
time  her  face  was  familiar  to  you,  and  no  wonder, 
for  you  must  have  seen  her  often  at  Wentmore. 
Her  name  is  Jane  Upton.  She  became  a  Catholic 
some  time  ago, — (everyone  is  turning  Catholic, 
Gerald,  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear,  and  I  begin 
to  think  it  will  be  my  turn  next  !)  and  has  been 
living  in  London  as  servant  to  a  priest, — the  very 
one,  it  happens,  who  attended  your  poor  cousin 
during  her  illness.  She  came  one  day  to  Mrs. 
Lewis's  house  in  Park  Street,  and  I  saw  her  for 
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one  moment  in  the  ball,  but  did  not  recognize  ber 
then.  Yesterday,  when  they  all  came  back  from 
tbe  funeral,  Alice  and  I  were  at  Park  Street  to 
meet  them.  Jane  Upton  was  in  tbe  mourning 
coacb  with  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Miss  Smith,  (you 
Catholics  of  all  ranks  draw  much  more  together 
in  times  of  affliction  than  Protestants  do,  as  a 
rule,  I  will  say  that  for  you,)  and  she  came  into 
the  bouse  with  them.  Alice  saw  her,  and  recol- 
lected her  directly.  We  were  waiting  for  them  in 
the  dining-room.  Blanche,  who  was  very  much 
overcome,  went  straight  upstairs  to  her  room,  and 
Miss  Smith  went  with  her,  but  the  others  came  in 
to  us,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  made  J.  U.  do  the  same, 
and  have  a  glass  of  wine.  Alice  whispered  to  me 
the  moment  she  entered,  '  Why,  Margaret !  That 
is  the  young  woman  who  gave  me  her  neckerchief 
in  the  Park,  I  am  certain.'  And  then  I  remem- 
bered her  too.  I  went  up  to  her  and  asked  her  if 
it  was  so,  and  she  said  in  a  very  pretty,  modest 
way  that  we  were  right.  She  did  not  know  who 
Alice  was,  but  recollected  her  face  again  at  once. 
'Mr.  Gerald,'  she  said,  'she  knew,'  and  she 
thought  she  knew  my  Ladyship  as  well,  but  the 
other  young  lady  she  had  not  seen  before.  Sh  e 
did  not  like  to  recal  herself  to  your  remembrance, 
and  you  evidently  did  not  remember  her,  she  said, 
(which  was  stupid  of  you,  I  think,  very,)  and  we 
all  went  off  without  finding  out  who  she  was,  as 
you  know.     Alice  told  her  how  pleased  she  was  to 
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see  her,  and  be  able  to  thank  her  again,  and 
offered  to  return  the  wrapper,  but  as  the  girl 
seemed  quite  distressed  at  the  idea,  she  did  not 
insist  upon  it.  I  will  only  add  that  I  don't  think 
Alice  thought  any  the  worse  of  her  on  hearing 
that  she  came  from  Wentmore,  and  was  a  Catho- 
lic, though,  why  those  two  facts  should  interest 
her,  under  the  circumstances,  I  can't  imagine." 

Gerald  did  not  know  whether  to  be  angry  with 
Margaret  for  saying  this,  or  not.  "Whilst  debating 
the  point  within  himself,  he  opened  another  letter 
which  reached  him  by  the  same  post.  It  was 
from  Charles  Lethbridge,  and  an  exclamation  of 
joy  and  surprise  escaped  his  lips  on  reading  it. 
It  was  rather  a  lengthy  epistle,  and  it  contained 
the  welcome  information  that  shortly  after  receiv- 
ing it,  Gerald  might  expect  to  see  the  writer  in 
person,  who  was  coming  abroad  on  purpose  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. "  I  tell  you  this,  in  strict  confidence,  old 
fellow,"  he  wrote,  "  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  study  the  Catholic  religion  seriously,  and  if  it 
turns  out  to  be,  as  I  expect  it  will,  the  only  True 
One,  I  shall  certainly  embrace  it,  and  thereby 
secure  my  happiness  in  this  world,  I  hope,  as 
well  as  in  the  next.  To  give  up  Blanche,  I  feel  is 
impossible ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  she  will  not 
marry  me  as  long  as  I  remain  a  Protestant.  At 
the  same  time,  I  could  not  take  such  a  serious 
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step   (and  I  am  sure  you  would  be  the   last  to 
advise  such  a  thing,)  without  very  grave  considera- 
tion.    In  this  country,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
learn  anything  of  the  Catholic  religion  excepting 
from  books,  and  no  book  would  ever  convert  me. 
Of    course,   I   know   that  there  are   both  priests 
and  laymen,  whom  I  might  consult,  if  I  chose, 
but    I    have    so   constantly   heard    it    said,   that 
in  England,   Catholics  themselves  are  only  half- 
Catholics,   and  that  the  fairest  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  the  only  one  exhibited  to  enquirers  here, 
that   I   have  determined  to  go   amongst   Catho- 
lics in  a  Catholic  country  and  see  what  they  are 
like,  and  what  their  Church  is  like   there.     I  do 
not  expect  to  find  perfection  amongst  men  any- 
where, but  as  you  all  say  that  your  Church  is  the 
one  unerring  Teacher  sent  from  God  to  enlighten 
the  world,   I  wish  to   see  whether  her   teaching 
abroad,  amongst  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  her  faith,   as  were  their  fathers  before  them, 
corresponds  in  all  respects  with  that  teaching  as 
we  see  it  here,  and  in  other  Protestant  countries, 
where  certainly,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  com- 
mands one's  respect   and  attention.      As   to  my 
sister,  I  cannot  make  out  in  what  she  differs  from 
you,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  yet  she  tells 
me  that  all   she   holds   is   taught  more   or   less 
authoritatively  by  the  Anglican  Church.     At  the 
same  time,  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  father  (and 
I  will  add  your  father  also,)  does  not  in  the  least 
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believe  as  she  does  about  many  things,  and  they 
are,  at  any  rate,  as  capable  of  knowing  and  under- 
standing what  their  Church  teaches,  as  she  is.  So 
that  her  assuring  me,  I  may  believe  exactly  as 
Blanche  does  on  such  and  such  points,  and  yet 
remain  in  the  English  Church,  does  not  satisfy 
me.  I  don't  in  the  least  believe  that  we  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  Church,  (as  she 
affirms),  and  I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the 
two, — the  teaching  of  Anglicanism,  (whatever  that 
may  be,)  or  the  teaching  of  Borne,  is  right,  and 
the  other  wrong.  What  I  want  to  do,  and  what  I 
am  determined,  with  God's  blessing,  and  your 
help,  (if  you  will  help  me  ?)  I  will  do,  is  to  find 
out  which  is  the  right  system,  and  which  is  the 
wrong.  If  I  am  convinced  that  you  Pioman 
Catholics  alone  have  the  Truth,  I  shall  become  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  return  at  once  to  make  your 
sister  my  wife.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  you  and  your 
Church  are  in  error,  I  must  remain  what  I  am, 
(although  I  hardly  know  what  that  is,)  and  give 
up  all  that  makes  life  worth  having  to  me.  My 
father  and  mother  know  all  that  is  passing  in  my 
mind,  and  they  wish  me  to  decide  and  judge  for 
myself.  I  have  not  said  a  word  to  Blanche  on  the 
subject,  but  I  think  she  guesses  what  is  the 
purpose  of  my  journey,  and  I  can  see  that  she  is 
anxious,  although  I  do  not  think  she  is  unhappy, 
about  me.     God  bless  her  !" 
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These  two  letters  found  Gerald  at  Mentone, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  from  Paris,  in  company 
with  Father  Merton,  the  young  Jesuit  priest, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  formed  in  London,  on 
the  night  of  his  return  to  England,  some  few 
months  before,  when  he  found  himself  so  un- 
expectedly the  inheritor  of  his  cousin's  fortune 
and  estates.  Father  Merton  had  been  over- 
working himself,  and  the  doctors  having  ordered 
him  abroad  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  he  was 
proceeding  by  easy  stages  to  Home,  where  he 
purposed  remaining  for  some  time.  Gerald  had 
met  him  one  day  in  the  gallery  at  the  Louvre,  and 
recognized  him  immediately.  "  Where  are  you 
going  ?"  Gerald  had  asked.  "  To  Eome"  was 
the  reply.  "Are  you  travelling  alone  ?"  was  the 
next  enquiry.  "  Yes"  answered  Father  Merton. 
"  Then  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  will  let  me," 
said  Gerald.  And  so  it  had  been  arranged,  and 
having  halted  at  Lyons,  Toulon,  and  Nice,  they 
were  now  preparing  to  continue  their  journey, 
from  Mentone  to  Genoa,  by  way  of  the  far-famed 
and  lovely  Cornice  road. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  fortunate  !"  exclaimed 
Gerald  to  himself,  after  reading  Charles's  letter. 
And  rushing  with  it  into  Father  Merton's  room, 
he  interrupted  the  young  priest  in  the  midst  of 
his  office,  saying, 

"  You  were  regretting,  yesterday,  Father,  that 
you   had  nothing  to  do,    and    here   is    Charles 
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Lethbridge  of  the  Guards,  (who  is  engaged  to  my 
sister,  as  I  think  I  told  you,)  coming  out,  on 
purpose  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
Catholic  Church  and  her  teaching.  His  con- 
version will  furnish  you  with  the  very  employment 
you  were  sighing  for.  I  daresay  he  will  give  you 
some  little  trouble,  but  if  he  does,  it  will  only 
make  his  ultimate  submission  the  more  satis- 
factory. It  was  certainly  a  Providential  arrange- 
ment, my  having  met  with  you  in  Paris.  Had 
Charles  found  me  alone,  I  daresay  I  should  have 
done  him  more  harm  than  good,  by  my  blunder- 
ing arguments,  and  stupid  attempts,  to  convince 
him  of  the  truth  offhand ;  but  with  you  to  help 
him  in  his  enquiries,  and  to  meet  his  difficulties, 
I  have  no  fear  of  the  result,  and  look  upon  him  as 
good  as  a  Catholic  already.  Oh,  how  happy  I  am, 
to  be  sure  !" 

From  this  speech,  it  will  be  seen  that  Gerald's 
spirits  had  somewhat  revived,  under  the  influence 
of  time  and  travel.  He  had  struggled  manfully 
with  the  bitter  disappointment,  under  which  he  was 
smarting  when  he  left  England,  and  the  almost 
apathetic  despair  with  which  he  had  been  tempted 
to  regard  himself  and  his  future  for  a  time,  had 
given  way  to  brighter  and  happier  thoughts. 
Father  Merton's  companionship  had  greatly  helped 
to  bring  about  this  change  in  his  moral  tempera- 
ment. The  young  Priest  had  seen  and  wondered 
at  the  melancholy  which  possessed   Gerald  when 
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tbey  first  met  in  Paris,  but  after  a  while,  when  he 
had  been  led  to  speak  of  himself,  and  his 
prospects,  in  reply  to  some  question  as  to  the 
proposed  length  of  his  stay  on  the  Continent,  by 
Father  Merton,  the  latter  had  discovered  the 
reason  of  his  depression,  and  lost  no  time  in 
persuading  him  to  take  a  more  cheerful  view  of 
the  future.  He  suggested  to  Gerald,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  idea  seemed  to  emanate  from  him- 
self, rather  than  otherwise,  that  the  young  lady 
might  still  relent,  and,  after  a  time,  were  he  to 
renew  his  suit,  that  he  might  find  her  more 
inclined  to  return  a  favourable  answer.  The  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  possibility  roused  Gerald  at  once 
to  take  an  interest  in  life,  which  he  had  told 
himself  it  was  not  possible  he  should  ever  do 
again.  He  told  Father  Merton,  that  in  the  first 
moments  of  his  disappointment  and  despair,  the  re- 
membrance of  Father  Clifford's  warning  had  come 
back  to  him,  with  almost  prophetic  force.  He 
had,  indeed,  been  unprepared  for  such  suffering  as 
this,  and  yet,  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity  and 
welldoing,  it  had  come  upon  him,  as  if  to  verify 
the  Father's  solemn  words. 

"I  thought  there  was  no  further  ordeal  for  me  to 
go  through,  on  account  of  my  religious  change, 
Father,"  he  said,  "  I  told  myself  that  henceforth, 
my  path  through  life  was  to  be  one  of  unmingled 
sunshine,  and  then  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
thunderclap,   came  this  blow,   which  I  so  little 
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anticipated,  and  was  so  utterly  unprepared  for.  If 
I  had  not  felt  sure  that  she  felt  kindly  towards 
me — even  more,  that  she  loved  me — I  would 
never  have  put  it  in  her  power  to  do  as  she  has 
done.  But,  that  she  would  reject  me,  and  for 
such  a  cause,  was  a  possibility  which  had  never 
entered  my  mind,  and  God  knows,  I  felt  it  bitterly, 
indeed  !" 

"  And  yet,  was  it  not  as  well,  my  son,"  said 
Father  Merton,  gently,  "  that  you  should  be 
recalled,  by  some  such  sharp,  though  needful 
pang,  to  the  foot  of  your  Master's  Cross,  where  it 
had  been  for  so  long,  your  joy  and  your  privilege 
to  stand,  and  to  depart  from  which,  however 
innocently,  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  for  the 
poor  human  soul?  It  may  be,  that  well  and 
bravely  as  you  had  borne  such  troubles  as  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith  had  entailed  upon 
you,  such  another  ordeal  was  yet  required,  to 
perfect  the  good  work  begun  in  you.  Perhaps,  at 
that  moment,  if  all  had  been  as  you  desired,  and 
the  object  of  your  choice,  a  Protestant,  and  an 
alien  from  the  Church,  had  consented  to  be  your 
wife,  the  possession  of  all  this  world  could  give, 
might  have  weaned  you  gradually  from  the  safe, 
but  thorny  road,  which  alone  it  is  well  for  us  to 
travel.  And  worse  still,  however  good  may  have 
been  your  intentions,  and  however  strong  your 
hopes  of  effecting  her  conversion,  who  knows,  but 
that,  united  to   one  who  was  out  of  the  Churcii 
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herself,  you,  too,  might  have  been  gradually 
drawn  back  into  the  paths  of  heresy  and  schism, 
and  thus  have  jeoparded  your  own  soul,  without 
saving  her's?" 

"  True,  Father,"  answered  Gerald,  thought- 
fully, "  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  my  faith 
would  have  been  able  to  stand  a  test  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  others,  but  it  certainly 
seems  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that  if  my  wife 
were  twenty  times  a  Protestant,  I  could  ever 
waver  in  my  allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church 
myself." 

"  Well,  my  son,  let  us  hope  that  the  lady  may 
become  a  convert  one  of  these  clays,  and  from 
what  you  tell  me  of  her  character  and  disposi- 
tion, I  cannot  but  think  such  will  be  the  case," 
said  Father  Merton.  "In  which  event  you  would 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  she  had  been  the 
wiser  of  the  two,  in  shrinking  from  an  alliance 
with  one,  who  was  at  variance  with  her  on  the 
subject  of  religion." 

And  then  Gerald  told  himself,  that  he  had  been 
disheartened  much  too  easily,  and  resolved  to  take 
a  more  hopeful  view  of  his  future  altogether.  He 
loved  Alice,  and  admired  her  all  the  more,  for 
having  shown  him  that  religion  with  her  was  the 
first  consideration,  and  he  called  himself  a  variety 
of  hard  names  for  having  ever  wished  it  to  be 
otherwise.  Indeed,  his  own  conduct  in  asking 
her,  whilst  a  Protestant,  to  become  his  wife;  con- 
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trasted,  be  thought,  very  unfavourably  with  her's, 
and  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  hardly  consistent 
with  his  very  decided  views  upon  the  question  of 
mixed  marriages,  but  a  short  time  before. 

Blanche's  account  of  her  meeting  with  Barbara, 
and  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  that 
meeting,  above  all,  the  wonderful  fact  of  her 
having  become  a  Catholic,  interested  and  excited 
Gerald  greatly.  He  had  felt,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  member  of  her  family,  the  grief  and 
shame  she  had  brought  upon  them  all,  from  his 
having  been  thrown  so  much  more  in  contact  with 
her  of  late ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  happy 
time  he  had  spent  with  her  at  Spa,  (not  so  much 
as  a  twelvemonth  ago,)  during  the  weeks  which 
elapsed  after  the  news  of  her  elopement  reached 
them,  and  when  they  were  all  in  utter  ignorance 
as  to  what  had  become  of  her,  often  overcame  him 
completely.  Now,  he  could  think  of  her  with 
comparative  peace,  but  it  grieved  his  affectionate 
heart  sorely,  to  picture  her  to  himself,  ill  and 
dying,  and  to  feel  that  he  should  never  see  her  in 
this  world  again,  although  it  was  better,  far 
better,  he  knew,  that  she  should  die,  as  she  then 
was,  penitent,  and  tended  by  her  own  relations 
and  friends,  than  that  she  should  have  lived  on,  in 
guilty  prosperity,  deprived,  perhaps,  of  all  hope  in 
this  world,  and  the  next  as  well. 

The  letter  which  informed  him  of  what  was 
passing  in  North  Place,  he  found  awaiting  him  at 
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Nice,  on  his  arriving  there,  and  very  soon  after 
came  a  few  lines  from  Blanche  and  Ferdinand, 
jointly,  acquainting  him  with  poor  Barbara's  death, 
their  account  of  which  affected  him  deeply. 
Accompanied  by  Father  Merton,  he  started  for 
Mentone,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  he 
obtained  this  sad  news,  and  Lady  Margaret's 
letter,  to  which  we  referred  at  the  opening  of  this 
chapter,  was  received  by  him  a  day  or  two  after 
their  arrival  at  the  semi-French,  semi-Italian, 
little  town. 

"  We  will  wait  here  until  he  joins  us,"  said 
Gerald  to  Father  Merton,  "  and  that  will  be  to- 
morrow, or  next  day,  I  expect,  at  the  furthest.  I 
cannot  tell  you,  Father,  what  unbounded  joy  and 
satisfaction,  this  resolve  on  the  part  of  my  sister's 
affianced  husband,  to  enquire  into,  and  embrace 
the  truth,  (which  I  am  certain  now  he  will  do,) 
gives  me.  Father  Clifford's  assurance,  at  the  time 
of  my  conversion,  that  I  should  never  repent  my 
determination  to  follow  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science, at  all  hazards,  comes  back  to  me  now 
with  grateful  recollection.  How  true,  all  that  he 
then  said,  has  proved.  If  I  had  hesitated,  or 
drawn  back — then, — -it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
God's  Providence  may  have  ordered — but  most 
likely,  neither  my  sister,  or  Arthur  Woods,  would 
ever  have  become  Catholics,  and  to  their  prayers, 
in  great  measure,  I  have  no  doubt,  my  poor  cousin 
who  is  just  dead,  owed  her  conversion,  and  Miss 
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Minnie  Smith,  (the  friend  I  was  telling  you  of,) 
hers  also." 

Father  Merton  answered, 

"  Doubtless,  your  sister's  prayers  may  have  won 
these  souls  to  God,  and  may  win  others,  also. 
Doubtless,  He  in  His  mercy,  could  have  brought 
your  friends,  Mr.  Woods  and  Miss  Smith,  as  well 
as  your  cousin,  into  the  Church,  without  her 
prayers,  or  help  in  any  way.  But,  if  you  had  not 
corresponded  to  God's  grace,  at  the  time  when  the 
Truth  was  so  clearly  revealed  to  you,  and  the  hour 
of  your  own  conversion  had  come,  not  one  of  those 
over  whom  you  now  rejoice,  or  whom  you  may 
still  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  enter  the  One 
Fold  hereafter,  might  have  been  led  into  the  right 
way,  or  ever  imagined  that  they  were  in  danger 
by  remaining  where  they  were." 

Charles  Lethbridge  arrived  at  Xice,  on  the 
second  day  after  Gerald  had  received  his  letter  at 
Mentone,  and  at  the  Poste  Restante,  he  found  a 
few  lines  acquainting  him  with  the  name  of  the 
Hotel  at  which  they  were  awaiting  him  at  the 
latter  place.  It  was  late  at  night  then,  and  he 
deferred  his  departure  until  Jhe  following  day,  but 
early  the  next  morning,  he  hired  a  conveyance, 
and  proceeded  to  Mentone,  where  he  encountered 
Gerald  and  his  companion  returning  from  Mass  at 
the  Cathedral,  just  as  he  entered  the  town. 

The  sorrow  which  Charles  had  recently  shared 
with  Blanche  and  Ferdinand  in  London,  had  cast 
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a  gloom  over  liis  usually  buoyant  spirits,  and 
lie  had  not  recovered,  as  yet,  from  a  feeling  of 
unwonted  depression,  which  had  come  upon  him 
when  he  took  leave  of  Blanche,  before  setting 
out.  Blanche's  demeanour,  from  the  moment 
when  she  first  discovered  Barbara  in  North  Place, 
until  she  followed  her  remains  to  the  grave,  had 
impressed  him  more  than  ever  with  a  sense  of  her 
devotion  to  the  religion  she  had  embraced,  and  of 
the  impossibility  of  her  ever  being  really  happy,  as 
the  wife  of  one  professing  a  different  faith.  He 
saw  that  her  whole  mind  and  soul,  were  becoming 
daily  more  and  more  filled  with  love  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  all  belonging  to  it,  and  he 
recognized  fully  the  fact,  that  he  must  either  him- 
self become  a  member  of  that  Church,  or  give  her 
up  altogether. 

And  yet,  not  even  to  obtain  Blanche,  would 
Charles  Letlibridge  profess  a  belief  he  did  not 
feel,  or  give  up  what  he  had  always  considered  the 
truth,  as  opposed  to  error.  Of  course,  he  had 
long  ago  discovered,  that  much  of  what  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  was  the  distinctive  teaching  of 
Home,  originated  wholly  and  solely  in  the  fertile 
brains  and  imaginations  of  her  enemies.  He  did 
not  believe  that  Blanche,  for  instance,  prayed  to 
images,  although  she  knelt  in  prayer  before  them, 
any  more  than  his  own  father  and  mother 
addressed  their  petitions  to  the  painted  window, 
which  fronted  them  in  Letlibridge  Church,  every 
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time  they  met  for  public  worship  there.  He  knew, 
lie  did  not  want  any  telling,  to  convince  him  of  the 
fact,  that  her  Saviour  was  as  dear  to  her,  (dearer, 
even,  as  far  as  he  could  make  out,)  since  she  had 
become  a  Catholic,  than  before.  She  honoured 
and  loved  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  Saints,—  as, 
indeed,  many  in  his  own  Church  professed  to  do, 
and  why  should  she  not  ?  There  were  many 
things  about  Catholics  he  did  not  understand, 
such  as  the  use  of  beads,  the  wearing  of  Scapu- 
lars, the  gaining  of  Indulgences,  and  the  like,  but 
then  he  was  aware  that  he  had  never  sought  for 
an  explanation  of  these  matters,  or  taken  pains 
to  find  out  what  they  meant,  or  upon  what 
grounds  they  were  defended,  and  as  he  had  dis- 
covered that  he  was  wrong  in  so  many  of  the 
conclusions  he  had  come  to  about  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  teaching,  he  resolved  that  he 
would  no  longer  blink  the  question,  but  sift  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  what  was  said  both  against  and 
for  her,  to  the  bottom.   ■ 

He  was  full  of  grave  and  serious  thoughts,  when 
he  set  out  on  his  foreign  trip,  therefore,  and 
knowing  how  entirely  Blanche  and  her  brothers 
felt  together  on  most  matters,  he  concluded  that 
Gerald  would  be  full  of  sorrow  and  concern  for  his 
cousin  Barbara's  melancholy  end,  and  that  he 
should  have  to  exert  himself  to  cheer  him  up, 
rather  than  otherwise. 

His  surprise  accordingly  was  great,  on  finding 
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that  Gerald  was  anything  but  in  low  spirits  when 
they  met;  and  although  when  he  touched,  as  he 
presently  did,  upon  the  subject  of  Barbara's  illness 
and  death,  he  saw  that  Gerald  felt  it  as  deeply  as 
those  had  done  who  were  with  her  at  the  time,  he 
could  not  but  notice,  that  the  (to  him)  immensely 
important  and  satisfactory  subject  of  her  conver- 
sion, was  the  theme  upon  which  Gerald  seemed 
most  inclined  to  dilate,  and  about  which  he  could 
not  congratulate  himself  sufficiently. 

"  But  it  is  your  own  news,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  Gerald,  as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  down  the 
street  of  Mentone,  after  Charles  had  deposited  his 
traps  at  the  hotel,  "  which  makes  me  so  happy  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  !  You  know,  without  my 
telling  you,  what  Blanche,  (the  sister  given  to  me 
by  heaven  twice  over,  as  it  were,  by  her  conversion,) 
is  to  me,  and  how  near  anything  which  affects  her 
happiness  must  be  to  my  heart.  You  may  believe 
me  then,  when  I  tell  you,  that  nothing  could  have 
given  me  the  pleasure,  which  the  determination 
you  have  come  to,  about  seeing  and  judging  for 
yourself,  as  to  the  claims  of  our  Holy  Church  upon 
you,  has  done.  I  look  upon  the  issue  of  this  re- 
solve on  your  part  as  so  certain,  and  so  surely 
productive  of  satisfaction  both  here  and  hereafter 
to  you  both." 

Charles  regarded  Gerald  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Such  love  as  this  was,  he  felt  indeed,  very  grand. 
For  it  was  evident,  that  in  the  contemplation  of 
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his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Blanche,  as  a  consequence  of  that  con- 
version, Gerald  lost  all  sight  of  himself  or  his 
own  troubles,  whatever  they  might  be,  and  thought 
only  of  the  joy  which  would  be  hers,  whom  Le 
loved  better — there  was  no  doubt  of  that — far 
better  than  himself!  And  yet  this  man  had,  as 
Charles  knew,  loved  and  suffered  as  only  those 
can  suffer,  who  have  loved,  and  loved  in  vain  ! 

"  Who  is  this  young  priest  you  have  with  you?" 
he  asked,  presently.  "  Did  you  meet  him  here  '? 
You  call  him  Father  Merton,  I  observe.  Is  that 
his  surname  ?     He  is  English,  of  course  ?" 

"  Yes  ;"  answered  Gerald.  "I  met  him  in 
Paris  the  other  day.  He  is  travelling  abroad  on 
account  of  his  health,  and  on  business  connected 
with  his  Order,  I  believe,  at  the  same  time.  I 
knew  him  slightly  in  London.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  joined  the  Mission  at 
Farm  Street  for  a  short  time,  but  was  in  danger 
of  killing  himself  with  hard  work,  and  so  they 
would  not  let  him  remain  there.  I  came  across 
him  quite  accidentally  at  the  Louvre,  and  my 
travels  took  this  direction  mainly  because  I  found 
he  was  going  this  way.  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
him.  He  is  one  of  the  most  charming  people  in 
the  world." 

"  A  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,"  repeated 
Charles.     "  Does  that  mean  a — a  Jesuit  ?" 

"It  does,"  said  Gerald,  smiling.     And  then  as 
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lie  observed  Charles  give  an  involuntary  start,  he 
added,  "Does  that  alarm  you  very  much  ?  Jesuits 
are  terrible  people,  I  know,  in  the  eyes  of  most 
Protestants,  (although  I  scarcely  class  you  amongst 
such  now,)  but  if  you  knew  as  much  about  them 
as  I  do,  you  would  think  rather  differently  of  them 
altogether,  I  suspect.  They  are,  I  will  venture 
to  say — the  grandest — the  greatest — the  best  set 
of  men,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been,  or  is  said 
against  them  by  bad  Catholics  or  ignorant  Pro- 
testants, which  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Father 
Merton  is  an  able  controversialist,  young  as  he 
seems,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  doubly  glad  that 
he  happens  to  be  with  me  now,  and  that  you  have 
this  opportunity  of  meeting  him." 

Charles  looked  thoughtful  for  a  minute  or  two. 
Then  he  said,  quietly, 

"  I  liked  his  appearance  very  much.  He  seems 
a  thorough  gentleman  at  all  events,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  bye  and 
bye." 

It  was  too  hot  to  travel  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
with  any  comfort,  and  Gerald  proposed  that  they 
should  all  three  continue  their  journey  along  the 
Cornice,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  each  day,  pro- 
ceeding by  easy  stages  to  Genoa,  and  halting  on 
the  way  as  often  as  they  pleased. 

Charles  approved  of  this  idea  immensely.  He 
had  never  been  in  that  part  of  the  world  before, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  route  they  pursued  en- 
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chanted  Lim.  He  wrote  to  Blanche  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  its  beauties,  and  added,  "the  only  thing 
which  is  wanting  to  make  it  perfect,  is  your  sweet 
presence,  but  some  day,  please  God,  and  that  be- 
fore long,  we  will  visit  all  these  charming  spots 
together.  Winter  is  the  season  for  them  rather 
than  summer,  and  next  winter,  if  all  is  well,  who 
knows  that  we  may  not  find  ourselves,  you  and  I, 
journeying  along  this  very  road  together,  on  our 
way  to — where  shall  I  say  ? — to  spend  our  Christ- 
mas at  Rome  ?  Will  that  do  ?  I  think  it  sounds 
very  pleasant  indeed." 

They  slept  the  first  night  after  leaving  Mentone, 
at  St.  Renio.  Before  setting  out  the  next  day, 
Charles  asked  Father  Merton  to  take  a  little  walk 
with  him  about  the  town ;  and  they  found  their 
way  at  length  on  to  the  beach,  where,  by  the  side 
of  an  open  boat,  they  sat  down,  and  Charles 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  him 
to  broach  one  or  two  of  his  difficulties  to  his  com- 
panion. 

"  You  know,  father,"  he  began.  (It  came  quite 
naturally  to  him  to  call  this  man,  who  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  older  than  himself, 
"  father,"  after  being  with  him  a  little  while, 
although  he  thought  he  should  never  have  been 
able  to  do  so  at  first.)  "  You  know  that  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  make  me  wish  to  see  all  your  Church 
does  and  teaches  in  a  favourable  light,  as  my  future 
happiness  in  this  world,  I  may  say,  depends,  almost 
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altogether  upon  my  becoming  a  Catholic.  But, 
for  that  very  reason,  I  am  afraid  of  being  biassed 
in  my  judgment,  and  of  accepting  as  true,  all  that 
you  and  others  might  tell  me  was  true,  more  be- 
cause I  wished  to  think  it  so,  than  because  I  was 
really  convinced  that  you  were  right,  and  we  were 
wrong." 

"  I  quite  understand  and  appreciate  that  feeling 
on  your  part,  my  friend,"  answered  Father  Merton. 
"Nor  would  I  have  you,  for  a  moment,  accept  on 
insufficient  grounds,  what  must  be  held,  if  held  at 
all,  simply  and  solely  because  it  is  God's  Truth, 
and  part  of  the  Sacred  Deposit  which  He  has 
commissioned  and  sent  His  Church  to  teach  His 
creatures.  You  have  been  brought  up  to  believe 
as  firmly  as  we  do  on  some  essential  points,  but 
there  are  others  which  you  have  not  been  taught, 
and  which  it  is  equally  necessary  for  you,  if  you 
would  be  a  Catholic,  to  believe.  Now,  it  is  only 
natural  that  before  accepting  these,  you  should 
wish  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  the  grounds  and 
authority,  upon  which  they  are  taught.  You  be- 
lieve that  there  is  only  One  True  Visible  Church 
of  Christ  upon  earth,  do  you  not,  whichever  it  may 
be,  or  wherever  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Yes ;"  replied  Charles.  "  And  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion  that  yours  is  that  Church,  and 
if  she  is,  then  I  know  that  I  have  no  right  to 
question  her  teaching  on  any  single  point.  But, 
there  are  some  things — your  way  of  praying  to, 
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and  speaking  about  tbe  Blessed  Virgin,  for  in- 
stance, which  I  do  not  like,  and  do  not  under- 
stand. It  seems  to  me,  (I  wish  to  speak  reve- 
rently, father,  and  you  will  not  think  otherwise  ?) 
that  you  make  her  more  than  a  woman,  and  pay 
her  as  much  honour  or  even  more,  in  some  re- 
spects, than  you  do  her  Son.  I  am  afraid  I  never 
could  be  a  good  Catholic,  if  I  am  to  think  of  her 
as  you — and  as  my  friend  Gerald  Lennox  does, 
for  instance.     But  is  that  necessary  ?" 

"  To  have  a  deep  love  and  reverence  for  our 
Blessed  Lady,  is  as  natural  and  necessary  in  a 
sincere  Catholic,  as  it  is  to  have  a  deep  love  and 
reverence  for  her  Son,"  said  Father  Merton. 
"You  believe  that  her  Son,  our  Blessed  Saviour, 
is  God.  In  other  words,  that  she  is  the  Mother 
of  God.  If  you  allow  that,  you  allow  all  the 
honour  and  preeminence  we  claim  for  her.  As  to 
love — we  simply  believe  it  impossible  for  those 
who  love  the  Son,  not  to  love  the  Mother.  It 
follows  that  they  must  do  so,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  Yes,  with  Catholics  I  know  it  does,"  said 
Charles,  "  but  with  us,  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  so. 
You  never  seem  to  think  of  them  apart.  Now, 
Protestants,  as  it  were,  make  a  point  of  separating 
them  in  their  minds,  as  much  as  possible.  They 
would  almost  think  it  a  mark  of  devotion  and 
respect  to  our  Lord  to  do  so." 

"And  shall  I  tell  you  why  ?"  said  Father  Mer- 
*  Vol.  hi, 
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ton.  "  Because,  if  Protestants  once  admitted  the 
love  of  Mary  into  their  hearts,  they  would  he  Pro- 
testants no  longer.  When  the  devil,  (excuse  me 
for  speaking  plainly,)  put  it  into  the  minds  of 
Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  the  other  so-called  re- 
formers, to  turn  men  away  from  the  Truth,  what 
was  the  first  thing  he  tried  to  do  ?  To  undermine 
faith  in  the  Incarnation,  hy  destroying  their  love 
for  Mary.  There  is  no  creature — there  is  nothing 
apart  from  God  Himself,  which  the  devil  hates,  as 
he  hates  Mary.  When  Protestants  speak  dis- 
paragingly or  slightingly  of  her,  they  are  doing 
exactly  as  he  would  have  them  do.  He  hated 
Mary,  from  the  moment  in  which  the  Birth  of  the 
Saviour  was  foretold,  four  thousand  years  before  it 
happened.  When  she  came  into  the  world,  he 
hated  her.  He  has  hated  her  ever  since.  He 
hates  her  now,  and  will  hate  her  to  the  end.  And 
for  that  very  reason,  we  Catholics,  love,  and 
revere,  and  honour  her,  with  a  love,  a  reverence, 
and  an  honour,  second  only  to  that  which  we  pay 
to  her  Divine  Son." 

Whilst  Father  Merton  was  speaking,  Gerald, 
who  had  come  out  to  look  for  them  and  announce 
that  the  conveyance,  which  was  to  take  them  on 
their  way,  was  waiting  at  the  door  of  the  inn, 
appeared  in  sight.  Charles  saw  him,  and  started 
up. 

"Thank  you,  father,"  he  said*  "You  have 
given  me  something  to  think  about.     Do  not  for- 
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get  to  pray  for  me — and  ask  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
do  so,  also,  if  you  think  that  she  will  ?" 

"  Eest  assured  of  that,  my  son,"  answered 
Father  Merton.  And  then  as  they  turned  to  meet 
Gerald,  who  had  perceived,  and  was  now  hurrying 
towards  them,  he  added,  "  Perhaps  nothing  will 
help  to  give  you  a  hetter  idea  of  the  Catholic  view 
of  Mary,  than  to  rememher  this.  God  came  down 
to  live  on  earth  for  three-and-thirty  years.  Three 
years  out  of  that  time  He  gave  to  the  task  of 
redeeming  the  world,  and  thirty  He  gave  to  Mary. 
That  was  His  estimate  of  her." 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

"  A  gentleman  wishes  to  see  you,  sir." 

Gerald  had  been  writing  letters  in  the  sitting- 
room  of  the  hotel  at  Genoa,  where  he,  Charles 
Lethbridge  and  Father  Merton  were  staying.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  directing  the  covers  for  them, 
when  a  waiter  entered  and  addressed  him  in 
French,  as  above. 

"  Did  he  not  give  you  his  name  ?"  asked 
Gerald. 

"  No,  sir.  He  enquired  if  you  were  alone,  and 
said  he  wished  to  speak  to  you.  I  requested  his 
name,  but  he  said  it  did  not  signify." 

"  Show  him  in,"  said  Gerald,  wondering  who  it 
could  be. 

The  waiter  left  the  room,  and  returned  imme- 
diately with  the  person  in  question,  who  advanced 
towards  Gerald,  and  took  him  by  the  hand  without 
speaking. 

"  Sidney  !"  cried  Gerald,  in  amazement.  "  Is 
it  you  ?" 
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"  Yes ;"  answered  Sidney  Graham,  for  he  it 
was.  "  I  saw  your  name  in  the  hall  below,  when 
I  looked  in  just  now  by  accident.  I  was  sur- 
prised, but  very  glad  to  find  you  were  here.  I 
wanted  someone  to  speak  to.  Of  course,  you 
know,  what  I  have  only  just  learned  from  the 
paper.  An  English  paper  of  some  days  old,  which 
I  took  up  by  chance  an  hour  ago.     Here  it  is." 

He  took  a  newspaper  from  his  pocket  as  he 
spoke,  and  held  it  towards  Gerald,  with  his  finger 
pointing  to  the  following  words,  amongst  the  List 
of  Deaths. 

"  On  the  6th  inst.,  at  No.  3,  North  Place, 
Eegent's  Park,  Barbara  Graham,  aged  24." 

Gerald  looked  at  the  paper,  then  at  Sidney. 
He  was  so  taken  by  surprise,  at  seeing  him,  lie- 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  was  full  of  pity  for 
Barbara's  memory  and  of  regret  at  her  end,  happy 
as  that  had  been  in  some  respects,  and  the  feeling 
he  would  have  had  for  Sidney  under  other  circum- 
stances, was  prevented  by  his  knowledge  of  how 
far  from  devoted  he  had  been  to  her  when  they 
were  together,  and  of  the  indifference  he  had 
shewn  at  the  time  when  she  had  left  him.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  he  said,  looking  fixedly  at 
his  cousin, 

"  Yes.  I  know — we  all  knew  of  it.  Ferdinand 
and  Blanche  were  with  her  when  she  died." 

Sidney  uttered  an  exclamation — whether  of 
grief,   or  surprise,   it  was   difficult  to   determine. 

Vol.  hi.— 11 
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Then  turning  round,  he  walked  to  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  and  throwing  himself  on  a  couch, 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  remained  per- 
fectly silent  for  some  moments. 

Gerald  was  a  little  uneasy.  He  knew  that  his 
manner  had  been  cold,  for  after  the  first  moment 
of  startled  recognition  he  had  felt  coldly  towards 
Sidney.  But  after  all,  this  man  had  been  Bar- 
bara's husband.  It  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
he  had  loved  her  at  one  time.  The  apparent  want 
of  feeling  which  he  had  manifested,  when  Gerald 
had  first  gone  to  him  in  Brussels,  in  company  with 
his  father  on  hearing  of  his  trouble,  which  had 
shocked  them  both  so  much,  might  have  been  put 
on  to  hide  his  real  distress.  As  he  looked  at  him 
now,  apparently  struggling  with  feelings  of  emo- 
tion, Gerald's  heart  softened  towards  him,  and  he 
went  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Sidney,"  he  said,  "  my  poor  fellow.  Do  you 
feel  this  very  much  ?" 

Sidney  turned  away  his  head,  so  that  the  other 
could  not  see  his  face,  and  answered  in  a  low  sup- 
pressed tone, 

"  She  was  my  wife.  If  I  had  been  a  better 
husband,  she  might  not  have  left  me."  Then  he 
covered  his  face  again  with  his  hands,  and  Gerald 
could  find  no  word  of  comfort  to  address  him 
with. 

Presently  he  looked  up. 

"  What  did  she  die  of?"  he  asked. 
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"  Consumption,  I  believe,"  answered  Gerald. 
"  I  fancy  it  was  very  rapid  at  the  last." 

"  Very  likely,"  remarked  Sidney.  "  She  had  a 
bad  cough  in  the  winter,  and  any  want  of  care,  or 
neglect  would  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  on  an 
attack  of  that  kind.  But, — that  was  not  what  she 
died  of.     It  was  not  that  which  killed  her." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Gerald,  in  a  tone 
of  surprise.     "  What  was  it  then  ?" 

"  Shame  and  a  broken  heart.  She  was  a  proud 
woman.  As  proud  as  she  was  wilful.  She 
thought  of  nothing  at  the  time,  but  afterwards — 
when  she  realized  what  she  had  done,  then,  she 
would  have  sunk  down,  and  never  lifted  up  her 
head  again." 

Gerald  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  said  nothing. 

"But,  I  would  rather  think  of  her  with  kind- 
ness now,  Gerald,  if  I  could,  and  forget  what  it  is 
hard  for  any  man  to  forgive.  I  do  not  cast  all  the 
blame  upon  her.  God  knows,  if  I  could  live  over 
again  some  of  my  past  life,  I  would  act  differ- 
ently." And  Sidney  looked  up  with  a  face  on  which 
there  were  traces  of  real  emotion. 

u  There  are  few  of  us  who  can  look  back,  with- 
out some  feeling  of  regret,"  said  Gerald.  Then 
he  added,  with  some  little  hesitation,  "  If  you 
like,  I  will  bring  you  the  letters  I  have  had  with 
an  account  of  her  last  moments,  and  of  the  funeral. 
You  may  like  to  look  them  over  ?" 

"Do  so;"  said  Sidney.     As  Gerald  was  about 
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to  leave  the  room,  he  followed  him  hastily  to  the 
door,  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder.  A  dark 
look  had  gathered  on  his  hrow. 

"  That  fellow — that  Lucas.  He  is  married  to 
some  Manchester  girl  or  other,  isn't  he  ?  I  heard 
as  much  by  chance,  the  other  day  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Gerald,  stopping  with  his  hand  on 
the  door,  "I  believe  so.  It  was  in  the  paper.  I 
was  wondering  if  you  had  seen  it." 

"  If  I  met  him,"  resumed  Sidney,  "  I  would 
shoot  him— as  I  would  a  dog."  And  there  was  a 
tone  of  deadly  hatred  in  his  voice  which  made 
Gerald  shudder.  Turning  on  his  heel,  Sidney  went 
back  to  the  sofa  from  which  he  had  risen,  and 
flinging  himself  upon  it,  awaited  with  folded  arms 
and  a  look  of  fierce  concentrated  passion,  Gerald's 
return  with  the  letters  which  he  had  gone  to  find. 

He  had  not  to  wait  long.  Gerald  knew  where 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  packet  he  sought,  and 
came  back  with  it  almost  immediately.  He  placed 
the  letters,  without  speaking,  in  Sidney's  hand, 
and  then  retiring  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
left  him  to  read  them  in  silence. 

Sidney  read  each  one  through  in  turn,  and 
never  moved  or  spoke  until  he  had  finished  them. 
Then  with  a  stifled  groan  he  once  more  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  Gerald  could  tell  by 
the  working  of  the  veins  in  his  forehead,  that  he 
was  struggling  to  subdue  the  emotion  which  the 
perusal  of  the  letters  had  caused  him.     Gerald 
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was  glad  to  see  that  he  felt  their  contents  in  this 
way,  it  gave  him  a  kinder  feeling  towards  Sidney 
than  he  had  entertained  for  long,  but  he  thought 
it  best  to  leave  him  to  himself  for  awhile,  and  did 
not  attempt  to  go  near  him. 

And,  although  Gerald  was  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  Sidney  Graham  was  deeply  moved  by  pity  for 
his  wife's  untimely  end,  he  was  to  a  certain  extent 
touched  by  what  he  had  read.  He  had  never 
loved  Barbara,  as  we  know,  but  now,  as  he 
thought  of  that  green  hillock  at  Kensal  Green, 
beneath  which  all  that  remained  of  her  lay,  a  pang 
of  remorse  shot  through  him,  and  he  really  did 
wish  that  he  could  undo  some  of  the  past,  and  a 
feeling  of  pity,  largely  mingled  with  self-reproach, 
touched  his  heart.  But  this  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  useless  to  indulge  in  vain  regrets, 
and  besides — however  much  he  might  lament  the 
past  in  one  way,  he  could  not,  even  to  himself, 
pretend  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  had  occurred  in 
another.  For,  now,  was  he  not  free  ?  Free  from 
the  chains  which  had  bound  him  for  a  time,  and 
under  vrhich,  although  they  had  been  self  chosen, 
he  had  often  so  sorely  chafed  ?  Free  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  which  ever  since  his  eye  had  met  that 
announcement  in  the  paper  he  had  pointed  out  to 
Gerald,  had  been  working  in  his  brain.  Free  to 
marry  again.  Ah  !  That  was  it.  Free  to  marry 
again. 

From  the  moment  when  he  had  discovered  his 
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wife's  elopement  from  Brussels  with  Henry  Lucas, 
until  that  on  which  he  had  hecome  apprised  of  her 
death,  a  day  or  two  hefore  he  met  Gerald  at 
Genoa,  Sidney  Graham  had  been  leading  a  care- 
less desultory  life,  wandering  hither  and  thither 
from  Belgium  to  France,  and  from  France  to  Italy, 
wherever  the  caprice  or  inclination  of  the  moment 
carried  him,  in  a  gloomy,  purposeless  frame  of 
mind.  He  had  acquaintances  in  Paris,  and  in 
several  other  places  which  he  had  formerly  visited 
with  his  wife,  by  whom  he  would  have  been  kindly 
received,  and  who  would  have  been  all  ready  to 
accord  him  sympathy,  if  he  had  gone  among  them. 
But  he  shrank  from  society,  and  spent  his  days  in 
listless  solitary  wanderings,  and  his  nights  only 
too  often  in  company  which  might  be  described 
as  convivial  rather  than  select.  A  vague  idea  of 
taking  steps  some  time  or  other  to  procure  a 
divorce,  occasionally  flitted  through  his  brain,  but 
it  would  be  time  enough  for  that,  he  thought, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  as  his  lawyers 
in  London  were  ignorant  of  his  address  on  the 
continent,  and  received  no  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject, nothing  was  done  about  it.  He  got  Bar- 
bara's letter,  beseeching  his  forgiveness,  and  from 
that  he  knew  that  she  had  left  the  companion  of 
her  flight,  and  was  ill  and  alone  amongst  stran- 
gers, but  he  tossed  it  from  him  with  a  muttered 
curse,  and  thought  there  was  something  moral  in 
the  action.     When  he  heard  of  her  death,  a  mo- 
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mentary  kind  of  regret  seized  liim,  and  he  half 
wished  that  he  had  made  some  sort  of  response  to 
her  appeal,  or  enquiry  respecting  her,  but  it  was  of 
no  use  wishing  so  then,  and  he  shook  off  the  feel- 
ing as  a  weakness  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

It  was  at  Genoa,  whither  accident  and  a  sudden 
wish  to  change  the  scene  from  France  to  Italy  had 
led  him,  that  he  had  first  learned  the  intelligence 
of  Barbara's  death,  from  an  English  newspaper 
some  days  old.  He  doubted  for  a  moment  if  it 
could  be  her,  but  the  name  and  the  age  convinced 
him  that  it  could  be  no  other,  and  he  told  him- 
self, as  he  told  Grerald  afterwards,  that  shame  and 
a  broken  heart  had  killed  her.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  garden  attached  to  the  hotel  where  he 
was  staying,  for  half  an  hour,  after  reading  that 
announcement,  and  perhaps  a  kinder  feeling  than 
he  had  ever  felt  for  Barbara  when  living,  stirred 
his  heart  then.  But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to 
dwell  upon  the  past  for  long,  other  thoughts  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  wandered  out  into 
the  town,  as  evening  set  in,  meditating  as  to 
which  direction  he  should  now  turn  his  steps,  and 
what  course  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  pursue  for 
the  future. 

As  he  was  passing  the  door  of  the  Cathedral,  he 
was  startled  to  observe  three  persons  pass  out  of 
it,  one  of  whom  he  recognized  in  a  moment  as 
Gerald.  He  thought  that  one  of  his  companions 
resembled  Charles  Lethbridge,  but  it  was  some 
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time  since  lie  bad  seen  him,  and  he  did  not  feel 
sure.  The  other  was  dressed  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  was  a  stranger,  of  course.  He  wondered  as  to 
what  could  have  brought  Gerald  to  Genoa  just 
then.  It  was  not  the  time  of  year  for  English 
travellers  who  came  to  that  part  of  the  world  only 
for  pleasure.  He  followed  in  the  distance,  and 
ascertained  at  which  hotel  they  were  staying.  The 
names  of  Lennox  and  Lethbridge,  and  the  Rev. 
F.  Merton  were  shewn  him  amongst  the  List  of 
English  at  the  house  he  had  seen  them  enter,  and 
satisfied  with  this  information,  he  walked  away 
debating  within  himself  whether  he  should  make 
himself  known  to  Gerald  or  not. 

Sidney  Graham  had  always  been  a  man  of  pur- 
pose, nor  did  he  ever  set  his  mind  upon  a  given 
object  without  exerting  every  possible  means  to 
achieve  it.  He  had  failed  once,  however,  and  that 
in  a  way  which  had  affected  him  deeply.  His  love 
for  his  cousin  Blanche,  such  as  it  was,  and  his 
anxiety  to  obtain  her  hand,  had  for  a  time  taken 
complete  possession  of  him,  and  when  she  refused 
him,  he  gave  way,  as  the  reader  will  remember,  to 
a  transport  of  rage  and  disappointment.  His 
marriage  with  Barbara  had  resulted  from  his 
determination  to  shew  his  other  cousin  that  he 
did  not  care  for  her  rejection  of  his  offer,  and  he 
had  succeeded  in  persuading  himself  for  some 
time,  that  he  regarded  her  with  no  other  feelings 
than  those  of  anger  and  contempt.     But  at  times, 
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when  lie  looked  at  Barbara,  and  thought  of  the 
barrier  which  his  own  wilful  folly  had  placed  in 
the  way  of  any  hope  he  might  otherwise  have 
entertained  of  Blanche's  changing  her  mind,  he 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage  and  indignation  at 
himself  for  this  thing  which  he  had  done. 

And  now,  that  barrier  was  removed.  Barbara 
was  dead,  and  Blanche  still  unmarried.  What 
then  was  to  prevent  the  revival  of  his  former 
hopes  ?  True,  she  was  engaged  to  Charles  Leth- 
bridge,  but  that  was  an  affair  which  had  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time,  it  had  never  come  to 
anything  yet,  and  he  did  not  suppose  it  ever 
would.  She  could  not  care  for  him  very  much, 
or  a  time  would  have  been  fixed  upon  for  their 
marriage  before  this.  He  did  not  doubt  but  that 
once  more  established  on  his  old  cousinly  footing 
at  Wentmore  Rectory,  he  should  be  able  to  regain 
the  place  in  Blanche's  affections  which  he  had 
lost  ;  he  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  liked  him 
very  much  as  a  cousin  at  all  events,  up  to  the 
moment  in  which  he  had  made  her  an  offer  of  his 
hand,  even  if  she  had  not  done  so  since, — and 
time  and  patience  would  effect  the  rest.  Xo 
paltry  engagement — no  fiance  like  Charles  Leth- 
bridge  should  frighten  him  away,  or  stand  between 
him  and  the  object  of  his  desires.  He  would  win 
Blanche  in  spite  of  any  such  obstacle,  and  he 
could  not  do  better,  since  Providence,  as  it  were, 
had  thrown  Gerald  in  his  wav,  than  begin,  bv  at 
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once  resuming  his  old  familiar  footing  with  her 
brother. 

He  knew  Gerald  well,  and  he  was  quite  aware 
that  his  manner  towards  his  uncle  and  cousin, 
when  they  had  hastened  to  him  with  the  offer  of 
their  sympathy,  at  the  time  of  his,  at  any  rate, 
supposed  distress  in  Brussels,  had  not  been  con- 
ciliating. He  had  repulsed  rather  than  encouraged 
their  affectionate  advances,  and  turned  away  from 
them  when  they  wished  to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in 
what  they  imagined  was  his  unutterable  sorrow. 
They  did  not  know, — how  could  they  ?  the  sort  of 
cat-and-dog  life,  he  had  led  with  his  wife.  She 
had  been  much  too  proud  to  hint  at  the  true  state 
of  affairs,  however  often  or  easily  she  might,  when 
with  Gerald,  have  done  so,  and  he  was  not  going 
to  enlighten  them  upon  the  subject  now.  They 
had  not  pressed  their  company  upon  him  against 
his  will,  and  he  had  parted  from  them  rather 
coldly  than  otherwise.  This  he  regretted  now, 
and  he  felt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  bearing  then, 
from  Gerald's  mind,  as  soon  as  possible. 

He  knew  none  of  the  particulars  of  Barbara's 
death.  The  fact  itself  almost  required  confirma- 
tion from  some  other  quarter  than  the  stray  news- 
paper which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  to  make 
him  certain  of  it.  Gerald,  who,  of  course,  was  in 
constant  communication  with  home,  even  if  he 
had  not  been  in  England  at  the  time,  must  have 
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heard  of  it,  if  it  was  true.  She  had  died  in  Lon- 
don, and  some  friends  must  have  been  with  her, 
or  else  how  did  the  announcement  find  its  way 
into  the  paper  at  all  ?  He  would  go  to  Gerald 
with  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and  if  that  did  not 
open  the  way  to  his  regaining  his  former  place 
in  his  cousin's  kindly  heart,  he  was  very  much 
mistaken  in  him,  and  his  character  must  have 
altered  considerably  indeed. 

How  right  he  was  in  his  conclusions  we  have 
seen.  Gerald  believed  him  to  be  labouring  under 
the  shock  of  the  first  intelligence  of  Barbara's 
death,  and  any  show  of  feeling  on  his  part,  was, 
as  Sidney  very  well  knew,  the  sure  way  to  awaken 
a  tender  feeling  for  him  in  the  other.  The  very 
fewness  of  his  words,  and  the  kind  of  restraint  he 
seemed  to  put  upon  himself  and  his  feelings, 
touched  Gerald  the  more,  and  made  him  the  more 
readily  credit  the  sincerity  of  his  sorrow.  The 
expression  of  deadly  hatred  which  had  escaped 
him  when  Lucas's  name  was  mentioned,  had  start- 
led Gerald  for  the  moment,  and  made  him  feel 
that  all  wras  not  gentleness  and  forgiveness  within 
the  other's  breast,  but  after  all,  was  it  not  natural, 
and  could  anyone  wonder  at  a  husband  who  had 
been  so  wronged,  feeling  as  Sidney  did,  towards 
the  man  who  had  wronged  him  ?  On  the  whole, 
his  manifestation  of  anger  against  Lucas  did  him 
no  harm  in  Gerald's  eyes, — rather  the  reverse. 

And  so  it  was.  that  when  Charles  Lethbridge 
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and  Father  Merton  came  in  from  a  stroll  they  had 
been  taking  through  the  town,  some  hour  and  a 
half  after  Sidney  was  first  shewn  into  Gerald's 
room,  they  found  the  two  cousins  sitting  side  by 
side  on  the  couch,  in  the  most  friendly  wray. 
After  introducing  him  by  name  to  Father  Merton, 
Gerald  took  Charles  aside  and  whispered  to  him 
that  Sidney  had  only  just  learned  his  wife's  death 
from  seeing  it  in  the  public  paper,  and  having 
found  out  by  accident  that  they  were  in  Genoa, 
and  at  this  hotel,  he  had  come  to  him  to  learn 
what  he  could  about  her  last  moments.  "  And  it 
is  most  touching  to  hear  him  speak  of  her  alto- 
gether, poor  fellow,"  he  added. 

Then  Charles,  who  at  first  had  given  Sidney 
but  a  cold  shake  of  the  hand,  on  recognizing  liirp. 
when  he  came  into  the  room,  walked  up  to  him 
and  told  him  in  a  low  tone  that  he  had  been  in 
North  Place  during  Mrs.  Graham's  illness,  and 
had  not  left  London  till  after  attending  her  funeral 
with  Ferdinand  and  Blanche  at  Kensal  Green. 
And  the  next  half  hour  wTas  spent  by  them  in 
walking  up  and  down  on  the  balcony  outside  the 
windows  of  their  apartment,  whilst  Charles  related 
every  minute  circumstance  connected  with  poor 
Barbara's  illness  and  death,  which  he  thought  it 
could  interest  or  soothe  the  unhappy  husband  to 
hear.  Sidney  listened  eagerly,  but  it  was  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  Blanche's  name,  and  the  unmis- 
takable emotion  with  which  Charles  spoke  of  her, 
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which  chiefly  riveted  his  attention,  and  if  the 
young  guardsman  could  have  known  or  guessed  at 
the  deadly  feeling  of  hatred  towards  him,  which 
took  possession  of  the  supposed  mourner's  heart, 
whilst  he  dwelt  upon  Blanche's  goodness,  Blanche's 
sweetness  and  Blanche's  thought  of  everyone,  and 
everything  on  all  occasions— he  would  have  heen 
amazed  and  startled  indeed  ! 

As  they  stepped  back  into  the  room  together, 
Sidney  enquired  of  Charles  how  long  he  intended 
to  remain  abroad,  and  whether  he  was  travelling 
on  account  of  his  health.  "  Though,  I  can  hardly 
fancy  that  to  be  the  case,"  he  said,  "  as  you  look 
well  enough." 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  God,"  returned  Charles, 
readily,  "I  am  all  right,  so  far  as  that  goes. 
The  reason  I  applied  for  leave,  and  came  abroad 
just  now,  is  somewhat  of  a  secret.  But  as  you 
are  a  member  of  the  family,"  he  added,  smiling, 
"  I  do  not  mind  entrusting  you  with  it."  And 
then  he  acquainted  Sidney  with  his  determination 
to  enquire  into  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  preparatory,  should  it  end  in  his 
being  convinced  of  her  Truth  and  Divine  Mis- 
sion, to  his  being  received  into  her  communion. 
"  You  will  believe,"  he  said,  looking  earnestly  at 
Sidney,  who  however  avoided  meeting  his  gaze, 
"  that  I  have  a  powerful  motive  for  wishing  to 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  so  many  others 
have  done  of  late,  and  am  therefore  obliged  to  be 
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doubly  on  my  guard,  lest  my  interests  should  in- 
fluence my  judgment  in  the  matter,  since  upon 
my  decision  one  way  or  another  depends  my  ob- 
taining your  cousin  Blanche  as  my  wife.  We 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  as  I  daresay 
you  know,  but  her  increasing  reluctance  to  marry 
one  who  was  not  of  the  same  faith,  has  made  me 
promise  to  release  her  from  her  word,  unless  I 
make  up  my  mind  to  become  a  Catholic  myself. 
What,  however,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  is  what 
will  most  likely  happen,  and  so  I  am  not  very 
unhappy  about  it,  which  I  must  confess  I  should 
be,  otherwise. 

Sidney  listened  in  silence  to  this  avowal  on  the 
other's  part,  but  in  speaking  to  Gerald  a  few  hours 
after  on  the  subject,  he  observed  with  an  ill- con- 
cealed sneer, 

"  Your  friend  Father  Merton  will  not  have 
much  credit  after  all,  in  making  a  convert  of 
young  Lethbridge,  as  from  what  he  told  me  to- 
day, Blanche's  bright  eyes  and  her  dislike  to 
marry  a  Protestant,  have  more  to  do  with  his 
change  of  mind  than  anything  else.  She  will  be 
content,  I  suppose,  with  a  nominal  Catholic  for  a 
husband,  as  it  is  very  evident  he  will  be  nothing 
more." 

"  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,"  exclaimed  Gerald, 
eagerly.  "It  is  true  that  Blanche  has  felt  serious 
scruples  about  marrying  one  who  was  not  a  Catho- 
lic, and  Charles  has,  like  the  honourable,  high- 
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minded  fellow  lie  is,  seen  and  respected  those 
scruples.  They  are  very  deeply  attached  to  one 
another,  and  in  resolving  to  enquire  into  the 
Catholic  Eeligion  for  himself,  with  a  view  to  em- 
bracing it,  if  he  finds  it  is  the  True  One,  he  is 
acting  like  an  honest,  and  a  fearless  man,  who, 
however  strongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  system 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up,  is  ready  to 
abandon  it  if  it  should  prove  to  be  based  on  erro- 
neous principles.  If,  in  so  doing,  he  is  cheered 
by  the  feeling  that  his  success  in  finding  the  Truth 
will  bring  him  happiness  in  this  world,  as  well  as 
in  the  next,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
unnatural  or  blamable  in  that." 

u  And  you  believe  that  he  is  sincere  ?  That  he 
would  even  give  up  Blanche,  if  he  was  not  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  her  Church  ?" 

"I  do,  most  thoroughly,"  said  Gerald. 

Sidney  thought  a  moment. 

"I  daresay  you  are  right,"  he  said.  "You 
know  Lethbridge  better  than  I  do.  But  I  can 
only  say,  that  for  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  the  hope 
of  winning  Blanche  would  have  more  weight  than 
the  arguments  of  our  Jesuit  friend  yonder,  how- 
ever strong  they  might  be ;  and  you  must  not  be 
surprised  if  a  conversion  which  meets  with  such  a 
reward,  is  not  thought  very  much  of  by  the  world 
in  general." 

"My  dear  Sidney,"  replied  Gerald,  "I  do  know 
Charles  Lethbridge,  and  I  am  sure  that  when  you 
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have  seen  more  of  him,  you  will  agree  with  me, 
that  if  it  is  only  one  man  in  a  thousand  who  would 
have  the  strength  to  do  what  was  right  at  all 
costs,  and  to  give  up,  even  such  a  prize  as  you 
justly  consider  Blanche  to  be,  if  he  could  not  hold 
it  without  abandoning  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
Truth — he  is  the  man." 

Sidney  smiled,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Gerald's 
shoulder. 

"  He  must  be  a  good  fellow,  if  you  stick  up  for 
him  as  warmly  as  that,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  only 
very  glad  to  think  we  are  to  have  so  desirable  an 
addition  to  the  family.  By  the  way,  when  is 
Ferdinand  going  to  be  married  ?" 

' '  About  the  first  week  in  August,  I  believe," 
answered  Gerald.  "  Margaret  Stewart  writes  me 
word  that  the  young  lady  is  in  town  now,  arrang- 
ing her  trousseau,  though  Charles  here  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact." 

"  He  has  graver  things  to  think  about  than 
young  ladies'  trousseaus,  you  know,"  said  Sidney, 
somewhat  sarcastically.  Then  seeing  that  Gerald 
looked  annoyed,  he  added,  hastily,  "  Talking  of 
Lady  Margaret,  how  is  she,  Gerald  ?  I  used 
always  to  think  you  were  a  little  sweet  in  that 
quarter,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  You  thought  what  was  quite  wrong  then," 
returned  Gerald.  "  Margaret  and  I  have  always 
been  great  friends,  and  I  hope  we  always  shall  be, 
but  as  to  anything  more  than  that,  I  am  about 
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the  last  person  in  the  world  she  would  fancy. 
And — and,  such  a  thing  never  entered  either  of 
our  heads  for  a  moment." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  that,"  muttered 
Sidney  to  himself. 

He  had  noticed,  more  than  once,  in  former 
days,  when  seeing  them  together,  the  something 
more  than  cousinly  regard  which  Lady  Margaret 
evinced  for  Gerald,  and  finding  that  they  corres- 
ponded still  frequently,  he  suspected  that  the 
cousiuly  feeling  on  both  sides  had  ripened  into 
one  of  a  warmer  nature.  But  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Lady 
Alice,  and  Gerald  did  not  enlighten  him. 

As  Sidney  had  no  fixed  plans,  and  was  only  too 
glad  to  join  himself  on  to  their  party,  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  he  should  proceed  with  them  on  their 
way.  Neither  Gerald  nor  Charles  had  ever  been 
so  far  south  before,  and  they  looked  forward  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  lionizing  Florence  under 
Father  Merton's  guidance,  and  then  going  on  to 
Rome,  and  perhaps  Naples,  afterwards.  During 
the  journey,  Charles  and  the  young  priest  found 
so  much  to  say  to  each  other,  that  Gerald  was 
glad  to  have  Sidney's  companionship  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  the  latter  spared  no  pains  to  regain  the 
brotherly  footing  which  existed  between  them  in 
former  days. 

Gerald  wrote  home  to  Ferdinand  and  Blanche, 
giving  them  a  full  account  of  his  meeting  with 
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Sidney  at  Genoa,  and  told  them  how  much  he 
seemed  to  feel  poor  Barbara's  death,  which  had 
come  upon  him  with  a  great  shock.  "  It  has 
softened  him  and  changed  him,  poor  fellow,  very 
much  into  the  Sidney  of  old  times.  He  must 
really  have  loved  her  very  much,"  Gerald  wrote. 

Sidney  perceived  the  favourable  impression  he 
had  made  upon  Gerald,  and  was  careful  to  main- 
tain it.  He  seldom  spoke  of  Barbara,  but  when 
he  did  so  it  was  with  a  sigh,  and  often  when  he 
sat  silently  thinking  in  a  grave  way  by  himself, 
Gerald  would  fancy  that  he  was  dwelling  upon  the 
past,  and  put  his  hand  into  his  with  a  gentle  sym- 
pathetic pressure.  With  Charles  Lethbridge, 
Sidney  also  became  very  good  friends.  He  knew 
most  of  Charles's  brother  officers,  and  soon  found 
out  that  they  had  many  tastes  and  interests  in 
common.  But  when  Charles  was  talking  apart 
with  Father  Merton  or  Gerald,  Sidney  would 
sometimes  watch  him  furtively,  and  the  look  with 
which  he  did  so  was  not  pleasant  to  behold. 

The  only  one  of  the  party  with  whom  he  did 
not  get  on,  was  the  young  priest.  Father  Merton 
was  always  courteous  and  pleasant  in  his  manners, 
and  Sidney  often  drew  him  into  conversation,  and 
tried  to  be  familiar  with  him.  But,  somehow  or 
other,  he  was  conscious  that  he  did  not  succeed. 
Father  Merton  was  a  great  reader  of  character, 
and  from  the  very  first,  he  had  detected  something 
about   Sidney  which   he  did  not  like.      He  fan- 
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cied  the  air  of  bonhomie  which  Graham  as- 
sumed, when  addressing  his  cousin  or  Charles,  was 
put  on,  and  more  than  once,  he  had  observed 
him  regard  the  latter  when  he  thought  himself 
unobserved,  with  an  air,  which  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  was  not  a  friendly  one,  and  did  not  tally  with 
his  cordial  manner  and  frank  kindly  bearing  at 
other  times.  There  was  a  covert  sneer  on  his  lip 
too,  whenever  the  subject  of  religion  was  dis- 
cussed, or  Charles's  probable  conversion  alluded 
to  by  Gerald,  which  irritated  the  priest  exceed- 
ingly. In  short,  Father  Merton  did  not  like 
Sidney  Graham,  and  Sidney,  who  was  not  slow 
to  find  this  out,  repaid  his  dislike  with  interest. 

As  usual,  on  first  arriving  at  a  strange  town, 
Gerald  betook  himself  to  the  Poste  Eestante  at 
Florence,  and  enquired  for  letters.  There  was 
one  for  him  from  Lady  Margaret.  He  had  told 
her  to  address  to  Florence,  if  she  wrote  after  a 
certain  date,  but  as  he  had  heard  from  her  only 
lately,  he  had  hardly  expected  to  get  another 
letter  from  her  so  soon  again.  His  cousin's 
epistle  was  not  a  long  one,  but  its  effect  upon 
him  was  marvellous.  Turning  to  Charles  Leth- 
bridge,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  the  Post- 
Office,  whilst  Sidney  and  Father  Merton  had  gone 
on  with  the  luggage  to  an  hotel,  he  exclaimed, 

"My  dear  fellow,  I  find  that  I  must  leave  you 
and  go  back  to  England  at  once.  My  presence  is 
wanted  at   Stanfield,.  and — and  I  should  lose  no 
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time  to  setting  off.  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  I 
should  very  much  have  liked  to  pay  my  first 
visit  to  Rome  with  you  and  Father  Merton,  but — 
in  short,  it  cannot  he,  and  you  must  go  on  with- 
out me." 

He  spoke  so  hurriedly,  and  his  manner  was 
altogether  so  excited,  that  Charles  looked  at  him 
with  astonishment. 

"  Indeed  ?"  he  said.  "  That  is  a  great  bore — 
for  us  at  least.  But  the  prospect  of  your  return 
does  not  seem  to  distress  you,  old  fellow.  It  is 
pleasant  business  rather  than  otherwise,  I  imagine, 
which  is  calling  you  home  in  such  a  hurry?" 

Gerald's  face  looked  so  beaming,  that  Charles 
half  guessed  the  truth,  although  the  other  only 
laughed  as  he  thrust  the  letter  into  his  breast 
pocket,  and  answered,  "  Oh,  my  business  man 
takes  everything  which  is  disagreeable  off  my 
hands,  but  what  they  want  me  for  is  to  look  over 
and  approve  of  what  they  have  been  doing  at  the 
Hall,  and  about  the  place  in  my  absence.  I  have 
been  too  long  away,  and  one  must,  to  a  certain 
degree,  look  after  things  oneself,  so,  as  they  wish 
me  to  be  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  possible,  I  think 
I  shall  start  this  evening." 

Charles  remonstrated  a  little  at  this  extreme 
haste  on  Gerald's  part,  and  assured  him  he  had 
better  rest  at  Florence  for  that  one  night,  at  least, 
but  it  was  of  no  use,  and  Gerald  gave  orders  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  hotel  for  his  luggage  to  be 
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placed  on  one  side,  ready  to  return  to  the  station 
again  in  half  an  hour's  time. 

The  fact  was,  Lady  Margaret  had  written  in 
haste  to  say  that  she  had  gone  down  to  Hastings 
with  Lady  Alice  for  a  few  weeks,  and  she  thought 
that  if  a  certain  young  gentleman  was  to  turn  his 
steps  homeward,  and  join  them  in  a  promiscuous 
sort  of  way,  and  quite  by  accident  as  it  were,  a 
certain  young  lady  would  not  be  very  sorry  to  see 
him  again.  "  And,"  she  added,  "  you  are  wanted 
for  fifty  things  at  that  place  of  yours  in  the  country, 
I  know,  for  I  heard  papa  saying  so  the  other  day,  so 
if  you  are  at  a  loss  to  explain  your  sudden  return 
to  anyone,  you  can  give  that  as  a  reason." 

Gerald  took  the  hint,  and  determined  at  once  to 
set  off  home.  He  knew  that  Margaret  would  not 
have  written  thus  if  she  had  not  felt  sure  that 
Lady  Alice  would  receive  him  kindly,  and  his  last 
words  to  Father  Merton,  as  they  parted,  were, 
"Make  haste  back  to  England,  father,  for  there 
will  be  another  conversion  for  you  to  take  in  hand 
as  soon  as  you  have  finished  with  Charles.  You 
know  who  I  mean,  and  you  will  pray  for  her,"  he 
added,  in  a  low  tone,  "  I  am  sure." 

Father  Merton  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and 
promised  that  he  would  say  Mass  every  morning 
for  a  month  for  his  intention. 

Alas !  Long  before  the  month  had  expired, 
Father  Merton's  last  Mass  had  been  said— but 
that  was  offered  on  Gerald's  behalf. 
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Sidney  Graham  said  he  should  go  on  with 
Charles  and  Father  Merton  to  Rome  if  they  would 
let  him,  and  Charles  declared  that  as  Graham  was 
not  called  back  by  any  urgent  "  business"  affairs, 
(with  a  smile  at  Gerald,)  the  least  he  could  do 
was  to  remain  with  them  as  long  as  possible. 

"  Tell  Blanche,"  he  whispered  to  Gerald,  when 
saying  goodbye,  4<  that  I  shall  return  the  moment 
I  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  have  little  doubt 
as  to  which  way  that  will  be.1' 

"I  will ;"  answered  Gerald.  "  God  bless  you, 
dear  fellow." 

He  looked  up  at  the  balcony  upon  which  Charles 
and  Sidney  were  standing  together  arm-in-arm,  as 
he  drove  off  from  the  hotel,  and  waved  his  hand 
to  them. 

How  often  in  after  years  did  he  recall  that  sight, 
and  shudder  at  the  remembrance. 
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CHAPTER  YIII. 

Miss  Jones  was  expecting  company  at  Rose 
Cottage,  and  Miss  Jones  and  her  little  maid  of  all 
work,  were  busy  with  their  preparations.  It  was 
not  often  that  Miss  Jones  entertained,  and  when 
she  did  so,  it  was  generally  on  a  small  scale. 
Hester  Seymour,  and  Minnie  Smith,  or  at  times 
Blanche  Lennox,  would  come  and  drink  tea  with 
her,  and  she  enjoyed  having  them  very  much. 
When  two  of  her  young  friends  came  together,  it 
was  looked  upon  as  quite  an  event  at  the  cottage, 
and  Betsy  and  her  mistress  were  in  a  state  of 
excitement  for  at  least  some  hours  beforehand, 
getting  out  the  best  china  tea  things,  and  making 
other  mysterious  and  solemn  arrangements  for  such 
unwonted  dissipation.  But  on  this  occasion  some- 
thing quite  out  of  the  common  was  to  take  place, 
and  much  anxiety  on  'the  subject  was  necessitated 
to  both  Betsy  and  Miss  Jones,  by  the  unwonted 
scale  of  the  approaching  entertainment. 

As  was  only  in  keeping  with  the  strictness  of 
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her  ideas,  and  the  stern  propriety  of  her  character, 
Miss  Jones  seldom  or  never  welcomed  a  guest  of 
the  other  sex  beneath  her  roof.  Once  or  twice, 
when  Arthur  Woods  had  been  the  curate  at  Went- 
more,  he  had  looked  in  about  tea-time  at  Eose 
Cottage,  and  been  invited  to  partake  of  that  plea- 
sant meal  by  its  owner,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  the  young  clergyman,  and  used  to  think  it  a 
pity  he  could  not  marry  two  wives,  as  both  her 
favourites,  Minnie  Smith  and  Hester  Seymour,  she 
thought  would  have  done  so  nicely  for  him !  That 
was  before  she  had  discovered  Minnie's  penchant 
for  Gerald  Lennox,  however.  From  the  time  of 
her  visit  to  the  Oaks  that  day  on  which  she  found 
Minnie  alone,  and  as  the  reader  will  remember, 
penetrated  her  secret,  she  had  looked  upon  that 
young  lady  as  the  victim  of  a  hopeless  attachment, 
and  gave  Mr.  Woods  over  entirely  to  Hester,  in 
her  own  mind,  for  which  act  of  kindness  on  her 
part  that  young  lady  would  doubtless  have  felt 
duly  grateful,  if  she  had  only  been  aware  of  it. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  one  of  the  expected 
guests  at  Eose  Cottage  was  a  gentleman,  and 
hence  the  unusual  state  of  flurry,  into  which  our 
good  friend  and  her  simple  little  handmaid  were 
thrown.  The  Eev.  Mr.  Hayward  was  a  person  of 
whom  Miss  Jones  stood  in  considerable  awe,  as 
she  had  heard  he  was  "next  door  to  a  Eoman 
Catholic,"  if  not  one  in  disguise,  as  so  many  of 
the  Anglican  clergy  were  supposed  to  be  already  ! 
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Whenever  she  had  met  him  at  the  Oaks,  or  at 
Mrs.  Gregory's,  she  had,  although  careful  to  keep 
up  her  bowing  acquaintance  with  so  well-known 
and  highly-respected  a  person,  preferred  gazing  at 
him  from  a  respectful  distance,  to  coming  into 
closer  quarters  with  one  whose  urbane  manners 
and  amusing  conversation,  made  it  all  the  more 
dangerous  for  such  an  unsophisticated  and  unpro- 
tected Protestant  female  as  herself,  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  She  liked  to  be  able  to 
say,  when  asked  by  Mrs.  Read,  the  brewer's  wife 
— who  lived  in  a  pretentious  house,  surrounded 
by  a  pretentious  garden,  about  a  stone's  throw 
from  Eose  Cottage,  and  whose  door  was  opened  by 
a  pretentious  looking  maid  servant,  whom  Miss 
Jones  believed  to  be  secretly  informed  by  that 
traitorous  Betsy,  as  to  the  exact  worth  of  every 
article  of  wearing  apparel  she  had  on, — whether 
she  knew  "the  Piev.  Hayward,"  to  say  "Cer- 
tainly. Of  course  I  do,"  And  for  this  purpose 
she  had  taken  care  to  give  the  Curate  of  Frodsham 
a  bow  whenever  she  met  him,  and  to  shake  hands 
if  opportunity  offered,  but  further  than  that,  their 
acquaintance  hitherto  had  not  extended. 

One  bright  summer  afternoon,  shortly  after 
Minnie  Smith's  return  from  her  visit  in  Park 
Street,  Miss  Jones  encountered  that  young  lady 
walking  with  her  eldest  sister  and  Mr.  Hayward, 
a  short  distance  from  Rose  Cottage,  just  as  she 
was    returning    home    herself  from    a    shopping 
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expedition  to  Wentmore.  Of  course  they  stopped 
to  shake  hands,  and  enquire  after  each  other's 
health,  and  remark  upon  the  loveliness  of  the 
weather,  and  the  dustiness  of  the  roads,  and  then 
Miss  Jones  felt  that  she  could  not  do  less  than 
ask  them  all  to  come  in  to  her  pleasant  little 
room,  with  its  open  window  overhung  by  clematis 
and  jessamine,  which  they  could  see  looking  cool 
and  inviting  from  where  they  stood.  Her  invita- 
tion was  accepted  with  great  readiness,  and  Betsy, 
who  chanced  to  be  standing  in  the  passage  when 
her  mistress  opened  the  door,  stared  in  wondering 
amazement  at  seeing  her  accompanied  by  "  a 
whole  heap  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  as  she  after- 
wards described  it,  to  the  pretentious  maid  ser- 
vant over  the  way,  and  when  desired  by  Miss 
Jones  to  bring  in  some  wine  and  biscuits  shortly 
after,  she  lost  her  presence  of  mind  completely, 
and  appeared  with  the  tea-tray  and  her  mistress's 
homely  loaf  of  bread  and  little  pat  of  butter  on 
a  plate,  instead. 

"  Take  that  away,  child,"  cried  Miss  Jones  in 
dismay.  "  I  don't  want  my  tea  yet,  and  fetch 
the  wine  glasses,  and  get  out  the  wine  as  I  told 
you  I" 

Miss  Betsy  retired  in  confusion  and  disgrace 
with  her  tray  and  its  appurtenances,  and  Minnie 
Smith  rather  mischievously  exclaimed, 

"  By  the  way,  Miss  Jones,  it  is  a  long  time 
since  you  have  asked  me  to  tea.     I  believe  it  is 
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because  you  are  afraid  of  me,  since  I  have  become 
a  Papist.     Now,  confess  that  is  the  reason,  do  !" 

Miss  Jones  coloured  up,  and  glanced  nervously 
at  Mr.  Hay  ward. 

"  How  can  you  think  such  a  thing,  my  dear 
Minnie  !"  she  said.  "  You  know  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  at  any  time.  And  as  to  your  having 
turned  a  Catholic,  I  always  told  you,  my  dear, 
how  I  feared  it  would  be — "  (This  Miss  Jones 
intended  as  a  thrust  at  Mr.  Hayward,  and  a  hint 
that  it  was  of  no  use  his  trying  to  pervert  her) — 
"and  that  would  make  no  difference  any  way.  But 
you  have  been  so  much  away  from  home  lately, 
and  have  been  visiting  among  such  great  people 
both  in  Brussels  and  London,  that  I  should  feel 
quite  shy  at  asking  you  to  spend  a  quiet  evening 
with  me  again,  as  you  used  to  do,  dear,  dear  !" 

"It  is  very  naughty  of  you  to  say  that,  for  you 
know  quite  well  that  I  am  never  happier  anywhere 
than  with  you,"  said  Minnie,  getting  up  and  giv- 
ing her  a  kiss.  "  And  just  to  shew  you  that  I 
mean  what  I  say,  I  won't  go  away  now,  till  you 
have  fixed  a  day  for  my  coming  to  tea,  and  spend- 
ing a  nice  long  evening  with  you — so  there  !" 

"  You  never  ask  me  to  come  and  drink  tea  with 
you,  Miss  Jones,"  observed  Clara  Smith,  "which 
I  think  is  very  hard,  especially  as  I  am  a  quiet 
stay-at-home  sort  of  person,  and  should  not 
attempt  to  make  a  Boman  Catholic  of  you,  or 
anything  else,  if  I  did  come.     Minnie  has  been 
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here  so  very  often,  (and  you  really  ought  to  be 
careful  of  her,  for  she  is  a  very  unsafe  person  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  now,  I  can  tell  you,)  and 
Laura  and  Bella  too.  But  I  have  never  been,  and 
I  do  think  it  is  rather,  not  to  say,  very  unkind  of 
you,  not  to  ask  me  !" 

Miss  Jones  got  up  from  her  chair,  and  crossing 
the  room  to  where  Clara  sat,  took  one  of  that 
young  lady's  hands  in^her's,  and  with  trembling 
earnestness,  said, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Smith,  you  do  not  really  mean 
what  you  say  ?  If  I  have  not  asked  you  to  come 
and  take  a  cup  of  tea  with  me  as  often  as  your 
sisters,  it  is  because,  being  the  eldest,  and  going 
out  so  much,  as  I  know  you  do,  with  your  papa 
and  mamma,  to  all  the  best  houses  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I  thought  you  would  not  care  for  an 
invitation  to  my  little  cottage.  But  if  you  would 
do  me  the  favour  of  coming  with  Miss  Minnie  any 
day  next  week  to  spend  the  evening  with  me,  I 
can  only  say  I  should  be  very  pleased  indeed  to 
see  you." 

Clara  felt  somewhat  embarassed  by  her  good 
friend's  manner.  She  had  not  expected  that  her 
little  speech  of  remonstrance  would  have  been 
taken  up  so  seriously,  and  with  many  expressions 
of  delight  at  the  prospect,  she  assured  Miss  Jones 
that  she  should  only  be  too  happy  to  come  with 
Minnie  on  the  following  Tuesday,  if  convenient, 
.as  she  knew  they  had  no  other  engagement  for 
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that  day.  "  But  I  do  feel,  dear  Miss  Jones,"  she 
added,  "as  if  I  had  asked  myself,  and  am  quite 
ashamed  to  think  you  should  have  taken  what  I 
said  so  literally." 

"  I  wonder  if  Miss  Jones  would  let  me  come 
too,  if  I  was  to  make  myself  very  agreeable  ?"  said 
Mr.  Hayward,  addressing  himself  pointedly  to 
Minnie,  who  was  sitting  near  him.  "  There  is 
nothing  I  enjoy  so  much  as  a^uiet  sociable  even- 
ing spent  in  pleasant  company.  Do  you  think, 
Miss  Minnie,  that  you  could  give  her  to  under- 
stand privately,  without  implicating  me  in  any 
way,  or  making  it  appear  as  if  I  was  forcing  my- 
self upon  her,  that  I  am  dying  for  an  invitation  ? 
I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you 
would  !" 

All  this  was  said  in  loud  distinct  tone  of  voice, 
with  the  speaker's  hand  to  his  mouth,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  stage  aside,  and  Minnie  could  not  help 
laughing  at  the  air  of  perplexed  astonishment  with 
which  poor  Miss  Jones  listened,  and  seemed  un- 
certain as  to  whether  she  was  expected  to  take  any 
notice  of  it  or  not. 

°  Oh,  no,  indeed,  Mr.  Hay  ward,"  returned 
Minnie,  still  laughing.  "  You  must  follow 
Clara's  example,  and  speak  for  yourself,  if  you 
wish  to  be  asked.  I  am  quite  sure  Miss  Jones 
will  tell  you  at  once  if  she  would  rather  not  have 
you,  and  I  cannot  interfere  in  the  matter." 

"My   dear   Minnie!"    exclaimed   Miss   Jones. 
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"What  will  Mr.  Hayward  think  of  me  if  you 
talk  in  that  way!  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir," 
she  added,  turning  with  considerable  nervous  ex- 
citement towards  the  curate,  "  that  if  you  will  join 
our  party  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  not  mind  put- 
ting up  with  such  poor  fare  as  I  am  able  to  offer 
you,  I  shall  be  proud  of  jour  company." 

"  There  !  That  is  much  more  than  you  said  to 
me,  Miss  Jones,"  cried  Clara,  rising  from  her 
seat.  And  then  turning  to  Minnie,  whilst  Mr. 
Hayward  was  assuring  Miss  Jones  of  his  extreme 
appreciation  of  her  kindness,  and  thanking  her  for 
her  invitation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  colour 
up  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  at  having  over- 
come her  natural  diffidences  and  given  it,  she 
intimated  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  home ; 
and  with  many  hand-shakings  and  expressions  of 
the  pleasure  with  which  they  all  looked  forward  to 
the  coming  tea-party,  the  two  young  ladies  and 
their  clerical  friend  departed. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  for  the  next  two 
days,  (it  was  on  a  Thursday  that  the  invitations 
had  been  given,)  Miss  Jones  and  her  maid  were  in 
a  state  of  great  fussiness  and  excitement,  in  anti- 
cipation of  so  unusual  an  event  as  three  people 
coming  at  the  same  time  to  tea  at  Rose  Cottage, 
and  one  of  them  a  gentleman  !  Sunday's  rest 
was  welcomed  by  both,  as  a  respite,  without  which 
they  could  scarcely  have  borne  up  under  the  weight 
of  so  much  care  and  anxiety  as  such  an  occasion 
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as  this  involved.  But  if  the  truth  was  known,  we 
strongly  suspect  that  Mr.  Lennox's  powerful  appeal 
to  her  feelings  on  hehalf  of  a  charity  for  which  he 
was  preaching  an  annual  sermon,  was  thrown 
away  upon  Betsy,  whose  thoughts,  although  her 
eyes  were  steadfastly  fixed  upon  the  preacher,  were 
wandering  in  the  direction  of  the  stair  carpet  at 
home,  which  would  have  to  he  taken  up  on  the 
following  day,  for  a  solemn  castigation,  and  she 
remembered  too,  that  every  bit  of  her  mistress's 
bed-room  would  have  to  be  "  cleared  out,"  in 
order  that  it  might  be  in  a  spotless  state  of  per- 
fection for  the  ladies  to  retire  into,  on  their  arrival 
at  the  Cottage  on  the  eventful  evening  !  It  was 
very  wrong  of  Betsy  to  let  such  considerations  as 
these  take  possession  of  her  mind,  when  she  ought 
to  have  been  thinking  of  better  things,  no  doubt, 
but  such  is  human  nature,  and  Betsy  was  not 
perfect,  poor  thing,  any  more  than  other  people. 

Tuesday  evening  arrived  in  due  course,  and 
with  it  the  expected  guests.  Aliss  Jones  had  been 
in  a  flutter  of  excitement  all  day,  and  was  dressed 
quite  two  hours  before  the  time  fixed  upon  for 
their  appearance.  If  she  had  been  into  the  kit- 
chen once  since  she  came  down  stairs,  to  see  that 
the  thin  bread  and  butter  was  properly  cut,  and 
the  kettle  ready  to  put  on,  so  that  the  water  might 
be  boiling  exactly  at  the  right  moment,  she  had 
bewildered  and  interrupted  Betsy,  at  least,  a 
dozen  times,  by  asking  her  the  same  questions 
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over  and  over  again,  and  bidding  her  be  careful 
with  those  best  cups  and  saucers,  which  only  came 
out  on  very  state  occasions,  and  which,  if  one  was 
broken,  she  never  should  be  able  to  replace,  never. 
It  was  an  indescribable  relief  to  Betsy  when  the 
door-bell  rang,  and  she  knew  that  her  mistress 
would  be  occupied  with  her  company  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour,  at  least. 

Mr.  Hay  ward  had  walked  over  to  the  Oaks, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  escort  the  two 
young  ladies  across  the  fields  to  Kose  Cottage, 
which  was  about  half  a  mile  from  Mr.  Smith's 
house.  The  reverend  gentleman  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  disposed  to  make  himself  very  agree- 
able, and  what  with  his  little  stories,  which  he 
always  had  apropos  for  any  occasion,  and  the  plea- 
sant chatter  of  the  ladies,  together  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  tea,  and  all  its  et  cceteras  which 
Miss  Jones's  careful  attention  had  provided,  the 
repast  and  all  connected  with  it,  "  went  off"  and 
"  went  down"  very  well  indeed. 

When  the  cloth  was  removed,  as  it  was  a  lovely 
evening,  Minnie  proposed  that  they  should  sit  out 
in  the  garden  for  a  little  while,  and  as  the  young 
ladies  had  brought  their  work,  Miss  Jones  pro- 
duced her's,  and  they  took  possession  of  the  low 
bench  outside  the  jessamine-covered  window, 
whilst  Mr.  Hay  ward  threw  himself  on  the  grass 
at  their  feet,  in  spite  of  Miss  Jones's  earnest 
remonstrances,  and  proceeded  to  ask  a  number  of 
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wonderful  riddles  and  conundrums,  some  of  which 
were  original  and  composed  on  the  spot,  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  laughter  by  the  appropriate 
and  personal  nature  of  the  replies. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  conversation  took 
rather  a  serious  turn.  Mr.  Hayward  ha-d  put  one 
or  two  "  puzzlers"  to  his  fair  audience,  which 
might  be  said  to  come  under  the  head  of  "  Scrip- 
ture riddles,"  such  as,  "  When  did  David  sleep 
five  in  a  bed  ?"  Answer. — "  When  he  slept  with 
his  four  (fore)  fathers."  And,  "  Which  was  the 
last  animal  to  leave  the  Ark  '?"'  Answer. — "  The 
elephant,  because  he  stayed  behind  to  pack  up  his 
trunk,"  &c.  And  Miss  Jones  became  silent  and 
meditative  as  he  went  on.  Presently,  turning  to 
Minnie,  she  said,  in  a  low  tone, 

"  I  suppose  you  are  not  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible  now,  my  dear  ?" 

Minnie  looked  rather  taken  aback.  Putting 
down  her  work  for  a  moment,  she  answered, 
gravely, 

"  What  will  you  suppose  next,  my  dear  Miss 
Jones ?  I  do  not  read  the  Protestant  edition  of 
the  Bible  now,  (though  for  some  reasons  I  shall 
always  like  it  much  the  better,)  because  we  consider 
it  an  erroneous  translation  in  certain  parts,  but  I 
have  a  Catholic  Bible  of  my  own,  and  that  I  read 
as  much  and  as  often  as  I  please." 

"You  don't  say  so,  my  dear  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Jones.     "  Wei],  I  am  astonished  !     I  fancied  the 
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Bible  was  quite  a  forbidden  book  amongst  Catho- 
lics." 

"  What  is  that  you  are  saying  about  Catholics, 
Miss  Jones  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Hay  ward. 

"  Only,  that  I  thought — I  imagined — but  I  find 
I  was  mistaken,  so  it  doesn't  signify,"  answered 
that  lady,  rather  confusedly. 

"But  what  were  you  mistaken  about?"  per- 
sisted Mr.  Hayward. 

That  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  conclusions 
about  anything  connected  with  the  Catholic  Beli- 
gion,  he  could  quite  believe. 

Minnie  explained.  It  was  only  that  Miss  Jones 
had  supposed  that  she,  as  a  Catholic,  was  not 
allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  and  she  had  undeceived 
her  on  the  subject. 

"  I  know  that  Blanche  Lennox  reads  the  Bible 
constantly,"  remarked  Clara  Smith,  "  for  I  saw 
her  with  one  in  her  hand  one  day  when  I  called 
at  the  Rectory,  and  I  asked  her  the  question. 
She  said  her  director  was  very  particular  upon 
that  point,  and  that  she  would  as  soon  think  of 
passing  a  day  without  reading  a  chapter,  as  she 
would  of  doing  so  without  saying  her  rosary." 

"Ah!  those  rosaries!"  sighed  Miss  Jones. 
"I  never  can  make  them  out.  How  anyone  who  has 
been  brought  up  with  the  right  use  of  his  or  her 
senses,  can  take  to  such  a  meaningless,  ridiculous 
thing  as  passing  a  number  of  beads  along  a  string, 
and  calling  that  devotion — I  can't  imagine  !     And 
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yet  I've  seen  a  whole  church  full  of  people  abroad, 
doing  nothing  else,  and  looking  as  grave  over  it 
all  the  time  as  can  be  !" 

"  It  only  shews  what  different  views  people 
take  of  the  same  things,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hayward. 
"Now  I  consider  the  use  of  the  rosary  as  one  of 
the  most  excellent  things  in  the  Roman  Church. 
If  you  once  understand  it,  (and  I  had  it  all  ex- 
plained to  me  by  a  Catholic  friend  of  mine,  once,) 
it  forms  in  itself  the  most  perfect  Act  of  contem- 
plative Devotion,  you  can  conceive.  The  whole 
Life  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  from  His  Birth  to  His 
Ascension,  seems  to  pass  before  your  mind's  eye, 
wrhilst  you  are  saying  the  Paters  and  Aves,  and  as 
to  calling  it  the  Rosary  of  our  Lady,  all  I  can  say 
is,  that  a  person  who  says  the  rosary  devoutly  is 
much  more  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  than  of  His  Virgin  Mother." 

Minnie  Smith  looked  up  at  the  speaker  with  a 
gentle  smile  of  approval,  but  said  nothing. 

"  You  astonish  me,  Mr.  Hayward,"  cried  Miss 
Jones.  "  You  do,  indeed  !  But  then — you 
know,"  she  added,  shaking  her  head  at  him  mys- 
teriously, "  people  do  say  that  you  are  more  than 
half  a  Roman  Catholic  yourself.  Not  that  I  be- 
lieve that  for  a  moment,  for  I  don't,  indeed  I 
don't !" 

"  Do  people  say  so  of  me?"  asked  the  curate, 
looking  rather  delighted  than  otherwise.  "  Well, 
there  is  no  saying  what  one  may  come  to — what 
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we  any  of  us  may  come  to,  Miss  Jones.  And, 
certainly,  I  would  rather  be  taken  for  a  Roman 
Catholic,  than  for  a  Protestant,  any  day." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hayward!"  exclaimed  Miss  Jones, 
lifting  up  her  hand,   "  how  can  you  say  so  !" 

"  Cissy  Lethbridge  maintains  that  we  are  none 
of  us  Protestants,"  observed  Clara  Smith.  "And, 
certainly,  we  do  say  we  believe  in  the  'Holy 
Catholic  Church,'  and  we  do  pray  for  the  good 
estate  of  the  '  Catholic'  Church,  and  I  hardly 
know  myself  whether  she  is  right  or  wrong.  At 
any  rate,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 
Catholics  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  is  no 
reason,  if  we  are  the  former,  why  we  should  be 
the  latter."  And  she  accompanied  these  words 
with  a  somewhat  reproachful  glance  in  her  sister's 
direction. 

"Perhaps  there  is  less  difference  than  you 
imagine,  Miss  Smith,"  said  Mr.  Hayward, 
thoughtfully.    "  What  do  you  say,  Miss  Minnie  ?" 

"  Simply,  that  no  one  can  be  a  Catholic  who 
is  not  a  Roman  Catholic,"  answered  Minnie  ; 
"  that  is— in  full  communion  with  the  Bishop  and 
Church  of  Rome." 

"  I  thought  you  would  say  so,"  sighed  Mr. 
Hayward,    "  and  I  wish  we  all  were,  I  know  that." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,  we  will  go  indoors  now,"' 
said  Miss  Jones,  turning  with  an  air  of  uneasiness, 
to  Clara.  "  We  can  have  a  round  game  if  you 
like,  I  know  Mr.  Hayward  is  fond  of  cards."    And 
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the  good  lady  got  up,  put  her  work  into  a  little 
basket  which  stood  by  her  side,  and  called  to 
Betsy,  who  just  then  shewed  herself  iu  the  door- 
way, to  carry  lights  into  the  sitting-room,  and 
"bring  a  flat  candlestick  for  the  ladies  to  go  up- 
stairs with. 

Betsy  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  the  ladies 
■entered  the  house.  Miss  Jones  hastened  to  get 
out  some  counters,  and  clear  one  of  her  little 
tables  for  a  game  of  cards.  Minnie  soon  came 
downstairs  again,  leaving  Clara  in  undisturbed  pos- 
session of  the  looking-glass  in  Miss  Jones's  room. 
Mr.  Hayward  was  walking  up  and  down  the  little 
garden,  talking  to  himself,  which  was  a  favourite 
habit  of  his,  and  Minnie,  going  up  to  Miss  Jones, 
whispered, 

"  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Hayward  was  so 
anxious  to  come  here  to-night  with  us  ?" 

''Xo,  my  dear,"  answered  Miss  Jones  in  some 
surprise.  "  What  do  you  mean  ?  It  is  very  kind 
of  him  to  come  to  me  in  this  quiet  way,  and  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  him,  but — " 

"It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  have  him,"  inter, 
rupted  Minnie,  "  and  the  reason  he  so  wanted  to 
come  was,  that  he  heard  you  ask  Clara,  if  you 
remember,  and  wherever  she  goes  he  likes  to  go 
too.     Haven't  you  noticed  that  ?" 

"  You  don't  say  so,  my  dear  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Jones,  letting  fall  a  handful  of  counters  on  the 
floor  in  her  astonishment,   which   both   she  and 
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Minnie  had  to  go  on  their  knees  to  pick  up. 
"  And  does  she  like  him,  do  you  think  ?  Dear 
me,  this  is  very  interesting  !  And  now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  I  helieve  I  have  heard  something  of 
the  kind  hefore.  I  think  it  was  Mrs.  Gregory 
who  asked  me  one  day  if  Mr.  Hayward  was  not 
very  often  at  the  Oaks,  and  she  said  she  supposed 
your  sister  Clara  was  the  attraction,  hut  I  thought 
it  was  only  her  joke  at  the  time.  But  has  he  said 
anything,  do  you  know  ?  Is  it  supposed  to  be  an 
engagement  ?  Do  your  papa  and  mamma  like  the 
thoughts  of  it  ?     Dues — " 

How  many  more  questions  Miss  Jones  would 
have  put  of  this  same  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
but  just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Hayward 
appeared.  Minnie  got  up  off  her  knees,  having 
recovered  the  last  of  the  counters,  and  addressing 
him  and  Miss  Jones  at  the  same  time,  enquired 
if  they  had  either  of  them  any  commands  for  the 
continent,  as  she  was  going  abroad  again  very 
soon,  and  should  be  happy  to  execute  them  if  they 
had. 

Miss  Jones  looked  as  much  astonished  at  this 
announcement  on  the  part  of  her  young  friend, 
as  she  had  done  a  few  minutes  before,  at  the 
other. 

"Not  going  abroad  again,  surely,  my  dear?" 
she  exclaimed.  "Why  it  seems  only  yesterday 
that  you  came  back." 

"  Lady  Sophia  Eoberts  has  asked  me  to  pay 
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■them  a  visit  this  summer,  and  papa  and  mamma 
say  I  may  go.  They  can't  do  me  any  further 
harm  now,  you  know,"  said  Minnie,  smiling. 
"And  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  shall  enjoy  going 
back  to  them  as  a  Catholic  !" 

"I  daresay,  my  dear,  I  daresay,"  said  Miss 
Jones  with  a  sigh.  "  I  only  wish  you  had  never 
gone  among  them  at  all.  I  tried  to  warn  your 
mamma  when  I  first  came  back  from  Brussels, 
myself,  but  it  was  of  no  use." 

Minnie  was  about  to  make  some  rejoinder,  but 
at  that  moment  Clara  entered  the  room,  and  Miss 
Jones  proposed  that  they  should  sit  down  at  once 
to  their  game.  Mr.  Hayward  was  a  great  whist 
player,  and  Miss  Jones,  too,  was  fond  of  a  rubber, 
but  the  Miss  Smiths  preferred  vingt-et-un,  and 
so  they  decided  upon  that  instead,  and  taking  care 
that  Clara  should  be  seated  next  her  clerical  ad- 
mirer, which  she  considered  a  great  piece  of 
manoeuvring  on  her  part,  Miss  Jones  dealt  out 
the  cards,  and  the  game  began. 

"  Your  sister  tells  me  she  is  going  to  visit  her 
friends  in  Brussels  again,"  observed  Miss  Jones, 
presently,  turning  to  Clara.  "  I  always  felt,  and 
I  shall  always  feel,  that  it  was  leaving  her  behind 
with  that  Lady  Sophia  Roberts  and  her  daughters, 
when  we  came  home  last  winter,  that  was  the 
cause  of  all  that  happened."  And  she  shook  her 
head  reproachfully  across  the  table  at  Minnie,  who 
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laughed,    and   asked   her    (being   dealer,)    if    she 
would  have  another  card. 

"  I  only  wish  you  would  take  me  with  you, 
Miss  Minnie,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hayward.  "  It  is 
a  long  time  since  I  have  been  in  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, and  I  should  like  to  go  to  Brussels  im- 
mensely. The  churches  there  are  beautiful,  are 
they  not  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Minnie,  "  some  of  them  are 
very  fine.  St.  Gudule  is  my  favourite.  The 
singing  there  is  so  exquisite." 

"  St.  Gudule  is  certainly  magnificent,"  said 
Clara,  turning  up  a  ' natural'  as  she  spoke.  "You 
would  admire  it  very  much,  Mr.  Hayward,  I  am 
sure." 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  churches 
and  sights  on  the  continent,  in  general,  and  Miss 
Jones  was  giving  her  guests  a  detailed  account  of 
some  visit  she  had  paid  to  the  Museum  in  Brus- 
sels, where  she  had  become  separated  from  her 
companions,  whilst  looking  at  the  pictures,  and 
had  never  been  so  frightened  in  her  life  ;  when  an 
extraordinary  noise  was  heard  on  the  stairs,  as  if 
some  heavy  person  was  tumbling  down  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom,  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
they  were  sitting  burst  open,  and  Betsy  rushed 
in,  looking  very  much  as  if  she  had  taken  leave  of 
her  senses,  with  the  exclamation, — 
"  Oh  !  Miss  !  The  house  is  on  fire  !" 
Miss  Jones  let  the  cards  fall  which    she   was 
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holding  in  her  hands,  and  stared  at  the  speaker  in 
speechless  consternation. 

Each  of  the  young  ladies  gave  a  little  scream 
and  started  from  their  seats,  whilst  Mr.  Hayward, 
looking  angrily  at  Betsy,  exclaimed, 

"  Nonsense  !     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean,  sir,"  ejaculated  Betsy,  "  that  the 
place  is  all  in  a  flame,  and  we  shall  all  be  burnt 
in  our  beds  !"  And,  as  if  overcome  by  this  re- 
flection, she  instantly  sat  herself  down  on  the 
floor,  and  began  to  sob  hysterically. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hay  ward  !"  cried  Minnie,  now  much 
terrified.  "  Do  go  and  see  what  she  means. 
Perhaps  there  really  is  something  the  matter." 
And  she  herself  ran  to  the  door  as  she  spoke,  and 
made  as  though  she  would  ascend  the  stairs. 

"Where  is  the  fire?  Whereabouts  is  it?" 
asked  the  curate,  taking  Betsy  by  the  arm  and 
shaking  her. 

"  Upstairs.  Up  in  my  room.  Oh  dear  !"  said 
Betsy,  who,  aroused  by  Mr.  Hayward's  vehe- 
mence, had  come  to  herself  for  a  moment,  and 
then  immediately  relapsed  into  a  fresh  burst  of 
groans  and  tears. 

In  another  moment  he  was  upstairs,  and  once 
on  the  landing  at  the  top,  he  had  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  her  statement.  He  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  roaring  of  flames,  and  opening  a 
door  on  the  left  hand  side,  was  driven  back,  and 
almost  suffocated   for  a  moment,   by  the   smoke 
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which  filled  the  room,  and  instantly  spread  into 
the  passage,  and  found  its  way  down  the  stairs. 

Rose  Cottage  was  on  fire  !  The  news  reached 
Wentmore  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
and  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes  the  place  was 
surrounded  by  neighbours  eager  and  willing  to 
render  assistance.  Minnie  had  given  the  alarm  by 
running  across  to  the  brewery,  and  meeting  one  of 
the  men,  he  had  called  out  to  another  to  get  help, 
and  ran  in  himself  at  once  to  see  what  could  be 
done. 

Mr.  Hayward,  after  the  first  moment  of  alarm, 
was  as  cool  and  collected  as  possible.  With  his 
own  hands  he  pulled  down  the  flaming  vallance 
both  of  the  window,  and  the  bed,  of  the  room  in 
which  the  conflagration  raged,  and  long  before 
anyone  else  had  arrived,  with  the  help  of  Mr. 
Read's  drayman,  he  had  got  the  fire  completely 
under. 

Clara  Smith  had  behaved  with  great  calmness 
and  presence  of  mind.  She  had  half  led  and  half 
carried  poor  Miss  Jones  into  the  garden,  and 
placed  her  on  the  seat,  where  she  remained  in  a 
more  or  less  fainting  condition,  until,  by  dint  of 
much  persuasion,  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
into  Mrs.  Read's  parlour,  and  there  cried  and 
laughed  by  turns,  as  the  report  of  how  things 
were  going  on  at  the  Cottage  was  brought  to  her 
from  time  to  time.  Minnie  Smith  remained  with 
her,  but  Clara  did  not  leave  the  scene  of  disaster, 
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helping,  as  long  as  she  was  wanted  to  do  so,  to 
fill  the  pails  of  water  which  were  passed  up  the 
stairs  as  rapidly  as  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  hands 
could  pass  them,  and  which  were  returned  almost 
as  quickly  to  he  rilled  again,  and  when  the  arrival 
of  other  auxiliaries  on  the  field  of  action  gaYe  her 
a  respite  from  this  work,  she  established  herself 
in  the  little  drawing  room,  and  mounted  guard 
over  such  of  Miss  Jones's  property  and  possessions 
as  the  room  contained,  thereby  preventing  any 
depredations  which  in  the  confusion  of  the 
moment,  some  of  the  less  well-disposed  among 
the  throng  which  surrounded  the  cottage,  might 
have  been  inclined  to  commit. 

The  Wentinore  policeman,  however,  soon  cleared 
the  premises,  and  shortly  before  midnight  Miss 
Jones  returned  to  her  abode,  where  a  sad  scene  of 
confusion  and  disorder  presented  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  from  which  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  for  her  absenting  herself.  And  now  the 
enquiry  was  raised,  "  What  had  become  of  Bet- 
sy?" But  Betsy  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
She  had  disappeared  in  the  tumult,  and  no  one 
knew  what  had  become  of  her. 

When  he  had  seen  Miss  Jones  once  more  in- 
stalled beneath  her  own  roof,  and  order  in  some 
measure  restored  both  above  stairs  and  below,  Mr. 
Hayward  took  his  leave  of  the  poor  frightened 
lady,  who  looked  more  dead  than  alive,  and  re- 
lieved herself  by  ejaculating,   "Who  could  have 
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thought  it!"  and,  "Dear,  dear!  Dear,  dear!" 
at  frequent  intervals.  She  tried  to  say  something 
expressive  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  exertions,  but 
that  he  would  not  hear  of,  and  it  being  arranged 
that  Minnie  Smith  should  remain  during  the  night 
with  Miss  Jones,  who  indeed  was  not  in  a  state  to 
be  left  alone,  and  the  policeman  having  also  pro- 
mised to  mount  guard  over  the  premises  until 
morning,  the  curate  proceeded  to  escort  Clara 
home,  and  on  the  road  he  complimented  her  not 
a  little,  on  the  courage  and  presence  of  mind  she 
had  displayed  on  the  occasion. 

Miss  Smith,  in  reply,  gave  her  companion 
to  understand  that  she  thought  equally  highly 
of  his  conduct,  and,  in  short,  that  she  con- 
sidered that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  him  that  Miss 
Jones's  house  had  not  been  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Mr.  Hayward  would  not  allow  this,  but  he  could 
not  get  her  to  think  otherwise.  When  they  came 
within  sight  of  her  father's  lodge-gates,  he  said 
goodbye,  and  handed  her  over  to  the  care  of  the 
servant,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  Rose  Cottage 
in  quest  of  the  young  ladies,  and  who,  indeed,  had 
been  followed  by  the  entire  staff  of  the  establish- 
ment within  the  last  hour  or  so,  the  news  of  the 
fire  having  soon  spread  in  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Smith's  house,  and  caused  no  slight  alarm  and 
excitement  amongst  the  inhabitants.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  and  the  other  young  ladies  were  din- 
ing out,  and  Clara  had  desired  that  nothing  might 
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be  said  to  frighten  them  on  their  return.  She 
was  anxious  herself  to  tell  them  all  that  had  hap- 
pened. With  a  warm  pressure  of  the  hand,  she 
bade  Mr.  Hay  ward  goodnight,  and  hurried  up  the 
drive  leading  to  the  house,  followed  by  the  foot- 
man. The  curate  of  Frodsham  followed  her  wist- 
fully with  his  eyes  for  some  moments,  and  then 
walked  slowly  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  As 
he  bent  his  steps  homeward,  he  thought,  and  not 
for  the  first  time,  that  Clara  Smith  was  a  very 
charming  girl  indeed,  and  before  he  reached  his 
bachelor  quarters  that  night,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  he  would  no  longer  delay  asking  her  to 
become  his  wife.  So  Minnie's  surmise  and  her 
hint  to  Miss  Jones  on  the  subject,  was  not  so  very 
far  out,  after  all  ! 

It  appeared,  upon  enquiry,  that  Miss  Betsy, 
having  gone  upstairs  to  make  herself  a  little 
smart,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  had  been  dis- 
turbed whilst  engaged  in  that  process,  (which  the 
expected  arrival  at  eleven  o'clock  of  Mr.  Smith's 
servant  for  his  young  ladies,  rendered  imperatively 
necessary,)  by  hearing  the  kettle  boiling  over  in 
the  kitchen  below — that  she  had  run  down  quickly 
to  take  it  off,  and  had  not  returned  for  some 
minutes  after.  When  she  did  so,  she  found  that 
the  window  having  been  left  open,  and  her  candle 
standing  upon  the  table  close  to  it,  the  dimity 
curtain  had  been  blown  into  the  flame,  and  had 
caught  fire,  which  had  quickly  spread  itself  in  all 
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directions.  Of  course,  she  had  remained  rooted 
to  the  spot  with  horror  and  dismay,  during  a  longer 
time  than  it  would  have  taken  to  put  the  fire  out 
at  that  stage  of  its  proceedings,  and  then  had  gone 
tumbling  downstairs  to  announce  what  had  taken 
place,  as  we  have  seen. 

Her  mother  came  the  next  day  to  say  she  had 
come  home,  and  was  afraid  to  see  Miss  Jones 
again  after  what  had  happened,  but  she  hoped 
that  lady  would  look  it  over,  and  take  her  back 
again,  or  else  what  she  should  do,  she,  the  mother, 
did  not  know,  for  "there  was  seven  of  them  in 
family,  and  her  husband  only  earning  ten  shillings 
a  week,  and  places  so  hard  to  get,  she  did  not 
suppose  she  should  hear  of  another  for  ever  so 
long."  But  Miss  Jones  was  obdurate.  She  could 
not  expose  herself  to  such  risks  again,  and  would 
not  have  Betsy  back  on  any  account  whatever. 
So  Mrs.  Wicks, — which  was  the  name  of  Betsy's 
mother — departed  in  a  state  of  discomfiture. 

Then,  as  Miss  Jones  was  in  great  perplexity  as 
to  where  to  turn  for  a  servant,  Minnie  recom- 
mended her  one,  who  would,  she  was  sure,  do  for 
her  admirably,  and  would  be  too  thankful  to  ex- 
change her  London  place  for  one  in  the  country. 
There  was  only  one  drawback,  and  that  was  that 
she  was  a  Catholic.  Miss  Jones  enquired  the 
name,  and  when  she  heard  it  was  Jane  Upton, 
she  looked  grave  for  a  moment,  and  then  said, 

"  I  would  not  choose  to  have  a  Roman  Catholic 
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about  me,  as  far  as  that  goes,  certainly.  But  I 
know  Jane  Upton.  I  have  heard  Blanche  Lennox 
talk  of  her,  and  I  believe  she  is  a  good  girl.  I 
will  give  her  a  trial,  at  any  rate,  and  if  she  likes 
to  come,  she  may." 

Upon  this,  Minnie  ran  off  to  the  Rectory,  and 
Blanche  wrote  to  Father  Vincent  by  that  very 
post.  She  knew  the  poor  girl  was  pining  for 
fresh  air,  and  would  give  anything  for  such  a 
place,  although  she  would  be  sorry,  for  many  rea- 
sons, to  leave  her  good  and  kind  master.  But  he 
was  only  too  glad,  for  her  sake,  that  she  should 
go,  especially  as  there  would  be,  with  Blanche's 
help,  a  chance  of  her  frequently  hearing  Mass  at 
Hillsborough  or  some  neighbouring  town,  and  so 
she  need  not  hesitate  on  that  score.  In  ten  days' 
time  from  the  evening  of  that  memorable  tea-party 
at  Miss  Jones's,  therefore,  Jane  Upton  arrived 
from  town  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the  Cottage  ; 
and  her  mistress  often  declared  subsequently,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  party,  and  Betsy's  care- 
lessness on  the  occasion,  necessitating  her  subse- 
quent dismissal  and  making  way  for  Jane's  arrival 
as  her  successor,  things  would  never  have  turned 
out  afterwards  as  they  did,  and  she  could  never, 
therefore,  be  thankful  enough,  either  to  the  Miss 
Smiths  and  Mr.  Hayward  for  coming,  or  to  Betsy 
for  setting  fire  to  the  place,  and  getting  herself 
sent  away,  or  to  Minnie  for  putting  it  into  her 
head  to  have  Jane  Upton  in  her  place. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  presentiment  on  my  part, 
which  made  me  say  what  I  did  to  Father  Merton 
about  you  before  leaving  Florence.  Margaret  did 
not  so  much  as  hint  at  anything  of  the  sort  in  her 
letter,  and  here  we  are  going  together  to  Mass 
every  morning  as  a  regular  thing,  and  I  believe 
you  would  be  as  sorry  to  mil's  it  as  I  should." 

Gerald  Lennox  was  walking  up  the  hill  which 
leads  to  the  little  church  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury at  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  lady  who  was  both  young  and  pretty, 
and  who  had  the  'unmistakable  something'  about 
her  which  marks  a  person  of  high  birth,  however 
plainly  dressed.  This  good-looking,  youthful  and 
aristocratic  individual,  the  reader  need  scarcely  be 
informed,  was  Lady  Alice  Fitzstephen. 

Behind  them,  at  a  short  distance,  walked  Lady 
Alice's  maid,  so  that  not  a  word  could  be  said 
about  any  want  of  decorum  on  the  part  of  the 
young  lady  in  this  respect.     Lady  Alice  and  her 
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cousin  Margaret  had  been  staving  at  St.  Leonard's 
for  some  little  time,  and  as  far  as  the  fashionable 
world  went,  they  had  it  all  to  themselves.  Every- 
one, that  is,  everyone  who  was  anyone,  was  in 
London,  the  gay  season  being  just  then  at  its 
height.  The  Duke  of  Horningtoft's  sister,  and 
Lord  Norwood's  daughter,  having  turned  their 
backs  on  the  season  this  year,  almost  before  it 
had  begun,  had  put  themselves  into  the  train  with 
two  maids,  a  footman,  and  boxes  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  wardrobes  of  at  least  a  dozen  ordinary 
families,  and  had  alighted  in  due  course  on  the 
platform  of  the  station  at  Hastings,  with  the  de- 
termination of  remaining  there  for  several  weeks, 
and  of  enjoying  themselves  whilst  they  were 
there.  Of  course,  thty  knew  that  by  so  doin^ 
they  sank  themselves  to  the  level  of  "  Nobodies," 
but  that  they  did  not  mind  in  the  least.  There 
were  a  few  other  "Nobodies"  of  their  own  calibre 
at  St.  Leonard's,  as  they  knew,  (for  their  plans  had 
been  well  arranged  beforehand,)  to  keep  them  in 
countenance,  and  as  Lady  Margaret  told  Alice  she 
considered  herself  quite  old  enough,  and  ugly 
enough  to  be  anybody's  chaperone,  no  difficulty 
presented  itself  on  that  score.  Both  the  Duke 
and  Lord  Norwood,  promised  to  run  down  and 
"  see  that  they  were  not  getting  into  any  mis- 
chief" occasionally,  and  were  told  that  they  need 
not  trouble  themselves  to  do  so,  unless  they  liked, 
but  if  thev  chose  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit  at 

Vol.  iii.-U 
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any  time,  their  ladyships  would  be  very  pleased  to 
see  them. 

In  short,  Gerald's  prolonged  absence  and  his 
apparent  acceptance  of  his  dismissal  as  final,  had 
brought  Lady  Alice  to  her  senses.  She  loved 
him.  She  had  loved  him  all  along,  but  she  never 
knew  until  after  she  had  refused  him,  and  after  he 
had  left  her,  how  much  or  how  truly  she  had  done 
so.  His  proposal  had  taken  her  by  surprise.  She 
only  spoke  the  truth  when  she  told  him  that. 
The  scruples  she  had  expressed  on  the  score  of  his 
religion  were  (at  least,  so  she  thought  at  the  mo- 
ment,) sincere,  and  they  had  been  something 
plausible,  something  tangible  for  her  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  allege  as  a  reason  for  rejecting  him. 
But  she  had  never  intended  her  rejection  to  be 
final.  She  had  never  supposed  he  would  take  it 
as  such.  She  had  made  the  mistake  so  many 
women  make,  of  saying  one  thing  when  they  mean 
another,  and  thinking  that  what  she  so  carefully 
concealed  would  be  understood,  whilst  the  words 
she  spoke  would  count  for  nothing.  She  was  not 
prepared  for  his  offer  when  he  made  it,  and  she 
wanted  a  little  time  to  think  it  over,  before  yield- 
ing her  final  assent.  She  had  never  confessed  to 
herself  that  she  really  loved  Gerald  Lennox,  al- 
though she  more  than  half  suspected  that  she  did 
so,  and  before  consenting  to  become  his  wife,  she 
required  to  make  up  her  mind  seriously  on  the 
subject. 
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Some  people  may  think,  that  if  such  was  the 
case,  if  she  had  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  she 
could  not  have  loved  him  at  all, — that  if  she  had 
done  so,  she  must  have  known  it.  But  in  so 
judging  Alice  Fitzstephen,  they  would  be  wrong. 
She  was  more  truly,  more  deeply  attached  to 
Gerald  than  she  was  aware  of,  and  if  she  had  not 
admitted  the  fact  even  to  herself  until  then,  she 
knew  it  when  he  declared  his  love  for  her.  But 
she  needed  time  to  realize  the  state  of  her  own 
mind — to  tell  herself  that  it  was  so— before  she 
confessed  it  to  him. 

And  he  gave  her  no  time.  She  must  decide  at 
once.  Hesitation  with  him,  was  equivalent  to 
despair.  He  was  so  greatly  in  earnest  himself, 
he  had  so  fully  made  up  his  own  mind  on  the 
matter,  that  he  could  not  understand  any  doubt  or 
want  of  decision  in  her.  She  either  loved  him 
or  she  did  not.  If  she  did,  one  look,  one  word 
would  have  sufficed,  and  if  not,  then  all  was  at  an 
end,  and  life,  as  far  as  this  world  went,  was  no 
longer  worth  having  for  him. 

And  then,  the  reason  she  gave  for  its  being  im- 
possible for  her  to  marry  him,  was  one  against 
which  he  could  say  nothing.  If  her  feeliog  was 
so  strong  on  the  subject  of  their  religious  differ- 
ences, greatly  as  it  aggravated  the  pain  of  the  blow 
to  him,  he  must  bow  to  her  decision,  and  the  fact 
in  itself  rather  exalted  his  opinion  of  her  than 
otherwise.      He   could   not   tell   that   it   was   an 
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empty  pretext — brought  forward  at  the  moment 
for  want  of  another — how  should  he  ?  And  so  he 
turned  away  from  her,  and  was  gone. 

Then,  when  it  was  too  late,  she  repented.  She 
sent  to  recall  him,  but  when  her  messenger  reached 
his  hotel,  Gerald,  as  we  know,  had  left.  In  her 
vexation  at  his  having  accepted  his  dismissal  so 
immediately,  she  had  told  both  herself  and  her 
cousin,  that  she  really  meant  and  felt  all  she  had 
said  about  the  impossibility  of  her  marrying  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  although  Margaret  had 
doubted  it  at  the  time,  she  had  been  puzzled  by 
Alice's  persistence  in  the  assertion.  But  from  the 
moment  in  which  she  knew  that  her  hasty,  un- 
considered words  had  driven  Gerald  from  her  side, 
perhaps  for  ever,  Lady  Alice  felt  that  she  had 
deceived  both  herself  and  him  in  that  respect, 
and  that  Roman  Catholic  or  not,  she  would  rather 
be  his  wife,  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the 
world. 

Weeks  passed  on.  Gerald  never  wrote.  She 
knew  he  was  travelling  abroad,  and  that  was  all 
she  knew  about  him.  She  was  aware  that  he 
corresponded  with  Margaret,  but  she  never  asked 
any  questions,  and  Margaret  volunteered  no  in- 
formation with  regard  to  him  or  his  movements  in, 
any  way. 

"  I  can't  think  what  is  the  matter  with  Alice,'* 
said  the  Duke  of  Horningtoffc  one  day  to  Lady 
Margaret,  when  he  was  calling  at  Norwood  House. 
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"  She  is  so  pale  and  thin,  that  people  are  begin- 
ning to  remark  about  it.  She  never  goes  out  now, 
and  seems  to  me  to  mope  herself  to  death  over 
some  stupid  book  or  other  from  morning  till  night. 
When  I  ask  her  how  she  is,  she  tells  me,  '  Quite 
well,'  and  looks  worse  every  time  I  see  her.  I 
really  do  feel  uneasy  about  her,  Margaret.  Have 
you  not  noticed  a  change  in  her,  yourself  ?" 

Lady  Margaret  had  noticed  the  change,  and 
guessed  pretty  accurately  the  cause.  She  told  the 
Duke  that  she  thought  a  little  change  of  scene 
would  do  Alice  good,  and  after  jointly  discussing 
several  plans,  they  agreed  that  a  few  weeks  by  the 
sea-side,  away  from  the  whirl  and  confusion  of 
London  and  its  gaieties,  would  be  the  best  thing 
possible  for  his  sister. 

u  I  will  write  directly  to  Mrs.  Green,  at  St. 
Leonard's,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  She  has  a 
very  nice  house  in  "Warrior  Square,  where  papa 
and  I  have  been  several  times.  She  is  sure  to 
have  it  empty  just  now,  and  if  she  can  take  us  in, 
always  providing  you  can  persuade  Alice  to  the 
move,  we  can  set  off  directly.  I  will  make  Selina 
promise  to  look  after  papa,  and  for  my  part,  shall 
only  be  too  delighted  to  escape  from  London  dur- 
ing the  season,  for  once." 

Lady  Alice  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment with  the  remark  that  "  She  did  not  care  in 
the  least.  If  Horningtoft  wished  her  to  go,  she 
would  go.     There  was  nothing  the  matter   with 
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her,  and  therefore  it  was  nonsense  to  suppose  she 
wanted  change,  hut  still  if  Margaret  was  kind 
enough  to  give  up  the  season,  and  stupify  with  her 
a  little  by  the  sea  at  St.  Leonard's  or  anywhere 
else,  she  thought  she  should  like  being  there  bet- 
ter than  staying  the  whole  summer  in  Grosvenor 
Square." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  early  in  the  month 
of  June,  Lady  Margaret  Stewart  and  Lady  Alice 
Fitzstephen  found  themselves  established  at  No. 
—  Warrior  Square,  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea.  The 
proprietress  of  that  well-appointed  and  comfortable 
mansion,  who  had  been  in  a  state  of  extraordinary 
excitement,  ever  since  receiving  Lady  Margaret's 
letter  of  enquiry  as  to  whether  her  apartments 
were  to  be  had,  could  not  congratulate  herself 
sufficiently  on  the  good  luck  which  had  sent  her 
lodgers  of  such  style  and  distinction  at  that 
usually  dead  and  unprofitable  season  ;  and  all  the 
other  lodging-house  keepers  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  proportionably  envious  of  her  good  fortune. 

But,  Lady  Margaret,  who  never  did  things  by 
halves,  and  who  was  really  getting  anxious  about 
her  cousin  Alice,  had  not  brought  her  down  to  St. 
Leonard's  at  the  quiet  time  of  year,  without  taking 
measures  to  secure  a  little  pleasant  society  around 
her.  Blanche  Lennox  had  received  an  invitation 
from  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Courtenay,  whose  husband 
had  been  spending  some  months  at  Hastings  on 
account  of  his  health,  to  pay  them  a  visit  at  this 
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very  time,  and  knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  Lady 
Margaret  had  written  to  urge  her  to  accept  it,  as 
her  doing  so  would  make  all  the  difference  to  her- 
self and  Lady  Alice.  It  would  be  so  delightful  for 
them  to  have  Blanche  there,  and,  in  short,  she 
really  must,  for  their  sakes,  make  up  her  mind  to 
go,  and  she  (Lady  Margaret)  was  sure  it  would  be 
very  good  for  her  to  have  a  little  change  to  the 
sea-side  on  her  own  account. 

It  is  possible  that  this  last  argument  might 
have  been  conclusive  with  Lady  Frances,  at  any 
rate,  but  as  it  happened,  Blanche  had  quite  settled 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  her  cousin,  Louisa 
Courtenay,  before  Lady  Margaret's  appeal  on  the 
subject  was  received  at  AYentrnore  Kectory,  and 
therefore  there  was  no  occasion  for  her  other 
cousin  to  be  uneasy  on  that  score.  A  few  days 
after  the  two  ladies  from  London  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  Warrior  Square,  Blanche  and  her 
maid  arrived  at  Xo.  —  Piobertson  Terrace,  and  a 
constant  exchange  of  visits  between  the  two  houses 
set  in. 

Nor  were  Blanche  Lennox  and  the  Courtenays 
the  only  people  their  ladyships  found  "  to  speak 
to"  at  St.  Leonard's.  Lady  Margaret  got  hold  of 
the  Visitors'  List,  and  casting  her  eye  over  its 
columns,  had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  names 
of  "  Mrs.  Yernon,"  and  "  Sir  Edward  Bateson, 
Bart.,"  the  former  of  whom  was  in  lodgings  on 
the  Marina,  and  the  latter,  by  some  curious  coin- 
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cidence,  chanced  to  be  staying  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel  just  at  that  particular  time.  Cecil  Vernon 
had  been  placed  by  his  father's  wish  at  school  at 
St.  Leonard's,  and  having  been  a  little  unwell  of 
late,  his  mother  had  come  down  to  see  after  him. 
Blanche  did  not  know  that  she  was  staying  at 
Hastings  until  a  morning  or  two  after  her  own 
arrival,  when  she  accidentally  encountered  Mrs. 
Vernon  walking  with  Sir  Edward  on  the  Esplan- 
ade. Lady  Margaret  had  called  upon  her  the  day 
before,  but  had  not  found  her  at  home.  Mrs. 
Vernon  was  loud  in  her  expressions  of  satisfaction 
at  meeting  with  so  many  people  she  knew,  at  that 
dull  time  of  year  for  the  sea-side — and  meeting 
"  darling  Blanche"  so  unexpectedly  was  especially 
delightful. 

But  Lady  Margaret  soon  found  that  pleasant  as 
her  cousin  Alice  declared  the  change  from  London 
to  the  sea,  to  be,  and  much  as  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  walking  up  and  down  with  Blanche  Lennox 
on  the  Esplanade  for  a  time,  the  good  effects  of 
the  first  few  days  seemed  to  wear  off,  and  the 
same  languid  air  and  pale  sad  look  came  over  her, 
which  she  had  observed  in  London  before. 

Blanche  was  looking  and  feeling  particularly 
well.  Every  post  which  brought  her  a  letter  from 
abroad,  seemed  to  add  to  the  buoyancy  of  her  step 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  her  smile,  and  she  seconded, 
with  all  her  might,  Margaret's  efforts  to  rouse  and 
amuse  Alice  Fitzstephen.     But  even  she  was  fain 
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to  confess  at  last  that  she  did  not  know  what  more 
to  do,  for  the  more  she  laughed  and  talked,  the 
graver  poor  Alice  seemed  to  get,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  world  which  appeared  to  interest 
her,  excepting  one  of  Murray's  travelling  Hand- 
books for  the  North  of  Italy,  which  she,  Blanche, 
had  been  studying,  as  her  brother  Gerald  and 
Charles  Lethbridge  were  moving  about  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  from  place  to  place,  and  she 
liked  to  trace  out  their  route  as  they  went.  Lady 
Alice  had  borrowed  this  book  from  her,  and  it  was 
never  out  of  her  hand,  which  Blanche  observed,  in 
confidence  to  their  mutual  cousin,  was  rather  a 
bother,  as  she  really  did  want  to  look  at  it  some- 
times herself.  But  here  it  must  be  noted  that 
Blanche  knew  nothing  of  that  little  episode  in  her 
brother  Gerald's  history  concerning  his  proposal 
to  Lady  Alice,  and  her  refusal  of  him.  She  knew 
he  had  admired  her  very  much,  but  that  was  all. 
Even  Ferdinand,  although  he  guessed  pretty  nearly 
at  the  truth,  knew  nothing  about  it,  for  certain,  as 
Gerald  had  never  written  a  word  on  the  subject, 
and  Margaret  had  kept  her  own  counsel  about  it, 
save  in  one  instance,  viz.,  when  she  had  confided 
the  secret  to  Charles  Lethbridge  ere  he  started  to 
join  Gerald  on  the  continent. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Blanche 
had  imparted  that  piece  of  information  about  the 
Hand-book  to  Lady  Margaret,  the  latter  sat  on  a 
low  chair  by  the  open  window  of  the  drawiug-room 
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in  Warrior  Square,  watching  her  companion  who 
stood  silently  on  the  halcony  outside,  looking  out 
upon  the  sea.  Lady  Alice  had  heen  standing  thus, 
and  her  cousin  had  been  watching  her  for  some 
time.  Margaret  was  thinking  how  changed  in- 
deed Alice  had  become,  and  wondered  what  Gerald 
would  think  of  her  if  he  was  to  see  her  now. 
That  book  which  Blanche  had  mentioned,  was  in 
Alice's  hand  at  this  very  moment.  She  was  not 
looking  at  it,  but  she  was  holding  it  half  open,  as  if 
she  had  been  reading  it  just  before.  Margaret  knew 
perfectly  what  the  attraction  was,  which  that  red 
bound  volume  had  in  Alice's  eyes,  and  she  asked 
herself,  as  she  gazed  on  the  other's  slight  form, 
and  noticed  the  mournful  look  on  her  countenance 
whether  she  could  not  do  something,  if  she  chose, 
which  might  really  bring  back  the  hue  of  health 
and  happiness  to  that  pale  cheek  ! 

Margaret  Stewart's  conscience  was  not  quite 
easy  upon  the  subject.  Gerald  had  asked  her  to 
find  out  whether  there  was  any  chance  or  likeli- 
hood of  Alice's  changing  her  mind,  when  he  left 
his  uncle's  house,  on  that  fatal  evening,  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  and  somewhat  against  her  will,  she 
had  done  so.  She  had  promised  to  let  him  know 
whether  she  thought  there  was  any  chance  for  him 
or  not,  and  she  had,  after  her  interview  with  Alice, 
given  him  but  little  encouragement  to  proceed 
with  his  suit,  as  the  reader  will  remember.  Gerald 
had  gone  abroad,  and  he  and  Alice  had  never  met 
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since.  Gerald  never  wrote  about  his  feelings,  his 
hopes  or  his  unhappiness  to  her,  although  on 
other  subjects  he  wrote  freely  enough.  She  knew 
all  about  his  encounter  with  Father  Merton  in 
Paris,  and  that  Charles  Lethbridge  had  joined 
him  at  Mentone.  She  thought  from  the  tone  of 
his  letters  that  he  was  in  better  spirits  altogether 
than  he  had  been,  at  the  same  time,  she  knew 
him  too  well  to  suppose  he  had  forgotten  Alice,  or 
got  over  the  blow  which  her  rejection  bad  been  to 
him.  She  knew  as  well  as  if  he  had  told  her  how 
constant  was  his  love,  and  how  indelibly  Alice's 
image  was  engraven  on  his  heart.  She  was  as 
fully  aware  that  every  time  he  heard  from  her,  he 
glanced  impatiently  through  the  letter  to  see  if 
Alice's  name  was  mentioned  in  it,  and  dwelt  upon 
any  portion  of  it  in  which  that  name  might  occur 
in  a  lingering,  tender  sort  of  way,  as  if  she  had 
been  by  his  side  and  watched  him. 

And  if  she  knew  all  this  of  Gerald  without  see- 
ing him,  how  much  more  impossible  was  it  for 
her  to  shut  her  eyes  to  what  was  actually  before 
them,  and  ignore  the  fact  that  Alice  Fitzstephen 
was  breaking  her  heart,  and  wasting  to  a  shadow, 
because  she  had  driven  him  from  her,  and  because 
he  remained  away,  and  made  no  sign.  As  she 
looked  at  her  now,  standing  there  with  that  melan- 
choly look  in  her  large  dark  eyes,  gazing  out  upon 
the  sea,  she  knew  that  her  thoughts  were  far  away 
in  Italy,  and  that  whether  Gerald  Lennox  was  at 
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that  moment  thinking  of  Alice  Fitzstephen  or  not, 
she  was  undoubtedly  thinking  of  him. 

Then  Lady  Margaret  closed  her  eyes  and  leaned 
hack  upon  her  chair,  and  thought  of  many  things. 
She  thought  of  herself,  of  her  past  life  and  of  the 
future  which  lay  before  her.  Her  lips  were  pressed 
tightly  together,  and  every  now  and  then  she  gave 
a  deep  drawn  sigh,  which  seemed  to  escape  her  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  sat  thus  for  several  minutes, 
then  suddenly  springing  from  her  chair  she  crossed 
hurriedly  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  enter- 
ing a  small  glass  conservatory  which  had  been 
built  out  upon  the  leads,  she  closed  the  door  Of 
communication  behind  her.  She  returned  again 
in  less  than  five  minutes,  to  the  drawing-room. 
In  less  than  five  minutes — and  yet  in  that  brief 
space  of  time,  Margaret  Stewart  had  achieved  the 
greatest  victory  which  a  man  or  woman  can  achieve 
in  a  lifetime— a  victory  over  self. 

She  walked  straight  up  to  Alice's  side,  and  put- 
ting one  arm  round  her  waist,  stood  for  a  moment 
or  two  without  speaking.  Alice  looked  up  with 
an  air  of  startled  astonishment,  as  if  she  had  been 
suddenly  wakened  from  a  dream. 

"  Come  in,  Alice,  dear,  and  sit  down  by  me  a 
minute,"  said  Lady  Margaret.  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  you." 

She  turned  her  face  away  as  she  spoke,  and 
Alice  could  not  catch  sight  of  it,  although  she 
tried  to  do  so. 
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There  was  something  in  her  cousin's  manner 
which  Alice  could  not  understand,  but  she  fol- 
lowed her  at  once  into  the  room  without  speaking. 

They  sat  upon  a  sofa,  just  within  the  window, 
with  their  arms  entwined  round  one  another,  for 
more  than  an  hour.  Lady  Margaret  spoke  long 
and  earnestly,  and  her  cousin  answered  in  low  soft 
murmurs  from  time  to  time.  At  last  hiding  her 
face  on  Margaret's  shoulder,  she  burst  into  a  flood 
of  happy  tears,  and  kissing  her  fondly,  rose  from 
her  seat  and  ran  upstairs  to  her  own  room.  If 
anyone  had  met  Lady  Alice  Fitzstephen  on  the 
way,  they  would  scarcely  have  recognized  in  her, 
the  sad,  care-worn  looking  girl  who  had  descended 
those  stairs  before  dinner  that  evening. 

And  before  she  retired  to  rest  that  night,  Lady 
Margaret  had  penned  the  letter  of  recall  to  Gerald 
Lennox,  which  he  received  at  Florence  a  few  days 
after. 

Gerald  took  up  his  quarters  in  Robertson  Ter- 
race, where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Courtenay  had  a  room 
to  offer  him,  and  Blanche,  as  may  be  supposed, 
was  rejoiced  beyond  words  to  welcome  him  there. 

It  was  not  long  before  Blanche  ascertained  the 
reason  of  Lady  Alice's  altered  appearance,  for  it 
was  the  general  remark  soon  after  Gerald's  arrival, 
that  she  was  no  longer  like  the  same  person. 
Mrs.  Green,  the  landlady  of  Xo.  —  Warrior 
Square,  ascribed  the  change  for  the  better  in  her 
ladyship's  looks,  entirely  to  the  salubrious  air  of 
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the  place,  and  the  superior  situation  of  her  own 
apartments;  hut  Mrs.  Green  usually  took  the  credit 
of  any  improvement  in  the  looks  of  her  lodgers  to 
herself  in  this  way,  and  we  doubt  if  she  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  so  doing  in  this  instance. 

And  if  Blanche  discovered  one  secret  in  that 
quarter,  she  found  out  another  also.  Before 
Gerald  arrived,  Lady  Alice  had  begged  his  sister 
to  let  her  walk  with  her  to  Mass  every  morning, 
and  Blanche,  who  had  long  suspected  her  of  a 
leaning  towards  the  Catholic  Church,  gladly  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposal.  She  explained  to  Gerald, 
when  she  stopped  as  usual  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Warrior  Square  for  Alice,  on  her  way  to 
church  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  that  she  did 
so  at  that  young  lady's  own  request,  and  she  added 
in  a  whisper,  her  own  private  conviction  that  it 
would  not  he  long  before  they  had  the  happiness 
of  seeing  her  one  of  themselves.  What  Gerald's 
feelings  were  on  hearing  this,  we  will  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  particular  morn- 
ing to  which  we  have  referred  at  the  opening  of 
this  chapter,  that  Mr.  Gerald  Lennox  and  Lady 
Alice  Fitzstephen,  happened  to  be  making  their 
way  together  towards  the  Catholic  church  at  St. 
Leonard's-on-Sea.  Blanche  was  not  with  them, 
for  she  was  confined  to  the  house  by  the  doctor's 
orders  for  a  few  days,  having  caught  a  slight  cold 
by  sitting  out  too  late  on  the  balcony  in  Warrior 
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Square  with  Lady  Alice  a  few  evenings  before. 
Lady  Alice  had  confided  to  Gerald  her  wish  to 
make  herself  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
teaching  of  his  Church  than  she  had  hitherto 
been.  "  Not  that  I  have  the  slightest  intention 
or  idea  of  becoming  a  Papist,"  she  had  said, 
laughingly :  and  Gerald  assured  her  that  so  sen- 
sible a  wish  on  her  part  was  only  what  be  should 
have  expected  from  her,  without  giving  any  opinion 
as  to  the  likelihood  of  her  ultimate  conversion  or 
not,  although  he  sometimes  alluded  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  event  as  we  have  seen. 

Two  words  had  been  sufficient  to  make  him  feel 
once  more  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  when  they 
had  first  met  on  the  evening  of  his  return,  and  he 
felt  that  he  could  afford  to  wait  for  any  further 
addition  to  his  happiness  which  might  be  in  store 
for  him.  Besides  which,  he  knew  that  in  these 
cases,  and  especially  with  such  temperaments  as 
Alice's,  the  best  way  was  to  let  things  take  their 
own  course,  and  give  the  enquirer  time  to  attain 
that  disposition  of  humble  childlike  faith,  which  it 
is  so  necessary,  and  yet  oftentimes  so  difficult,  for 
a  convert  from  Anglicanism  to  acquire. 

Mrs.  Vernon,  as  we  have  said,  was  staying  at 
St.  Leonard's,  and  hearing  that  Blanche  was  not 
allowed  to  go  out,  she  good-naturedly  made  a 
point  of  coming  every  afternoon  to  pay  her  a  visit, 
to  "  talk  to,  and  amuse  her,"  as  she  said.  But  as 
far  as  the  talking  and  entertaining  went,  it  some- 
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how  happened  that  these  generally  fell  to  Blanche's 
lot,  and  that  Madeline  Vernon,  when  she  did  come 
and  had  esconced  herself  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  in 
Mrs.  Courtenay's  drawing-room,  would  often  re- 
main for  an  hour  and  more,  without  opening  her 
mouth  to  utter  more  than  a  monosyllable,  in  reply 
to  Blanche's  questions  or  observations.  At  first, 
this  unwonted  silence  on  the  part  of  her  usually 
loquacious  friend,  puzzled  Blanche  considerably, 
but  at  length  she  became  convinced  in  her  own 
mind  that  there  was  some  cause  for  it,  and  that 
the  cause  was — unhappiness. 

Madeline  Vernon  was  unhappy ;  there  was 
something  on  her  mind,  and  with  a  woman's 
quick  intuition  Blanche  felt  that  she  came  to  sit 
with  her  thus,  because  merely  being  with  her  even 
in  this  reserved  and  silent  way,  was  a  kind  of  com- 
fort to  her,  and  she  waited  patiently  for  the  confi- 
dence which  was  so  slow  in  coming.  Mrs.  Vernon 
came  regularly  and  sat  in  the  same  absent  way, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  for  some  days, 
hardly  ever  speaking,  but  lost  in  thought,  and 
taking  leave  of  Blanche  with  long  lingering  kisses 
when  she  went  away,  until  at  length  one  day,  she 
suddenly  threw  herself  on  the  ground  at  Blanche's 
feet,  and  hiding  her  face  in  her  dress,  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears.  Blanche  stroked  her  head  gently 
as  she  would  have  done  that  of  a  sobbing  child, 
and  felt  glad  to  see  her  give  way  thus.  She  felt 
that  now  her  reserve  would  be  overcome,  that  she 
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would  speak  and  unburden  her  mind  of  the  weight 
that  lay  upon  it.  And  Madeline  did  speak.  She 
did  confide  in  Blanche,  and  what  she  told  her, 
alarmed  and  distressed  poor  Blanche  greatly. 

At  first  it  came  out  in  broken  sentences,  inter- 
rupted by  sobs,  and  Blanche  could  hardly  make 
out  what  it  was  that  so  troubled  her ;  but  gradu- 
ally, and  little  by  little,  she  gathered  that  what  was 
filling  her  friend's  breast  with  dismay,  and  griev- 
ing her  so  much,  was  what,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, would  have  caused  most  women  to  rejoice 
and  be  glad  :  viz.,  the  return  of  her  husband, 
Major  Vernon,  from  India,  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  and  more.  Blanche  could  hardly  believe  at 
first  that  she  heard  aright,  but  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  Madeline's 
meaning,  she  listened  with  mingled  feelings  of 
sorrow  and  dismay  to  the  outpourings  of  the  un- 
happy wife. 

"  You  will  think  me  very  wicked,  Blanche,  and 
I  daresay  it  is  wicked,  but  I  cannot  help  it,"  cried 
Mrs.  Vernon,  rising  from  her  crouching  posture  at 
Blanche's  feet  and  proceeding  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  room.  "  If  my  husband  wished  to  retain  my 
love,  he  should  not  have  stayed  away  so  long. 
He  should  not  have  let  me  find  out  how  well  I 
could  do  without  him,  and  he  had  better  not  have 
come  back  at  all,  than  come  back  now,  when — 
when—" 

"  Mrs.  Vernon  !     Madeline  !     You  do  not  know 
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what  you  are  saying,"  interrupted  Blanche.  "  It 
was  out  of  consideration  for  your  own  health  and 
comfort,  and  at  your  mother's  earnest  desire,  that 
Major  Vernon  left  you  in  this  country  when  he 
went  to  India.  You  cannot  hlame  him  for  having 
studied  you  in  the  matter  rather  than  himself. 
You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  affection 
for  you  has  been  weakened  by  this  separation,  and 
even  if  you  have  been  able  to  get  on  better  by 
yourself,  than  some  women  would  have  done  all 
this  time,  you  must  not  tell  me  that  you  do  not 
love  him,  because  I  cannot  believe  that  possible." 

"Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  true.  I 
do  not  love  him,  Blanche,  and  what  is  more — I 
love  another." 

Mrs.  Vernon  stood  facing  Blanche  as  she  spoke, 
and  a  greater  contrast  than  the  two  women  pre- 
sented at  the  moment  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  one  excited  with  concentrated  passion,  the 
other  pale  and  trembling  with  wonder  and  dismay. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  Vernon  threw  herself  again  on 
her  knees  at  Blanche's  feet,  and  hiding  her  face 
with  her  hands,  exclaimed, 

"  It  is  strange  that  I  should  tell  you  this,  when 
I  would  not  breathe  a  word  of  it  to  another  living 
soul.  But,  Blanche,  it  is  because  of  your  purity 
and  your  goodness — because  you  are  the  only  per- 
son in  the  world,  I  believe,  who  would  have  pa- 
tience with  me,  and  not  spurn  me  from  you  after 
such  an  avowal,  that  I  have  felt  drawn  to  say  what 
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I  have  to  you.  And  oh,  Blanche,  indeed  you 
would  pity  me  if  you  knew  how  wretched  I  feel 
sometimes." 

Blanche  offered  a  silent  prayer  for  help  before 
she  answered,  and  then  gently,  but  firmly,  urged 
upon  the  unhappy  woman  the  certain  misery 
she  would  bring  upon  herself  and  all  belonging  to 
her,  unless  she  resolved  at  once  to  overcome  such 
feelings  as  she  had  described,  for  anyone  but  her 
own  lawful  husband. 

"  Oh,  Madeline,"  she  said,  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  "instead  of  your  kneeling  to 
me,  I  would  go  on  my  knees  to  you,  to  implore 
you  to  be  true  to  yourself,  your  husband,  and  your 
God  in  this  matter,  if  I  thought  that  would  pre- 
vail with  you.  Listen  to  me,  dear  Madeline,  and 
tell  me — promise  me — that  you  will  turn  away 
from  this  awful  temptation — from  this  great  sin." 

And  then  again,  she  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  inevitable  sorrow  and  remorse  which  would  be 
her's,  if  Mrs.  Yernon  did  not  listen  to  the  voice  of 
her  conscience  in  time.  They  were  quite  alone, 
and  were  not  likely  to  be  disturbed,  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Courtenay  had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with 
some  friends,  and  were  not  expected  home  till  late. 
For  long  they  remained  thus,  Blanche  sometimes 
speaking,  sometimes  holding  the  other's  hand  in 
her's  with  a  mute,  appealing  pressure,  Mrs.  Yer- 
non maintaining  the  while  a  determined  silence, 
broken  only  by  occasional  bursts  of  tears  and  sobs, 
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until  suddenly  exclaiming  at  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  she  sprang  up,  kissed  Blanche  hastily  on 
the  cheek,  and  saying,  "  Good-night,  God  bless 
you.  Blanche,  you  are  an  angel.  I  will  think 
over  what  you  have  said  to  me."  She  ran  down 
the  stairs  and  left  the  house. 

Blanche  Lennox  slept  but  little  that  night. 
Gerald  had  gone  to  Stanfield  for  a  few  days,  and 
her  cousins  did  not  return  home  till  late.  She 
heard  them  come  upstairs,  but  she  had  dismissed 
her  maid  and  did  not  come  out  of  her  room,  al- 
though she  had  not  begun  to  undress.  She  did 
not  wish  Mrs.  Courtenay  to  see  that  she  had  been' 
crying,  as  she  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  such  questions  as  might  be  put  to  her. 
Before  seeking  her  pillow,  she  besought  earnestly 
the  pity  and  protection  of  Heaven  for  poor  Made- 
line Vernon,  who,  she  could  not  help  fearing,  was 
meditating  some  fatal  step,  which  would  entail 
upon  her  the  same  disgrace  and  misery  which 
she  had  seen  another  suffering  from,  not  long 
before. 

The  next  morning,  on  her  return  from  church, 
to  which  she  had  been  accompanied  by  Lady  Alice 
as  usual,  a  note  was  put  into  her  hand  by  the  ser- 
vant who  opened  the  door  to  her.  The  direction 
was  in  Mrs.  Vernon's  handwriting,  and  she  tore  it 
open  hastily. 

Its  contents  filled  her  with  dismay.  Madeline 
wrote  as  follows : 
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"Blanche.  My  husband  is  in  England.  He 
arrived  in  London  yesterday,  and  would  have  come 
down  here  at  once,  but  cannot  do  so  until  to- 
morrow, as  he  is  kept  in  town  by  business.  I  feel 
distracted.  How  am  I  ever  to  meet  him  when  he 
comes!  I  want  to  see  you.  Will  you  come  to 
me  this  evening  at  nine  o'clock  ?  It  may  he  the 
last  time  I  sliall  ever  see  you.  Do  not  come 
sooner,  as  I  shall  be  engaged  all  day.     M.  V." 

Blanche  tried  to  eat  some  breakfast  whilst  the 
contents  of  this  note  were  repeating  themselves 
with  horrible  distinctness  in  her  brain.  Those 
words,  "  It  may  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ever  see 
you,"  seemed  to  be  written  everywhere,  on  the 
snowy  table-cloth,  on  the  walls,  on  the  ceiling, 
wherever  she  turned  her  eyes.  But  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  her  composure  before  her  cou- 
sins, and  she  tried  not  to  think  of  what  they 
meant. 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over,  and  she  was 
again  alone  in  her  room,  she  took  out  the  note 
which  had  lain  crumpled  in  her  pocket,  and  read 
it  through  again.  As  she  did  so,  a  piece  of  paper 
fluttered  from  the  envelope,  and  fell  upon  the 
floor.  It  was  part  of  a  letter  which  had  been  torn 
up,  and  had  been  thrust  into  the  cover  by  mistake. 
Something  peculiar  in  the  writing  caught  her  eye, 
and  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  letter  from  Major  Yernon  to  his  wife. 
She  had  seen  his  writing  before,  and  could  not  be 
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mistaken.  She  could  make  out  the  words,  "  My 
dearest,"  and  the  name  of  the  hotel  in  London 
from  which  he  wrote.  Doubtless  it  was  part  of 
the  letter  which  had  conveyed  to  Madeline  the 
news  .of  his  arrival,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
prepared  for  seeing  him. 

A  sudden  thought  came  into  Blanche's  mind  as 
&he  looked  at  it — so  sudden,  that  it  seemed  like. 
an  inspiration.  Her  heart  beat  fast,  and  for  a 
moment  she  had  to  steady  herself  by  holding  the 
table  near  which  she  stood,  for  the  room  appeared 
to  swim  round  her,  and  her  head  to  grow  dizzy- 
But  this  was  weakness  and  folly,  and.  she  could 
not  afford  to  be  weak  and  foolish  now.  It  was  the 
time  for  action,  and  if  she  meant  to  be  of  use — to 
save  this  unhappy  woman  in  spite  of  herself,  she 
must  act  at  onee.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose. 

Running  down  into  the  front  hall,  she  snatched 
up  a  time-table  of  the  trains,  which  lay  on  the 
table,  and.  ran  her  eye  over  it.  There  was  one 
which  started  for  London  in  half  an  hour's  time. 
It  was  a  slow  train,  but  it  was  the  only  one  which 
it  would  be  of  any  use  for  her  to  go  by,  if  she  was 
to  do  what  she  was  thinking  of,  what  she  had 
determined  upon  as  the  thing  that  was  incumbent 
upon  her  to  do,  and  do  at  once. 

Returning  to  her  room,  she  wrote  a  few  lines  to 
her  cousin,  explaining  to  her  that  she  was  gone 
out  for  the  day.    Mrs.  Courtenay  was  so  accustomed. 
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to  receive  missives  of  the  same  kind,  that  she 
would,  Blanche  knew,  take  it  for  granted  that  she 
had  gone  as  usual  to  her  other  cousin's  in  War- 
rior Square,  and  think  nothing  of  it.  Then  tying 
a  thick  veil  over  her  bonnet,  and  putting  on  a  dark 
water-proof  cloak,  so  as  to  attract  as  little  atten- 
tion as  possible,  she  ran  down  stairs,  quitted  the 
house,  and  bent  her  steps  towards  the  railway 
statioD. 

But  half  way  there,  she  paused.  She  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  go  to  London,  find  out  Major 
Vernon,  and  beg  him  to  return  with  her  to  Hast- 
ings that  very  day.  There  was  no  time  for  writ- 
ing, and  if  he  did  not  come  at  once,  it  would  be  of 
no  use,  he  might  be  too  late.  In  Madeline's  dis- 
tracted state  of  mind  there  was  no  saying  what 
she  might  do,  and  what  Blanche  feared  was  that 
she  would  be  driven  by  this  sudden  return  of  her 
husband,  to  take  some  step  which  would  com- 
promise her  hopelessly.  To  prevent  this,  if  pos- 
sible, she  was  resolved  at  all  costs.  But  on  re- 
flection, it  occurred  to  her  that  rushing  up  to 
London  and  presenting  herself  before  Major  Ver- 
non in  so  sudden  a  manner,  would  be  a  very  awk- 
ward thing  to  do.  He  would  naturally  be  much 
surprised.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  a 
child,  although  he  would  know  who  she  was,  and 
how  was  she  to  explain  her  errand,  her  fears,  and 
the  reason  for  her  anxiety  ?  It  would  not  do. 
There  was  a  simpler  and  equally  efficacious  course, 
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which  would  fully  answer  the  purpose,  and  save 
her  the  pain  and  annoyance  of  this  journey.  She 
would  send  a  telegraphic  message,  begging  him  to 
come  at  once,  that  very  day,  and  she  would  word 
it  strongly  enough  to  ensure  his  attention.  She 
wondered  that  she  had  not  thought  of  this  before. 

On  reaching  the  railway  station,  she  enquired 
at  once  for  the  Telegraph  Office.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  and  bustle  on  the  platform,  owing  to 
the  approaching  departure  of  the  London  train, 
and  no  one  took  any  notice  of  Blanche,  as  with 
her  veil  drawn  down  she  hurried  along  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  to  her. 

Seizing  a  pen,  she  filled  up  the  printed  form 
laid  before  her,  as  follows  : 

"  Come  to-night  instead  of  to-morrow.  The 
delay  makes  M.  V.  very  ill  and  nervous.  Say 
nothing  of  this  message." 

And  addressing  it  to  Major  Vernon,  at  the 
hotel  from  which  he  had  written,  she  signed  her 
name,  "Blanche  Lennox,"  handed  it  to  the  clerk 
with  the  required  payment,  and  was  assured  by 
him  that  it  would  be  sent  immediately. 

With  a  lightened  heart  she  then  returned  home, 
and  finding  the  note  she  had  left  for  Mrs.  Cour- 
tenay  still  unopened  on  the  drawing-room  table, 
she  tore  it  up,  and  sat  down  with  her  hands  before 
her  face  to  think  over  what  she  had  done. 
*  *  *  * 

Madeline  Vernon  sat  alone  in  the  front  room  of 
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the  suite  she  occupied  on  the  Marina.  The  clock 
on  the  chimney-piece  had  struck  a  quarter  past 
nine.  The  window-curtains  were  drawn,  and  a 
lamp  was  burning  on  the  table.  She  was  expect- 
ing Blanche,  who  was  certain,  she  felt,  to  come, 
indeed  she  rather  wondered  at  not  having  seen  her 
a  little  before,  than  after,  the  time  mentioned  in 
her  note  of  the  morning.  Every  now  and  then 
she  looked  at  her  watch,  and  compared  it  with  the 
loud-ticking  clock  over  the  fire-place.  Then,  as 
the  minutes  went  on,  she  became  impatient,  and 
once  or  twice  she  got  up,  and  approaching  the 
window,  drew  aside  the  curtain  and  looked  out,  (for 
the  shutters  were  not  closed,)  to  see  what  sort  of  a 
night  it  was. 

"It  is  quite  fine,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
"Nothing  can  have  detained  her.  She  is  sure  to 
come." 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  herself,  as  the  time  wore 
on,  she  became  uneasy.  She  wanted  to  see 
Blanche,  why — she  hardly  knew.  Perhaps,  that 
she  might  once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  look 
into  that  sweet  face,  and  kiss  that  soft  pure  cheek, 
which  never  more  might  she  be  allowed  to  touch 
with  lips  of  hers.  Had  she  then  finally  resolved 
upon  abandoning  all  that  woman  generally  holds 
most  dear  ?  Her  home,  her  position,  her  hus- 
band, her  child  ?  No,  it  had  scarcely  come  to 
that  as  yet,  but  she  had  allowed  herself  to  be 
drawn  into  an  intimacy  with  Sir  Edward  Bateson, 
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which,  if  it  were  to  continue}  must  end  miserably 
for  both.  She  knew  this,  yet  shut  her  eyes  blindly 
to  the  fact.  Only,  when  she  remembered  her  boy, 
her  Cecil,  and  thought  of  the  blight,  the  dis- 
grace she  might  be  entailing  upon  him, — did  she  at 
times  turn  pale  and  shudder. 

Her  husband's  letter  announcing  his  return,  and 
appearance  on  the  morrow,  had  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  She  must  make  up  her  mind  one  way 
or  another  at  once.  If  left  to  herself,  it  seemed 
but  too  probable  which  way  that  would  be,  and  it 
was  more  for  this  reason  than  any  other,  although 
she  scarcely  allowed  it  to  herself,  that  she  had 
asked  Blanche  to  come  to  her  once  more, — that 
she  might  give  her  Good  Angel,  as  it  were,  another 
chance  of  winning  the  battle  which  was  going 
on  for  her  soul. 

Half  past  nine — a  quarter  to  ten,  and  still 
no  Blanche.  Mrs.  Vernon  was  getting  seriously 
uneasy.  Something  must  have  hindered,  perhaps 
entirely  prevented  her  from  coming,  and  a  chill 
of  disappointment  ran  through  her  frame.  It 
was  of  no  use  expecting  her  now.  Perhaps  she 
would  never  see  her  again. 

But  hark  !  That  was  a  ring  at  the  door-bell. 
A  carriage  had  driven  up  and  stopped.  Could  it 
be  that  Blanche  had  gone  upon  some  expedition 
for  the  day  with  her  cousins,  and  was  only  now  on 
her  way  back  ?  She  ran  to  the  window,  and  drew 
aside  the  curtains  to  look  out.     No.     A  close  fly 
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stood  before  the  door,  and  a  man  was  getting 
out  of  it.  Was  it  Sir  Edward  ?  The  colour 
mounted  to  her  eheek  and  her  heart  beat  violently. 
His  visits,  of  late,  had  been  frequent  enough  to 
excite  remark,  but  he  had  no  right  to  compromise 
her  by  coming  at  such  an  hour  as  this.  He 
should  see  by  her  manner  that  she  was  displeased, 
for  as  long  as  she  was  in  that  house,  she  did  not 
choose  to  appear  otherwise  than  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  about  her. 

A.  step  was  on  the  stairs,  and  the  door  opened. 
She  had  thrown  herself  on  the  sofa,  and  turned 
away  her  head.  She  would  not  even  look  at  him, 
and  she  almost  made  up  her  mind,  in  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  moment,  to  break  with  him  altogether. 

"  Madeline !" 

She  gave  a  scream  ,and  started  to  her  feet. 
That  face  was  not  the  one  she  expected  to  see. 
That  voice  was  not  Sir  Edward  Bateson's. 

It  was  her  husband. 

In  another  moment  she  was  in  his  arms.  Hid- 
ing her  face  on  that  manly  shoulder,  she  mur- 
mured through  her  tears, 

"  Oh,  George  !     How  glad  I  am  !" 

And  in  her  inmost  heart,  she  added, 

"  I  am  saved.     I  am  saved  !" 

And  was  there  not  joy,  that  night,  "before  the 
Angels  of  God"  over  a  repentant  sinner  ? 
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CHAPTER  X, 

The  sun  was  shining  full  upon  the  windows  of 
the  library  at  Stanfield  Hall.  The  post-bag,  which 
was  rather  later  than  usual  that  morning,  had  only 
just  been  carried  up  to  Gerald  Lennox,  and  whilst 
opening  it  he  desired  the  butler,  who  had  lived  in 
that  capacity  for  many  years  with  his  cousin,  to 
pull  down  the  blinds.  Mr.  Clarke  proceeded  to 
do  so  with  his  accustomed  slow  and  dignified  com- 
posure, but  whilst  passing  from  one  window  to 
another,  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  exclamation 
from  his  master,  which  caused  him  to  turn  round 
in  alarm. 

Gerald  was  standing  by  his  writing  table  with 
an  open  letter  in  his  hand.  His  face  was  deadly 
pale,  and  its  look  expressive  of  grief  and  horror. 

"  Dead  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  bewildered  kind  of 
way.     "Impossible!" 

'  Is  anything  wrong,  sir  ?"  enquired  Clarke, 
tremulously,  advancing  towards  him.  "None  of 
the  family ?" 
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"  No,  no,"  replied  Gerald,  hastily  turning  again 
to  the  letter  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  But  I  have 
had  some  bad  news  of  a  much  valued  friend. 
That  will  do,  Clarke,  you  can  leave  the  room." 

The  butler's  curiosity  was  excited,  but  Gerald 
evidently  desired  to  be  left  alone,  and  so  with  an 
inarticulate  murmuring  indicative  of  his  sympathy 
and  concern,  he  withdrew,  wondering  much  whose 
death  it  could  be  which  had  thus  disturbed  his 
master,  "none  of  the  family"  being  concerned. 

Gerald  was,  indeed,  dreadfully  upset.  The  let- 
ter he  held  in  his  hand  was  from  Charles  Leth- 
briclge.  It  was  written  from  Florence,  and  con- 
tained the  sad  intelligence  of  Father  Merton's 
death.  He  had  been  killed — murdered,  (Charles 
called  it,)  by  a  party  of  Garibaldians  during  a  sud- 
den outbreak  in  which  he  (Charles,)  the  young 
priest  and  Sidney  Graham  had  found  themselves 
involved,  in  a  village  some  ten  miles  distant  from 
Florence,  which  they  had  been  passing  through  on 
their  return  from  an  expedition  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, previous  to  their  departure  for  Rome. 

"  I  shall  not  go  there  now,"  Charles  wrote. 
"  I  have  no  spirits  for  continuing  the  journey 
which  I  had  looked  forward  to  so  much,  in  his 
company.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  attached 
I  had  grown  to  him.  His  goodness  and  gentle- 
ness, and  the  truth  and  earnestness  of  his  manly 
heart  had  won  upon  me  in  a  way,  and  with  a  force 
which  I  cannot  describe." 
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And  then  lie  proceeded  to  describe  how  they 
had  set  off  a  few  mornings  before,  in  order  to  visit 
a  monastery,  to  the  Superior  of  which,  Father 
Merton  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  intending  to 
sleep  there,  and  return  the  next  day.  The  dis- 
trict through  which  they  passed 'was  in  rather  a 
disturbed  state,  owing  to  the  revolutionary  spirit 
which  had  been  stirred  up  among  the  people  by 
some  emissaries  of  Garibaldi,  and  several  times 
whilst  passing  through  the  villages  which  lay  on 
their  route,  the  open  carriage  in  which  they  were 
seated,  was  surrounded  by  an  excited  mob,  shout- 
ing, " Eviva  Garibaldi!  Abbasu  i  Pretrif  Morte- e 
Gesue  /"  and  sundry  malignant  glances  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  young  Jesuit  Father  as  he  turned 
towards  them  with  his  kind  smile,  looking  as  un- 
concerned as  if  they  were  uttering  acclamations  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  towards  the  Church  and  his 
Order. 

"  Poor  mistaken  fellows,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Charles,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  angry  and 
annoyed  at  these  demonstrations.  "  They  would 
shout,  l  Viva  Pio  Nono,'  as  lustily,  for  a  few 
denardi" 

On  the  following  day,  they  started  early  on  their 
return  to  Florence  in  order  to  get  as  far  on  their 
road  as  possible,  before  the  great  heat  of  the  day 
set  in.  About  ten  o'clock  they  stopped  at  a  road- 
side inn,  where  they  remained  for  some  hours. 
There  was  a  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
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by  the  side  of  a  stream,  which  ran  through  it, 
overhung  by  trees,  Charles  sat  with  Father  Mor- 
ton, discoursing  for  the  last  time,  as  it  proved,  on 
religious  subjects,  whilst  Sidney  Graham  gave 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  such  fare  as  the 
place  could  furnish  within.  There  was  a  grave 
melancholy  about  the  young  priest's  manner,  and 
a  more  than  usual  earnestness  in  his  tone  as  he 
spoke,  which  gave  insensibly  a  greater  weight  to 
his  words,  and  which  Charles  remembered  long 
afterwards. 

Charles  had  been  speaking  of  the  great  diversity 
of  opinion  in  the  English  Church,  and  admitting 
that  it  had  vexed  him  much  when  he  first  began 
to  examine  seriously  into  the  tenets  of  his  own 
Church,  to  find  how  her  Prayer-Book  and  formu- 
laries spoke  one  language,  as  it  were,  and  her 
living  authorities  and  teachers  another.  Father 
Merton  pointed  out  to  him  the  reason  of  this, 
shewing  that,  made  out,  as  it  was,  from  the 
Service  Books  of  old,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
had  naturally  retained  much  that  was  Catholic  in 
its  composition,  whereas  the  Articles,  and  the 
practical  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church  ever 
since  its  foundation,  had  been  more  or  less  op- 
posed to  the  ancient  faith  altogether. 

For  the  last  three  hundred  years  in  England, 
— (Father  Merton  went  on  to  show) — ever  since, 
in  short,  its  severance  from  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom  in  matters   of  faith,    there   had    been   two 
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parties  in  the  Established  Church,  each  pulling 
different  ways,  each  striving  for  the  ascendancy, 
and  each,  at  times,  obtaining  it.  There  had  al- 
ways been  those  who  believed,  that  the  Church  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  overthrown  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  re-established  by  Charles  the 
Second,  was  identical  with  that  which  existed 
before  the  so-called  Keformation,  and  therefore 
strove  to  assimilate  its  forms  and  doctrines  as 
much  as  possible  to  those  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
of  which  they  claimed  to  be  a  part.  And,  there 
had  likewise  been  all  along,  a  large  majority  both 
of  clergy  and  people  utterly  opposed  to  any  idea 
of  the  sort,  who  gloried  in  their  Protestantism, 
abominated  Home,  and  insisted  on  regarding  the 
Presbyterian  and  Lutheran  bodies  as  sharing  with 
them  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  and 
corruptions  of  the  Papal  communion. 

Of  late  years,  the  Catholic-minded  party  in  the 
Church  of  England,  had  certainly  made  great 
strides.  The  learning,  zeal  and  devotion  of  the 
country  seemed  to  be  on  their  side.  Such 
religious  feeling  as  existed  in  the  Establish- 
ment, and  which  at  the  beginning  of  this,  had 
been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  extreme  Low 
Church  party,  had  come  out  strongly  among  the 
Tractarians  and  Unionists,  as  they  were  called, 
of  the  present  day,  and  even  those  who  were 
most  opposed  to  them  in  principle,  were  fain 
to   confess  that   for   hard   work,    love   of  souls, 
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and  self-abnegation,  they  were  not  to  be  matched 
by  such  of  their  brethren  as  belonged  to  the  Evan- 
gelical or  Broad  Church  factions. 

But,  nevertheless,  these  were  in  a  minority,  and 
the  very  fact  of  their  earnestness  and  fearlessness 
in  maintaining  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
only  made  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  more  apparent. 
Such  was  the  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  country 
now-a-days,  that  in  no  two  adjoining  parishes 
could  you  be  sure  of  hearing  the  same  doctrines 
preached,  or  the  same  faith  upheld  even  on  the 
most  important  and  serious  points,  whilst  as  to 
ceremonial,  there  was  so  much  variance  even 
amongst  the  High  Church  party,  that  hardly  any 
two  churches  were  alike  in  that  respect. 

And  it  was  here,  that  to  many  thinking  minds, 
the  Catholic  Church  offered  so  striking  and  favour- 
able a  contrast.  From  North  to  South,  from  East 
to  West, — in  England,  France  and  Turkey — in 
Denmark,  Spain  and  America — in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  her  teaching  was  everywhere  the  same. 

"  At  this  very  moment,"  said  Father  ATerton, 
turning  suddenly  to  his  companion,  "  a  priest  may 
be  in  the  act  of  instructing  a  convert  to  Catholicity 
in  Iceland,  and  another  may  be  doing  the  same 
thing  in  the  South  of  Africa.  Neither  of  those 
priests  may  ever  have  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
each  other's  proceedings  or  existence,  yet,  word 
for  word,  to  the  very  minutest  detail  does  their 
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teaching  agree,  and  correspond  in  every  particular 
with  that  which  I  am  giving  to  you  here,  at  the 
same  time  !" 

"But,"  said  Charles,  after  a  moment's  deep 
thought,  "  you  have  differences  of  opinion  amongst 
you,  surely,  although  you  may  be  agreed  upon  some 
particular  subjects  about  which  we  differ  amongst 
ourselves.  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  some 
of  your  leading  men  take  very  opposite  views  of 
the  same  question,  and  maintain  their  own  opinion 
as  warmly  and  as  determinedly  as  any  Puseyite, 
or  Evangelical  parson,  can  do  in  opposition  to  one 
another." 

Father  Merton  smiled. 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  upon  some  subjects,  even 
the  very  wisest  and  holiest  amongst  us  will  differ. 
But,  mark  the  difference  between  us  and  you,  if  it 
is  so.  What  we  dispute  about,  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  allowed  by  the  whole  Church  to  be  an 
open  question.  In  all  that  concerns  the  Faith, 
Catholics  of  every  shade  are  agreed.  As  long  as 
any  given  point  has  not  been  decided  upon  by 
those  competent  and  authorized  to  do  so,  everyone 
is  free  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  form 
their  own  opinion  respecting  it.  But  once  a  thing 
is  denned,  once  it  is  declared  to  be  '  de  Fide,'  then 
all  disputation  is  at  an  end,  and  whether  before  he 
objected  to  it  or  not,  each  one  must  accept  the 
definition  and  submit  himself  entirely  to  the  deci- 
sion, or — he  ceases  to  be  a  Catholic." 
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Charles  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
more  as  if  speaking  to  himself  than  Father  Mer- 
ton,  he  said, 

"But  this  looks  very  like  slavery.  A  system 
which  lavs  clown  the  law,  forbids  any  questioning 
of  it,  and  requires  all  to  submit  blindfold  to  what- 
ever it  decrees." 

"  Or  rather,  it  is  the  true  Liberty  of  the  Gos- 
pel," said  the  young  priest,  rising  with  a  smile, 
and  standing  before  the  other,  "  which  frees  a 
man  from  the  bondage  of  his  own  or  any  other 
private  judgment,  and  calls  upon  him  to  submit  to 
6uch  as  is  dictated  by  Divine  Wisdom  alone." 

Charles  rose  up,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Father 
Merton's  shoulder  whilst  he  looked  earnestly  in 
his  face,  he  said, 

"I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  Father,  but  some- 
times, when  listening  to  you,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
doubt  no  more,  as  if  there  was  no  longer  any  room 
for  hesitation  as  to  my  acknowledging  myself  in 
the  wrong,  and  becoming  a  Catholic  at  once, — and 
then,  when  I  am  alone  and  thinking  over  the  ques- 
tion by  myself,  the  arguments  which  appeared  so 
clear  and  convincing  when  spoken  by  you,  seem  to 
lose  their  force  altogether,  and  my  old  difficulties 
and  scruples  revive  again  more  determinedly  than 
ever.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  distracted.  I 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  make  up  my 
mind, — but  somehow,  it  seems  impossible." 

"Pray,  my  dear  friend,  pray  hard,"  returned 
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the  priest,  gravely.  "  Ask  for  the  gift  ©f  Faith, 
and  for  strength  to  do  God's  Will  when  you  see  it. 
Do  this,  and  I  have  no  fear  for  the  result  what- 
ever." 

A  little  later  in  tlie  -day,  they  resumed  their 
journey.  It  was  getting  dusk  when  they  entered 
a  village  which,  in  passing  through  the  day  be- 
fore, they  had  noticed  as  being  in  a  very  excited 
and  turbulent  state.  A  noisy  mob  was  parading 
the  streets,  and  as  they  drew  up  for  a  moment  at 
the  door  of  the  principal  inn,  in  order  that  the 
driver  might  bait  his  horses,  a  number  of  peasants 
surrounded  the  carriage  with  angry  cries  and  ges- 
ticulations. Father  Mertori's  habit  was  unmistak- 
able. His  being  a  priest  was  quite  enough  to 
make  the  ignorant  rabble,  stirred  up  by  the  emis- 
saries sent  amongst  them  for  the  purpose,  identify 
him  with  the  enemies  of  liberty  and  the  people, 
and  the  simple  though  well-known  habit  of  his 
Order,  rendered  him  the  more  hateful  in  their 
sight. 

The  horses  were  ready  to  start,  and  the  driver, 
who  was  impatient  to  proceed,  and  escape  from 
attentions  which  every  moment  became  more 
threatening,  mounted  his  box  and  made  a  flourish 
with  his  whip.  As  if  prompted  by  a  signal,  two 
men  instantly  placed  themselves  at  the  horses' 
heads  to  prevent  their  moving,  whilst  several 
others,  springing  upon  the  steps  and  wheels  of 
the   conveyance,   shouted  out,   "Long  live  Gari- 
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baldi !  Down  with  the  Pope  !  Down  with  the 
Jesuits!"  And  if  Charles  ami  Sidney  had  not 
placed  themselves  before  him,  would  have  dragged 
Father  Merton  from  his  seat,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility, torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  affrighted  landlord,  who  standing  a  little 
apart,  looked  on  with  dismay  at  these  proceedings,, 
implored  them  to  descend  and  take  refuge  in  his 
house,  and  with  a  resolute  plunge,  keeping  one  on 
each  side  of  the  young  priest,  Charles  and  Sidney 
made  their  way  through  the  crowd,  and  gained  the 
entrance  of  the  inn^  Pushing  Father  Merton  into 
the  passage,,  and  hastily  closing  the  door,  the  two 
young  men  then  turned  to  the  mob,  and  with  the 
landlord's  aid,  endeavoured  to  explain  that  they 
were  Protestants  and  Englishmen,  and  that  their 
friend  was  an  English  priest,  against  whom  they 
could  have  no  reasonable  feeling  of  enmity  what- 
ever. 

How  much  or  how  little  of  this  explanation  was 
understood  by  the  mob,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
a  difference  of  opinion  evidently  arose  amongst 
them.  Some  were  for  regarding  the  strangers 
with  hostility  and  suspicion  still,  whilst  others 
began  shouting,  "Viva  Ingle  si!"  and  "  InghUterra 
e  Liberia  /"  with  enthusiastic  delight.  Charles, 
whose  indignation  with  the  mob,  on  account  of 
their  threatened  violence  towards  Father  Merton, 
was  great,  was  disposed  to  treat  these  friendly 
overtures  with  scorn,  but  Sidney  encouraged  their 
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demonstrations  of  good  will  rather  than  otherwise, 
and  throwing  his  cap  into  the  air,  joined  in  the 
shout  of  "Viva  Garibaldi!" 

Nothing  is  more  susceptible  or  variable  than  a 
crowd,  and  an  Italian  crowd,  when  excited,  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  No  sooner  was  it  clearly 
understood  by  this  movement  on  Sidney's  part 
that  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards  the  popu- 
lar cause,  than  frantic  acclamations  and  shouts  of 
delight  fiDed  the  air,  and  almost  before  they  knew 
what  was  about  to  happen,  both  Charles  and  Sid- 
ney were  seized,  hoisted  on  to  the  shoulders  of 
their  admirers,  and  carried  off  in  a  kind  of  rough 
triumphal  procession  down  the  street,  amid  cries 
of  "  Viva  Inglesi !  Viva  Inghilterra !"  and  so 
forth. 

In  the  meanwhile,  not  knowing  what  was  going 
forward  in  the  street,  Father  Merton  was  becoming 
seriously  uneasy  on  account  of  his  companions, 
and  was  hardly  withheld  by  the  united  entreaties 
of  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  the  servants  of  the 
inn,  from  going  forth  to  make  sure  of  their  safety. 
But  as  the  shouts  of  the  mob  receding  in  the  dis- 
tance, made  it  apparent  that  for  the  present  they 
had  abandoned  the  idea  of  an  assault  upon  the 
house,  which  was  what  the  inn-keeper  mostly 
dreaded,  that  worthy's  presence  of  mind  returned, 
and  he  no  longer  urged  his  unpopular  guest  to 
remain,  but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  wish  that 
lie  would  seek  shelter  elsewhere. 
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Father  Merton,  whose  detention  had  been  quite 
involuntary  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  although 
fully  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  he  should  be 
exposed,  by  venturing  himself  within  sight  of  the 
mob  in  their  present  excited  state,  was  so  perfectly 
without  fear,  that  he  at  once  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  seeking  out  his  friends,  and  endeavouring, 
if  possible,  to  proceed  on  their  way.  The  carriage 
and  horses  had  been  seized  upon  by  the  crowd, 
and  had  disappeared  when  they  carried  off  the  two 
Englishmen  in  their  unruly  triumph,  and  the  un- 
fortunate driver  had  vanished  also. 

When  the  young  priest  emerged  into  the  street, 
only  a  few  old  women  and  children  were  to  be 
seen,  who  looked  at  him  with  affrighted  gaze,  and 
retreated  into  their  homes  forthwith.  Guided  by 
the  distant  sound  of  voices,  he  proceeded  hastily 
in  the  direction  from  whence  they  came,  and  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  who  stood  watching  him  from 
the  door,  lost  sight  of  his  figure  as  it  turned  the 
corner  of  the  street. 

"  He  is  a  brave  man,"  he  exclaimed,  turning  to 
his  wife,  who  stood  beside  him,  "  to  trust  himself 
amongst  them  like  that.  Heaven  grant  that  his 
English  friends  may  be  able  to  protect  him."  For 
like  most  of  the  respectable  classes  he  was  secretly 
attached  to  the  clergy  and  the  Catholic  cause. 

Finding  himself  quite  unable  to  resist  the  will 
of  the  mob,  Charles  Lethbridge,  after  a  fruitless 
effort  to  free  himself  from  their  grasp,  gave  up  the 
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endeavour,  and  allowed  them  to  carry  him  where 
they  would.  But  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate 
Sidney's  show  of  amity  and  good  will  towards 
their  captors,  and  submitted  to  their  rough  en- 
dearments and  favourable  notice  with  a  very  ill 
grace.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  when  the 
crowd  divided  in  half,  and  Sidney  was  borne  off  by 
a  shouting  multitude  in  one  direction,  whilst 
Charles  was  carried  away  in   another. 

Sidney  could  speak  a  little  Italian,  and  his 
responses  to  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  as  they  bore 
him  along,  gave  general  and  great  satisfaction. 
But  he,  too,  began  to  tire  at  last  of  this  incon- 
venient demonstration  on  the  part  of  his  newly 
acquired  friends,  and  was  not  sorry  when  a  sudden 
halt  for  refreshment  was  made  in  front  of  a  wine 
shop  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Of  course, 
everyone  was  desirous  of  drinking  his  health,  and 
he  was  expected  to  gratify  this  natural  and  becom- 
ing wish  on  everybody's  part.  Being  lowered 
from  his  high  estate  for  the  purpose,  he  entered 
the  osteria,  and  throwing  down  a  sum  of  money 
on  the  counter,  desired  the  owner  of  the  establish- 
ment to  supply  his  numerous  customers  with  what 
they  wanted.  In  the  confusion  and  hubbub  which 
succeeded,  he  managed  to  slip  through  the  crowd 
and  make  his  escape. 

Making  his  way  towards  the  posting  house, 
which  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  he 
was  hurrying  on,  when  his  attention  was  arrested 
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by  a  sudden  outcry  and  noise  proceeding  from  one 
of  the  side  streets.  Turning  in  the  direction  from 
which  these  sounds  eame,  Sidney  perceived  a 
number  of  people  collected  round  a  spot  at  some 
little  distance,  and  as  he  approached,  he  saw  that 
they  were  gazing  at  something,  the  sight  of  which 
seemed  to  till  the  greater  part  with  feelings  of 
horror  and  dismay.  Forcing  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  with  a  sudden  suspicion  of  the  truth,  Sidney 
made  his  way  into  the  inner  circle,  and  there  be- 
held the  dying  form  of  Father  Alerton,  (who,  by 
the  hlood  which  poured  from  him  in  all  directions, 
seemed  to  have  been  stabbed  in  a  dozen  places,) 
supported  in  the  arms  of  Charles  Lethbridge,  who, 
pale  and  covered  with  blood  himself,  presented 
almost  as  ghastly  an  appearance  as  the  unfortunate 
young  priest. 

"Lethbridge!  What  does  this  mean*?"  cried 
Sidney. 

"It  means  murder.  That's  what  it  means. 
Committed  by  these  dastardly  blood-hounds," 
answered  Charles,  whose  English  speech  was  lost 
upon  the  bye-standers,  not  one  of  whom,  however, 
seemed  otherwise  than  full  of  consternation  at 
what  had  occurred. 

A  strange  expression  passed  for  a  moment 
across  Sidney's  countenance.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  the  sight  before  him,  gave  him  satisfaction 
rather  than  otherwise.  But  Charles  did  not  look 
up,  and  no  one  else  observed  it. 
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It  was  no  time  for  asking  questions.  Father 
Merton  still  breathed,  at  least,  so  Charles  im- 
agined, and  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  of  those 
standing  near,  he  and  Sidney  had  the  senseless 
form  carried  into  a  house  close  by,  and  laid  upon 
a  bed.  The  village  boasted  a  medical  man,  who 
was  summoned  hastily  to  the  spot,  but  he  shook 
his  head  on  seeing  the  sufferer.  Some  of  the 
wounds  were  very  serious,  and  he  had  lost  so 
much  blood,  that  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts, 
it  seemed  impossible  to  restore  animation.  The 
doctor  ordered  the  room  to  be  cleared,  and  no  one 
remained  in  it  by  the  dying  man,  save  Charles, 
the  parish  priest,  (who  had  also  been  called  in,)  and 
himself. 

Sidney  went  off  to  find  the  missing  driver,  in 
order  that  he  might  get  on  to  Florence  that  night, 
and  inform  the  authorities  there  of  what  had 
occurred;  but  Charles  intimated  his  intention  of 
remaining  where  he  was  until  the  police  arrived, 
and  some  steps  were  taken  towards  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  assassins.  He  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  and  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  to  pun- 
ish the  perpetrators  of  this  deed,  as  he  gazed  on 
the  spectacle  before  him. 

Suddenly,  the  dying  man  opened  his  eyes,  a 
gleam  of  recognition  came  across  them,  and  a 
faint  smile  played  upon  his  lips  as  he  saw  Charles 
bending  over  him.  He  made  a  great  effort  to 
speak,  and  Charles  bent  down  his  head  to  catch 
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the  words,  but  they  were  so  strange,  that  he  fan- 
cied the  speaker  must  be  wandering.  All  he 
could  make  out,  was,  " Beware — Sidney  Graham." 
Then  the  lips  seemed  to  form  the  Names  of  Jesus 
and  Mary — there  was  one  more  upward  glance 
as  the  Cure  held  a  crucifix  before  him — and  the 
spirit  of  the  young  martyr  had  fled  to  its  home 
above. 

All  this  Charles  described  shortly  in  his  letter 
to  Gerald,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of 
Father  Merton's  dying  words,  which  he  thought 
would  only  perplex  and  distress  him,  adding,  that 
when  he  had  remained  several  days  on  the  spot, 
endeavouring  to  assist  the  police  in  their  attempts 
rto  identify  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed,  but  with- 
out success,  he  had  communicated  the  fruitless 
result  of  his  attempts  to  the  Fathers  of  his  friend's 
Order  in  London  and  Rome,  and  returned  to 
Florence  after  seeing  the  remains  consigned  to  the 
grave.  As  far  as  he  could  make  out,  Father  Mer- 
ton  had  been  searching  for  Sidney  and  himself  in 
the  streets,  when  he  was  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  some  of  the  more  ferocious  among  the  mob, 
who,  after  inflicting  repeated  wounds  upon  him, 
made  off,  leaving  him  for  dead,  on  the  spot  where 
he  was  found  by  Charles  himself,  in  the  midst  of 
a  frightened  crowd,  who  had  gathered  round  in 
consternation  at  the  sight,  but  who  were  either 
unable  or  unwilling  to  do  anything  towards  point- 
ing out  or  assisting  to  capture  the  assassins. 
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Indeed,  such  a  thing  as  the  murder  of  a  priest 
and  the  escape  of  the  murderers  was  no  such  un- 
common thing  in  Italy  just  then,  and  with  so 
strong  a  spirit  of  anarchy  and  rebellion  abroad,  it 
was  as  much  as  the  eonstitu-ted  authorities  could 
do  to  hold  their  own,  without  attempting  to  re- 
press such  little  manifestations  of  the  popular 
feeling  as  these. 

Gerald's  business  at  Stanfield  did  not  detain 
him  longer  than  the  afternoon  of  the- day  on  which 
he  received  Charles's  letter  containing  this  terrible 
news,  and  he  returned  to<  Hastings,,  his  mind  full 
of  the  gloomy  tidings,  late  that  same  night. 
Blanche  was  sitting  up  for  him  when  he  arrived, 
and  she  saw  at  once  that  something  had  happened 
when  she  caught  sight  of  her  brother's  pale  face 
and  sad  expression. 

When  she  heard  the  story,  she  was  almost  as 
deeply  moved  as  he  was,  for  although  she  had 
not  known  him  personally,  she  remembered  having 
seen  Father  Merton  at  Farm  Street,  and  feeling, 
besides,  that  if  Charles  were  converted  to  the  Ca- 
tholic Faith,  it  would  be  mainly  owing  to  his 
endeavours  and  instructions,  she  was  the  more  dis- 
tressed and  horrified  at  what  had  occurred.  For 
long  did  she  remain  on  her  knees  that  night, 
praying  for  the  repose  of  the  Jesuit  Father's 
soul. 

Gerald  had  written  to  Father  Clifford  before  leav- 

I 
ing  Stanfield,  and  had  enclosed  part  of  Charles's 
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letter  to  him  as  well.  But  he  felt  as  if  he  must 
go  iu  person  to  condole  with  the  Fathers  under 
their  bereavement.  Loving  Father  Merton,  and 
grieving  for  him  as  he  did,  he  could  not  but  feel 
how  much  more  cause  those  would  have  to  mourn 
his  loss,  who  had  known  him  still  better  and  longer 
than  he  had  done.  He  therefore  announced  his 
intention  of  going  up  to  London  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  the  Fathers,  and  giving  them 
such  details  of  the  time  he  had  spent  so  recently 
in  company  with  their  lamented  brother,  as  he 
knew  it  would  interest  them  to  hear. 

"If  you  can  put  off  doing  so  till  to-morrow," 
said  Blanche,  "  I  am  sure  Margaret  will  be  very 
pleased,  as  she  and  Alice  Fitzstephen  talk  of 
returning  to  town',  and  they  would  then  have  the 
benefit  of  your  escort." 

"I  will  go  over  and  see  them,"  answered 
Gerald,  "  and  if  they  are  really  going  to-morrow, 
I  will  certainly  wait  and  go  up  with  them.  If 
anything  could  make  a  journey  a  pleasant  one, 
their  company  would  do  it." 

The  two  cousins  in  Warrior  Square  were  de- 
lighted to  profit  by  Gerald's  intention  of  going  up 
to  London  immediately,  and  arranged  to  leave  the 
next  day,  in  order  that  they  might  all  travel  to- 
gether. Both  Lady  Margaret  and  Alice  were 
much  shocked  to  hear  that  one  in  whom  Gerald 
took  so  great  an  interest,  had  come  to  so  untimely 
an  end,  the  former,   especially,  having  heard  so 
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much  of  him  from  Gerald  when  writing  from 
abroad,  felt  as  if  she  had  known  him  personally, 
and  the  tears  filled  her  eyes,  whilst  her  cheek 
blanched  with  horror  as  she  listened  to  her  cousin's 
account  of  his  tragic  and  melancholy  end. 

"  I  always  thought  those  Garibaldians  were  fine 
fellows,"  she  said,  turning  to  Gerald,  as  he  sat 
next  to  her  in  the  railway  carriage  the  following 
day.  "  But  I  shall  begin  to  think  differently  of 
them,  after  hearing  this.  Why,  they  are  as  bad 
as  the  French  Revolutionists  of  '89." 

"  Their  principles  are  the  same,"  returned 
Gerald.  "Hatred  of  order,  and  of  the  Church, 
who  is  ever  the  great  upholder  of  order.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  same  length  because  they  have  not 
the  opportunity,  but  the  inconsistency  of  persons 
who  sympathize  with  and  praise  such  fellows  in 
Italy,  whilst  they  condemn  Oliver  Cromwell,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  heroes  of  the  First  French  Revolu- 
tion, is  most  glaring.  The  popular  party  in  Italy 
are  opposed  to  the  Pope  and  the  clergy,  because  they 
want  to  do  away  with  Religion  altogether.  Their 
enmity  to  the  Holy  Father  and  the  priests  is  quite 
enough  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  the  Protes- 
tant English,  and  they  ignore,  either  stupidly  or 
wilfully,  the  reason  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of 
Garibaldi  and  his  followers  altogether." 

"  But,  however  that  may  be,  I  like  Garibaldi," 
exclaimed  Lady  Alice,  joining  in  the  conversation, 
"  and  I  won't  hear  a  word  said  against  him.     You 
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Papists  can't  forgive  him,  because  he  wants  to 
take  away  Rome  from  the  Pope.  It  is  a  grand 
idea,  that  of  fusing  all  those  small  Italian  states 
into  one  kingdom,  and,  of  course,  Rorne  ought  to 
be  the  capital  of  it.  And  you  will  see,  before 
long,  it  will  be  so.  The  Pope  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  being  Head  of  the  Church,  and  leave 
worldly  matters  alone.  I  know  many  Catholics 
think  so,  and  if  I  were  one  I  should  take  a  pride 
in  not  upholding  the  Temporal  Power,  in  order 
to  shew  that  he  would  be  just  as  great  without 
it." 

Gerald  looked  at  her,  and  smiled. 

"  If  you  were  a  Catholic,  you  would  understand 
why  it  is  that  we  contend  for  the  Temporal  Power 
as  we  do.  Some  day,  I  will  go  into  the  question 
with  you,  and  when  you  have  heard  what  is  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  it,  I  think  you  will  change  your 
opinion  on  the  subject." 

Lady  Alice  pouted  and  shook  her  head. 

*'  Gerald,"  said  Lady  Market,  in  a  low  tone, 
after  a  few  minutes  silence.  "  You  know  I  feel 
the  same  as  you  do  about  many  things,  and  very 
differently  from  what  I  used  to  do, — about  the  Real 
Presence,  for  instance — and  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  which  I  like  and  admire. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  do  wish  you  were  not  a 
Roman  Catholic.  I  shall  never  get  over  my  regret 
at  your  having  left  the  English  Church." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  long  letter  I  once  found 
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you  writing  to  Mr.  M ,  who  was  then  your 

beau  ideal  of  perfection?"  said  Gerald.  "You 
confess  that  you  have  changed  your  opinions  con- 
siderably since  those  days.  Perhaps  you  will  feel 
differently  about  us  Catholics  from  what  you  do 
now,  someday,  and  then  my  change  of  communion 
will  not  distress  you  so  much.  I  assure  you,  Mar- 
garet, you  cannot  wish  me  to  return  to  Anglican- 
ism, half  as  earnestly  as  I  wish  you  to  see  the 
truth,  as  it  really  is,  and  become  a  Catholic." 

"  That  will  never  be,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  in 
the  same  low  tone.  "You  must  not  expect  to 
make  a  convert  of  me.  Tell  me,  Gerald,"  she 
added,  as  if  wishing  to  change  the  subject,  "  what' 
have  you  made  up  your  mind  to  do  with  that 
money  ?  Are  you  really  going  to  build  a  church 
with  it  ?" 

"  Should  you  be  very  angry  if  I  did  ?" 

"  No.  It  is  yours  to  do  as  you  like  with,  and 
since  you  did  not  make  use  of  it  in  the  way  I 
intended,  I  don't  cafe  really,  what  you  do  with  it 
now." 

"  Then,"  said  Gerald,  "  I  certainly  shall  lay  it 
out  upon  the  church  I  am  building  at  Stanfield, 
and  someday,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  will  rejoice 
to  think  it  was  dedicated  to  such  a  purpose." 

The  money  they  spoke  of,  was  the  five  thousand 
pounds,  which  came  to  Gerald  anonymously,  at 
the  time  when  he  so  sorely  needed  some  such 
assistance. 
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He  had  found  out  at  last  the  name  of  his  un- 
known benefactor.  His  cousin  Margaret  had  a 
small  independent  fortune  of  her  own,  and  she 
was  the  "Lady"  Ferdinand  had  alluded  to,  when 
he  spoke  to  Gerald  on  the  subject,  in  Brussels. 
When  Gerald  became  possessed  of  the  Stanfield 
property,  and  no  longer  stood  in  need  of  it,  Lady 
Margaret  had  confessed,  that  wishing  to  assist 
him,  and  unwilling  that  he  should  know  from 
whom  it  came,  she  had  caused  the  money  to  be 
paid  into  his  bankers  with  strict  injunctions  to 
them  not  to  betray  her.  She  had  sent  off  the 
letter,  directing  her  man  of  business  to  arrange 
the  matter  for  her,  on  the  very  day  that  Gerald 

had  surprised    her,   writing  to  Mr.   M in 

Grosvenor  Square,  to  which  he  had  just  alluded. 

"I  told  you,"  said  Gerald,  "that  for  a  long 
time,  I  suspected  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith  of  having 
been  concerned  in  the  matter.  She  alluded  to 
something  of  the  kind,  so  plainly  once,  in  speaking 
to  me.  Even  after  being  told  that  I  was  wrong 
by  Ferdinand,  (whom  you  had  admitted  into  your 
confidence,)  I  could  not  help  thinking  she  knew 
about  it,  and  it  seems  I  was  right.  Blanche's 
maid  overheard  me  talking  to  her  one  night,  at 
"Wentrnore,  when  she  was  in  the  next  room,  and 
we  had  no  idea  of  her  vicinity.  Being  a  great 
friend  of  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith's  maid,  she  had  con- 
fided to  her,  as  a  profound  secret,  the  fact,  that 
someone  had    given    Mr.    Gerald  '  ten  thousand' 

Vol.  hi.— 17 
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pounds,  and  that  be  was  quite  set  up  again  !  etc. 
This,  of  course,  reached  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith's  ears 
in  due  time,  and  it  was  to  this  she  referred  so 
mysteriously  when  she  spoke  to  me." 

Lady  Margaret  laughed,  and  turning  to  Lady 
Alice,  asked  her  if  she  was  aware  that  there  were 
four  Miss  Fraser  Smiths  living  near  Wentmore, 
who  were  great  friends  of  Gerald's,  all  of  them 
good-looking,  and  one  of  whom,  he  was  known  to 
admire  particularly  ? 

Lady  Alice  declared  that  Gerald  had  carefully 
concealed  the  fact  from  her,  and  begging  Margaret 
to  tell  her  the  whole  truth  at  once,  a  laughing 
conversation  ensued,  which  lasted  until  the  arrival 
of  the  train  in  London. 

Gerald  remained  in  town  a  week,  dividing  his 
time  between  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Hill  Street, 
and  his  uncle's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  where 
Lady  Alice  was  remaining  on  a  visit.  At  the  end 
of  that  time,  he  returned  to  Hastings,  being 
charged  by  his  mother  to  bring  Blanche  back  to 
Wentmore  accompanied  by  the  Courtenays,  who 
were  to  be  there  for  Ferdinand's  marriage,  the 
time  for  which  was  now  approaching. 

"  Gerald,"  said  Blanche,  as  she  stood  with  him, 
watching  the  sunset  from  the  beach,  the  last  even- 
ing of  their  stay  at  Hastings,  "  Do  you  think 
Charles  will  return  a  Catholic  ?" 

"I  do,  my  darling,"  he  replied,  drawing  her 
arm  tenderly  within  his  own.     "  I  feel  convinced 
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that  he  will  either  come  back  ready  for  admission 
into  the  Church,  or  that  he  will  be  received  before 
leaving  Italy." 

"  God  grant  it,"  she  murmured,  softly.  "But 
sometimes  I  have  a  dull  feeling  at  my  heart,  as 
though  such  happiness  as  that,  was  not  to  be  mine 
in  this  world." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

A  bride's  dress  is  always  becoming  to  the 
wearer,  and  although  Cissy  Lethbridge  had  no 
pretensions  to  beauty,  as  we  have  admitted  from' 
the  beginning,  she  did  look  very  nice  as  she  de- 
scended the  staircase  at  Lethbridge  Park,  on  her 
way  to  the  carriage,  which  was  to  convey  her 
to  the  church  on  the  morning  of  her  wedding- 
day. 

The  sky  had  looked  threatening  at  first,  and 
a  few  drops  of  rain  were  reported  to  have 
fallen  before  breakfast,  but  shortly  before  ten 
o'clock  the  weather  cleared,  the  sun  came  out, 
and  by  eleven,  the  time  fixed  for  the  ceremony  to 
take  place,  it  was  shining  brightly,  and  all  fear 
as  to  its  turning  out  anything  but  fine,  was  over. 

A  large  party  of  friends  and  relations  had 
assembled  for  the  occasion,  and  there  was  not  a 
family  of  any  note,  for  miles  round,  but  fur- 
nished its  quota  of  guests  at  the  wedding  breakfast. 
Both  Lethbridges   and  Lennoxes   were    so    well 
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known  and  so  much  liked  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  this  marriage  had  been  talked  of  and  looked 
forward  to,  for  so  long,  that  it  excited  more  than 
ordinary  interest. 

The  parish  church  of  Lethbridge  (which  in  the 
matter  of  ritualistic  arrangement,  was  so  far  be- 
neath what  Miss  Cissy  would  have  desired,)  was 
very  prettily  decorated  with  evergreens  and  flowers, 
and  a  triumphal  arch  had  been  erected  at  the 
churchyard  gate,  as  well  as  at  the  entrance  of  the 
park  from  the  village.  A  number  of  spectators, 
some  of  whom  had  come  from  long  distances,  lined 
the  way  from  the  park  lodge  to  the  church,  and  as 
the  carriage  containing  the  Colonel  and  his  daugh- 
ter passed  by,  loud  shouts  rent  the  air,  and  many 
a  fervent  "  God  bless  her,"  was  heard  amongst  the 
crowd. 

A  full  report  appeared  in  the  local  paper  the 
week  following,  of  the  marriage,  and  everything 
connected  with  it,  including,  of  course,  a  list  of 
the  company  present,  a  minute  description  of  the 
bridesmaids'  dresses,  an  account  of  how  many 
tenants  on  the  Colonel's  estate  sat  down  to  dinner 
under  a  marquee  on  the  lawn  in  the  afternoon,  of 
how  the  health  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  was 
proposed,  as  well  as  that  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lethbridge,  and  of  Mr.  and  Lady  Frances  Lennox, 
of  the  speeches  made  upon  the  occasion,  of  the 
way  in  which  the  school  children  were  entertained 
in   a   tent  by  themselves,  and  various  other  in? 
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teresting  details,  amongst  which,  we  may  be  sure, 
the  important  fact,  that  the  wedding  cake  came 
from  Gunters,  as  tending  to  allay  the  natural 
anxiety  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject,  was  not 
forgotten.  And  doubtless  the  happy  event  formed 
a  topic  of  conversation  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
some  little  time  after,  that  being  not  the  least  of 
the  pleasurable  incidents  resulting  from  the  same. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  gay  and  pretty  wedding,  and 
both  high  and  low  joined  together  in  making 
merry  upon  the  occasion,  and  wishing  long  life, 
liealth  and  happiness  to  Ferdinand  Lennox  and 
his  bride.  They  were  to  go  to  Folkestone  that 
i  same  day,  and  cross  over  to  Boulogne  on  the  mor- 
row, it  having  been  settled  from  the  first  by  Cissy, 
that  they  were  to  pass  the  honeymoon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  a  place  which,  with  its  historical  associa- 
tions and  soft  romantic  scenery,  had  made  a  last- 
ing impression  upon  her  mind,  when,  as  a  girl  of 
thirteen,  she  had  been  taken  there  by  her  parents, 
during  a  stay  they  were  making  at  the  French 
capital. 

We  have  said  that  the  weather  which  had  at 
first  been  threatening,  had  cleared  up,  and  added 
by  its  beauty  to  the  pleasure  of  the  day.  As  the 
carriage-and-four  which  took  her  from  the  home  of 
her  childhood,  swept  down  the  drive  on  its  way  to 
the  station  a  little  before  three  in  the  afternoon, 
Cissy  looked  out  across  the  undulating  slopes  of 
the  park,  at  the  trees  beneath  which  she  had  so 
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often  played  and  wandered  in  former  days,  at  the 
sunshine  dancing  upon  the  stream  which  ran 
through  the  grounds,  and  thought  that  it  had 
never  seemed  more  lovely,  more  dear  to  her  than 
now.  The  labourers  were  busy  gathering  in  the 
harvest  as  they  passed  along  the  road  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Park,  and  such  as  belonged  to  the 
Lethbridge  estate,  and  could  not  be  spared  just 
then  from  their  work,  stopped,  nevertheless,  to 
cheer  the  Colonel's  daughter  and  her  husband  as 
they  went  by,  and  wish  them  well  on  their  journey 
through  life. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  happiness  of  Cissy 
and  her  parents  on  this  occasion,  was  the  absence 
of  her  brother  Charles,  who  still  remained  abroad, 
and  was  forbidden  to  travel  by  the  doctor  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  in  Florence.  There 
was  nothing  seriously  the  matter  with  him,  he 
wrote,  but  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  the  pain- 
ful  anxiety  he  had  lately  gone  through,  conse- 
quent upon  the  death  of  his  travelling  friend  and 
companion,  Father  Merton,  had  upset  him,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  submit  himself  for  a  time  to 
medical  surveillance.  "You  know  what  tyrants 
these  fellows  are,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  "  and  I  am  hardly  allowed  to  move  about 
or  do  anything,  feeling  all  the  time  as  well  as  you 
do.  If  it  was  not  for  Sidney  Graham,  who  comes 
and  sits  with  me,  and  tries  to  make  the  time  pass 
less  heavily  than  it  would  otherwise  do,  I  should 
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mope  myself  to  death,  but  I  shan't  put  up  with  it 
much  longer,  and  if  Signor  Ottobruni  does  not  let 
me  get  about  soon,  I  shall  take  the  law  into  my 
own  hands  and  make  a  bolt  of  it.  I  am  awfully 
sorry  not  to  be  at  dear  old  Ciss's  marriage,  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  worries  me,  but  I  shall 
be  with  you  as  soon  after  as  possible,  you  may  be 
sure." 

There  was  to  be  a  dance  in  the  evening,  at 
Lethbridge,  to  which  many  who  had  not  been 
present  at  the  wedding  itself,  including  the  officers 
from  Hillsborough,  were  invited.  When  the  happy 
pair  had  driven  off,  Mrs.  Lethbridge  retired  to  her- 
own  room  to  lie  down  and  recruit  her  strength  for 
the  fatigue  she  would  have  to  go  through  a  few 
k3urs  later,  leaving  her  guests,  in  the  meanwhile, 
to  amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased.  Several  of 
these  strolled  into  the  garden,  and  whilst  some 
knocked  about  the  croquet  balls,  others  placed 
themselves  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  dis- 
cussed the  event  of  the  morning  together  with 
their  anticipations  of  a  pleasant  evening.  On  a 
bench,  a  little  apart  from  the  groups  who  were 
scattered  here  and  there  on  either  side,  Blanche 
Lennox  was  sitting  in  her  pretty  bridesmaid's 
dress  of  white  grenadine,  trimmed  with  blue  rib- 
bons, conversing  in  a  low  tone  with  Mrs.  Vernon, 
who,  together  with  her  husband  and  Cecil,  was 
staying  in  the  house. 

Madeline    Vernon    had    discovered     the     part 
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Blanche  had  taken,  in  bringing  her  husband  so 
opportunely  upon  the  spot  at  Hastings,  a  few 
weeks  before,  and,  although,  upon  doing  so,  she 
had  felt  somewhat  alarmed,  not  knowing  how  far 
Blanche  might  have  enlightened  him  as  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  she  had  soon  found  out  that 
he  knew  nothing,  and  suspected  less,  as  to  how 
matters  really  stood,  and  her  gratitude  to  Blanche 
had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  relief  thus 
afforded  her. 

"  Do  you  know,  Blanche,"  she  whispered,  as 
they  sat  together,  "  I  really  think  I  had  forgotten 
him — what  he  was  like,  and  how  good  and  kind 
he  really  was.  I  had  brought  myself  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  kind  of  domestic  ogre,  and  fancied  I 
should  be  miserable  when  he  came  back.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  you — if  you  had  not  acted  so 
promptly  and  decidedly,  I  believe  I  should  have 
run  away  somewhere  before  he  came.  I  felt  so 
afraid  of  meeting  him,  I  had  persuaded  myself  so 
completely  that  I  could  never  be  happy  with  him 
again." 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you,  dear,  to  take  my  in- 
terference as  you  did,"  answered  Blanche.  "As 
to  running  away,  you  would  not — you  never  could 
have  done  that.  But  I  could  not  see  you  so  un- 
happy as  you  were,  without  striving  to  put  things 
right  for  you  again,  and  I  was  certain  that 
hastening  Major  Yernon's  arrival  was  the  surest 
way  of  doing  that." 
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Mrs.  Vernon  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then 
looking  up  into  Blanche's  face,  she  said, 

"  Someday,  when  I  have  sufficient  courage,  I 
will  tell  him  what  it  was  he — or  rather  you,  saved 
me  from.  Do  you  know,"  she  added,  lowering 
her  voice  again,  "  Sir  Edward  Bateson  called  the 
next  day,  and  when  he  was  shewn  into  the  room, 
he  found  me  sitting  with  my  husband.  I  never 
shall  forget  how  amazed  and  foolish  he  looked.  I 
treated  him  very  coolly,  and  you  may  he  sure  he 
did  not  stay  long.  George  reproved  me  good- 
naturedly  for  my  rudeness  when  he  was  gone,  and 
made  me  feel  so  guilty  by  the  unsuspecting  kind 
way  in  which  he  did  so,  that  I  hardly  knew  how 
to  answer  him.  Sir  Edward  sent  me  a  long  letter 
that  was  full  of  passionate  assurances  of  devoted 
attachment,  condoling  with  me  on  my  husband's 
return,  and  begging  me  to  remember  that  I  had 
always  a  friend  in  him  to  turn  to,  when  I  needed 
one.  I  returned  the  letter  to  him  with  'a  few 
lines,  telling  him  that  I  had  found  out  my  mis- 
take before  it  was  too  late,  that  I  bitterly  repented 
of  my  folly,  and  desired  that  he  would  consider 
our  acquaintance  as  at  an  end.  I  could  not  go  on 
meeting  him  and  exposing  myself  to  a  renewal 
of  his  importunities,  Blanche,  do  you  think  I 
could  ?" 

"No,"  said  Blanche,  thoughtfully,  "I  don't 
think  that  would  have  been  possible." 

Just  then,  she  looked  up,  and  saw  Major  Vernon 
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coming  towards  them  in  the  distance,  with  Cecil 
by  his  side.  The  latter  caught  sight  of  his  mother 
at  the  same  moment,  and  ran  up,  exclaiming, 

"  Here  you  are,  mother  !  We  have  been  look- 
ing for  you  everywhere  !" 

Mrs.  Yernon  patted  his  rosy  cheek,  smilingly, 
and  then  rose  up  to  meet  her  husband,  saying  to 
Blanche  as  she  did  so, 

M  I  owe  all  my  happiness  to  you.  How  differ- 
ent it  might  have  been  now,  if  you  had  not  been 
to  me  the  true  friend  you  were." 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  walk  with  me  through 
the  village,"  said  Major  Yernon,  as  he  came  up 
to  them.  "  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  before 
dinner,  and  as  you  know  the  place  better  than  I 
do,  you  will  be  able  to  shew  me  those  model  cot- 
tages Lethbridge  was  speaking  of,  which  he  has 
been  building  for  his  labourers.    "Will  you  come?" 

"  Are  you  speaking  to  me  or  Blanche  ?"  asked 
his  wife,  laughingly. 

"To  you;"  was  the  answer.  "But,"  (with  a 
bow  to  Blanche,)  u  if  Miss  Lennox  will  accompany 
os,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy." 

Blanehe  smiled,  and  excused  herself.  She  must 
go  and  look  after  her  mother,  she  said,  and  per- 
suade her  to  follow  Mrs.  Lethbridge's  example, 
and  rest  a  little,  whilst  she  could,  before  it  was 
necessary  to  dress  for  dinner.  The  party  from 
Wentmore  Rectory  had  come  over  early,  and  was 
remaining  at  Lethbridge  for  the  day. 
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As  Blanche  crossed  the  lawn  in  the  direction  of 
the  house,  she  followed  the  husband  and  wife  with 
her  eyes  as  they  turned  down  a  path  leading  into 
the  park.  Madeline  was  leaning  upon  Major  Ver- 
non's arm,  and  Blanche  saw  her  look  up  into  his 
face,  in  answer  to  some  remark  he  had  made,  with 
such  a  bright  smile  of  happy  confidence,  that  in- 
voluntarily the  words  which  were  so  often  sound- 
ing in  her  heart,  rose  to  her  lips  and  escaped  from 
them. 

"Deo  gr atlas." 

Blanche's  heart  was  a  grateful  one,  as  is  that  of 
every  honest,  humble  Christian,  whose  knowledge' 
of  self  makes  the  very  least  of  God's  many  mercies 
seem  undeserved.  To  her,  the  sight  of  that 
woman,  walking  so  happily  by  her  husband's  side, 
was  a  great  mercy,  and  her  thankfulness  for  it 
was  as  totally  unmixed  with  any  boastful  feeling 
of  having  herself  been  the  means  of  bringing  it  to 
pass,  as  if  she  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it. 

Amongst  the  company  who  assembled  that 
night  at  Lethbridge  Park,  was  our  friend  Miss 
Jones,  who,  although,  as  she  said,  "  Balls  were 
not  much  in  her  line,"  was  afraid  that  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge would  think  it  unkind  if  she  did  not  ac- 
cept her  invitation  on  this  occasion.  So,  putting 
herself  first  of  all  into  an  evening  dress  of  so 
elaborate  a  description,  that  both  Jane  Upton  and 
Mrs.  Read's  servant  declared  they  had  never  seen 
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anything  to  "come  up  to  it"  in  their  lives,  and 
then  into  the  Wentmore  fly,  which  had  already 
taken  half  a  dozen  families  in  the  same  direction 
that  evening,  she  had  herself  conveyed  in  state  to 
Lethbridge  Park,  and  was  received  with  kindly 
cmpressement  by  Mrs.  Lethbridge,  as  she  entered 
her  brilliantly  lighted  rooms. 

It  was  indeed  long  since  she  had  witnessed 
anything  like  the  festive  scene  which  then  pre- 
sented itself  before  her,  and  for  a  few  moments 
she  felt  dazzled  by  the  combined  effects  of  the 
music,  the  lights,  the  dresses  and  the  strange 
faces  around.  But  presently  she  caught  sight  of 
one,  lighted  up  by  a  kindly  smile  which  she  well 
knew,  and  she  heard  Blanche  Lennox's  voice  say- 
ing, "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Jones  ?  If  you  come 
with  me  I  think  I  can  find  you  a  seat  in  the  next 
room."  Then  she  felt  quite  at  her  ease,  and 
following  close  upon  Blanche's  muslin  dress  and 
blue  ribbons  as  they  fluttered  through  the  crowd, 
she  found  herself  presently  ensconced  in  a  corner 
of  the  ball-room,  from  which  she  could  see  every- 
thing, where  she  was  not  too  near  the  music,  and 
was  out  of  the  way  of  the  dancers  as  well. 

"  I  have  been  keeping  this  chair  for  you,"  said 
Blanche.  "  And  when  you  have  had  enough  of 
the  dancing,  you  can  easily  get  into  the  conserva- 
tory from  here.  I  shall  tell  mamma  you  are 
come,  and  that  she  will  find  you  in  this  corner." 

Miss  Jones  could  not  thank  her  sufficiently.     It 
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was  exactly  where  she  would  like  to  have  been. 
It  was  so  good  of  Blanche  to  have  thought  of  her. 
Blanche  said  she  should  come  back  and  look  after 
her  soon,  and  then  hurried  away,  as  she  was  en- 
gaged to  dance,  and  her  partner,  she  knew,  would 
be  looking  for  her. 

Another  of  Miss  Jones's  friends  spied  her  out 
before  long,  and  coming  up  at  the  end  of  a  quad- 
rille, sat  down  beside  her.  This  was  Minnie 
Smith,  who  had  not  gone  abroad  so  soon  as  she 
had  expected,  and  was  not  sorry  that  Lady 
Sophia's  plans  had  obliged  her  to  postpone  her 
visit,  as  she  was  enabled  to  come  in  for  the  wed-, 
ding  festivities  at  Lethbridge,  in  consequence. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  exclaimed  Minnie. 
"  Blanche  told  me  you  were  here.  Is  it  not  a 
charming  ball  ?" 

"  It  is  a  very  pretty  one,"  replied  Miss  Jones. 
"  Dear  Miss  Lennox  found  me  this  seat,  and  I  can 
see  you  all  enjoying  yourselves  without  being  my- 
self in  the  way,  which  is  very  nice." 

"  I  am  so  glad  it  has  been  such  a  fine  day," 
said  Minnie,  "  and  that  the  sun  came  out  so 
cheerfully.  I  am  sure,  if  ever  a  bride  deserved 
that  it  should  shine  upon  her,  dear  Cissy  did. 
Isn't  it  odd  to  think  of  her  as  Mrs.  Lennox  now  ? 
I  can  hardly  believe  it !" 

"  I  suppose  we  shall  have  some  more  weddings 
in  the  Lennox  family  before  long,"  observed  Miss 
Jones.     "  They  say  Mr.  Gerald  is  engaged  to  the 
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Duke  of  Horuingtoft's  sister,  and  if  young  Mr. 
Letkbridge  comes  back  a  Catholic  from  Italy, 
which  I  quite  expect  he  will  do  from  all  accounts, 
the  next  thing  will  be  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Lennox,  of  course." 

Minnie  had  heard  of  Gerald's  engagement.  A 
rumour  of  it  had  reached  the  Oaks  soon  after  his 
return  to  England.  Mrs.  Fraser  Smith,  at  first, 
had  refused  to  believe  it,  and  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  she  had  given 
vent  to  her  indignation.  She  had  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  the  shock,  and  resented  it  chiefly 
on  Minnie's  account,  whom  she  had  regarded  as 
the  future  mistress  of  Stanfield  Hall,  in  her  own 
mind,  ever  since  her  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
faith. 

Minnie  herself  had  long  since  got  over  her 
tendresse  de  cceur  for  Gerald.  She  liked  him  very 
much,  she  should  always  do  that,  but  it  did  not 
distress  her  now,  as  it  once  would  have  done,  to 
hear  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  someone  else. 
She  saw  that  Miss  Jones  was  regarding  her  with 
fixed  attention,  and  she  answered  with  the  most 
perfect  composure, 

"  I  met  Lady  Alice  Fitzstephen  in  London,  and 
thought  her  very  charming.  She  is  exceedingly 
pretty,  and  from  all  I  have  heard  of  her,  I  should 
say  she  would  make  Gerald  a  very  good  wife." 

"  She  will  become  a  Roman  Catholic  too,  I 
suppose  ?" 
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"  I  daresay.  I  hope  so.  I  think  it  more  likely 
than  that  Charles  Lethbridge  will.  Cissy  told  me 
that  since  the  death  of  that  poor  Father  Merton, 
he  has  been  the  inseparable  companion  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Graham,  and  I  am  sure  his  influence  over 
anyone  cannot  be  for  good.  This  unfortunate  ill- 
ness has  thrown  them  so  much  together.  I  don't 
think  Blanche  is  easy  about  it,  and  I  am  sure .  I 
should  not  be  if  I  was  her." 

"He  will  get  no  good  from  him,  certainly," 
said  Miss  Jones,  shaking  her  head.  "  I  never 
knew  much  of  Mr.  Graham  myself,  but  I  cannot 
get  over  his  treatment  of  that  poor  thing  !" 

Blanche  had  given  Miss  Jones  the  letter  Bar- 
bara had  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  she  had  shed 
many  tears  over  it.  The  remembrances  of  the 
past  which  the  sight  of  it  had  called  forth,  were 
very  painful  ones.  She  had  always  felt  interested 
in  Barbara,  though  never  very  intimate  with  her, 
but  from  the  time  that  she  received  her  dying 
message,  she  never  thought  of  Geoffrey  Lennox 
without  associating  his  daughter  with  him  in  her 
mind.  She  told  Blanche  the  story  of  her  youth- 
ful days,  of  her  never-dying  love  for  her  uncle 
Geoffrey,  and  Blanche  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
recital.  It  revealed  the  character  of  her  old  friend 
to  her  in  a  new  light,  and  she  felt  deeply  touched 
by  the  constancy  and  patient  endurance  of  a  life- 
long sorrow  which  it  revealed. 
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"  She  never  would  have  left  him,  if  he  had 
behaved  well  to  her,"  continued  Miss  Jones. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Minnie. 

As  she  spoke,  she  saw  Blanche  and  her  mother 
approaching  from  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
and  rising  up,  she  made  way  for  Lady  Frances, 
who  thanked  her  with  a  nod  and  smile,  and  taking 
her  place,  remained  conversing  with  Miss  Jones 
for  the  next  half  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
they  both  agreed  that  the  comparatively  de'serted 
drawing-room  was  the  proper  place  for  those  who, 
like  themselves,  were  only  taking  up  room  from 
the  dancers,  and  accordingly  moved  away  in  that 
direction  together. 

The  journey  by  rail  from  Paris  to  Fontainbleau 
is  not  formidable,  and  the  change  from  the  heat 
and  glare  of  the  capital,  to  the  cool  and  shade  of 
the  forest  during  the  month  of  August,  our  newly 
married  couple  were  of  opinion  would  be  a  de- 
cidedly pleasant  one.  They  only  remained  a  few 
days  at  the  Louvre,  therefore,  and  then  proceeded 
to  take  up  their  quarters  at  the  Hotel  de  France, 
nearly  opposite  the  principal  entrance  of  the  silvan 
residence  of  the  old  Kings  of  France. 

The  chateau,  (the  annual  summer  visit  of  the 
Imperial  party  being  just  over,)  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  Cissy's,  who  was  never  tired  of  wandering 
through  its  ancient  halls  and  galleries,  and  Ferdi- 
nand, with  her  by  his  side,  found  the  quaint  old 
palace  equally  attractive.      Very  frequently  they 
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would  spend  the  whole  day  in  rambling  about  the 
woods,  returning  to  a  late  dinner  at  the  hotel, 
after  which  Cissy  would  sit  down  to  the  piano  in 
their  little  sitting-room,  and  sing  and  play  to  her 
husband,  whilst  he  smoked  his  cigar  outside  on 
the  balcony.  On  certain  nights  in  the  week,  the 
band  of  the  cavalry  regiment,  quartered  in  the 
town,  played  in  the  palace  gardens,  and  then  Cissy 
would  take  her  work,  and  make  a  pretence  of  doing 
something  in  that  line,  whilst  she  and  Ferdinand 
sat  together  on  a  bench  under  the  trees,  looking 
into  each  other's  eyes,  and  thinking  that  with  love 
and  music  they  could  go  through  life  very  happily 
together,  like  a  couple  of  infatuated  individuals  as 
they  were. 

One  fine  evening  towards  the  end  of  August, 
when  they  had  been  about  ten  days  at  Fontain- 
bleau,  Ferdinand  and  Cissy  passed  out  of  the  gar- 
den at  the  back  of  the  chateau,  and  turned  down  a 
path  where  the  trees  nearly  met  overhead,  leading 
into  the  forest. 

They  were  talking  about  their  future  home,  the 
church  and  parish  Ferdinand  was  going  to  have, 
and  all  the  good  they  would  do,  and  the  happiness 
they  intended  to  create  around  them. 

"But  still,  how  different  it  would  have  been  if 
Gerald  had  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic,"  said 
Ferdinand,  with  a  sigh. 

"As  to  that,  the  people  here  think  we  are 
Roman  Catholics,  I  believe,"   said  Cissy.     "  The 
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woman  who  comes  in  to  do  the  rooms  in  the 
morning  was  telling  me  that  there  was  Mass  every 
Sunday  in  the  Palace  Chapel,  if  we  liked  to  go 
there  instead  of  to  the  Parish  church,  and  she 
began  saying  how  edifying  it  was  to  see  anyone  so 
devot  as  Monsieur,  who  went  every  morning  to 
church  before  breakfast,  which  I  rather  think  she 
meant  as  a  reflection  upon  me  for  not  doing  so 
too.  I  did  not  encourage  her  remarks,  as  I  was 
in  a  hurry  to  go  out,  so  I  cut  her  rather  short  and 
left  the  room.  If  I  had  attempted  to  explain  that 
we  were  Catholics,  though  not  Ptoman  Catholics, 
I  should  never  have  been  able  to  make  her  under- 
stand, so  it  would  have  been  of  no  use." 

"  No,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  the  terms  are  synony- 
mous with  them.  Everywhere  out  of  England, 
not  to  be  in  communion  with  Rome,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  same  thing  as  not  being  a  Catholic. 
I  have  tried  hard  to  make  foreigners  see  the  differ- 
ence between  common  Protestants  and  ourselves, 
but  either  they  can't  or  they  won't. »  They  see  us 
take  holy  water  in  church,  and  kneel  down  and 
cross  ourselves,  and  they  are  ready  to  embrace  us 
as  brethren  at  once.  They  find  out  somehow  that 
we  don't  acknowledge  the  Pope,  or  pray  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  they  turn  the  cold  shoulder 
upon  us  directly.  Go  where  you  will,  it  is  always 
the  same." 

"Ferdinand,"  said  Cissy,  abruptly,  "why  did 
you  not  like  my  joining  in  the  Litany  they  were 
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singing  at  Benediction  last  night  ?  I  was  so 
much  struck  hy  the  hearty  way  in  which  the 
people  all  joined  in  it,  and  felt  quite  ashamed  of 
myself  for  not  doing  so." 

"  It  was  the  Litany  of  Loretto,"  answered  Fer- 
dinand, gravely,  "  and  almost  entirely  addressed 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  Our  Church  does  not 
teach  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  join  in  a  service  of  which  she  would 
disapprove." 

Cissy  looked  up  with  a  puzzled  expression  into 
his  face. 

"  But  our  Church  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  isn't  she  ?"  she  asked. 

"Certainly;"  replied  her  husband.  "The 
Church  of  England  belongs  to  the  One  Univer- 
sal Church — the  *  Holy  Church  throughout  all 
the  world,'  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  '  Te  Deum,' 
— and  she  forms  an  integral  portion  of  that 
Church  as  truly  as  the  Church  in  this  country, 
the  Church  of  Spain,  the  Church  in  Eussia,  or 
any  other  local  or  national  Church.  You  know 
that." 

"  And  yet — she  does  not  teach — she  does  not 
believe  in  the  Invocation  of  Saints  ?" 

"  Not  as  upheld  and  practised  in  the  Roman 
communion,"  answered  Ferdinand,  hastily.  "  I 
do  not  myself  see  any  harm  in  asking  the  prayers 
of  one's  Guardian  Angel,  for  instance,  and  I  should 
never  quarrel  with  a  person  for  saying  a  '  Hail 
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Mary,' — but  further  than  that  I  am  sure  it  would 
he  wrong  to  go,  and  that  is  why,  Cissy,  I  did  not 
like  to  hear  you  joining  in  that  Litany  last 
night." 

"  Further  than  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  go," 
repeated  Cissy,  slowly,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  his  last  words. 

Then  suddenly  stopping,  and  laying  her  hand 
on  his  arm,  she  exclaimed, 

"  And  yet  there  is  not  a  single  other  portion  of 
what  you  recognize  as  the  One  True  Church — 
whether  in  communion  with  Rome  or  not,  which 
does  not  teach  as  a  duty,  much  more  than  that, 
with  regard  to  the  Invocation  of  Saints.  Accord- 
ing to  you,  therefore,  they  are  all  wrong,  aud  the 
only  part  of  the  Infallible  Church,  ([  hare  heard 
you  say,  that  although  separate  churches  are  not 
Infallible,  the  whole  Church  is,)  which  has  not 
erred  on  the  subject  is  ours !" 

Ferdinand  hesitated. 

"  What  is  she  driving  at,  I  wonder?"  he  thought 
to  himself.  Then  taking  her  hand  quietly  and 
putting  it  under  his  arm,  he  said,  "  You  jump  at 
conclusions  in  too  great  a  hurry.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  whole  Church  was  in  error,  except- 
ing our  own  particular  branch  of  it.  That  would  be 
too  preposterous  a  statement.  What  I  meant  was, 
that  the  English  Church  does  not  authorize  such 
prayers,  for  instance,  as  those  which  people  in 
this  country   address  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
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the  Saints.  If  they  are  sanctioned  by  every  other 
Church  in  the  world,  it  is  nothing  to  us.  All  we 
need  concern  ourselves  about  on  such  a  subject,  is 
the  teaching  of  our  own." 

The  colour  mounted  into  Cissy's  cheeks,  and 
she  turned  sharply  upon  her  husband. 

"As  if  it  signified  one  atom  what  '  our  own' 
Church  taught,  as  long  as  she  does  not  pretend  to 
be  Infallible  in  herself,  and  when  her  teaching  on 
this  point  is  manifestly  opposed  to  every  other 
portion  of  the  Church  upon  earth  !  If  you  wanted 
to  shake  my  faith  in  the  English  Church  alto- 
gether, you  could  not  do  so  more  effectually  than 
by  proving  to  me  that  on  any  one  given  subject, 
(such  as  this,)  she  differed  in  practice  and  in 
teaching  from  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  Church 
put  together.  If  there  is  really  any  objection  to 
my  joining  in  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  or  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  as  a  member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  every  other  Church 
in  the  world  would  approve  of  my  doing  so — the 
probability  seems  to  me  not  that  they  are  all 
wrong,  but  that  she  is  !" 

"  Now,  my  dear  Cissy,  you  are  taking  a  tone  I 
don't  approve  of.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  with 
you  in  defence  of  the  English  Church  or  her  posi- 
tion, as  opposed  on  certain  points  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  There  are  some  difficulties  which 
are  best  not  meddled  with,  at  any  rate,  by  in- 
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experienced  heads,  so  if  you  please,  we  will  change 
the  subject." 

He  spoke  gravely  and  decidedly.  Cissy  looked 
up  into  his  face  half  frightened. 

"  You  are  not  aDgry  with  me  ?"  she  said. 

"  Angry  !  of  course  not,  my  darling.  I  think 
yon  are  rather  too  fond  of  controversy,  that's  all." 

They  walked  on  for  a  little  way  in  silence.  At 
a  turn  of  the  road,  a  man  in  a  blue  blouse  met 
them,  and  asked  Ferdinand  if  he  could  tell  him 
the  nearest  way  to  the  railway  station.  Ferdinand 
stopped  to  direct  him,  pointing  out  a  path  which 
skirted  the  back  of  the  royal  gardens,  and  which, 
if  followed,  would  take  him  to  the  station  without 
his  having  to  pass  through  the  town.  He  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  making  the  man  under- 
stand, and  went  back  a  few  steps  to  indicate  the 
way  more  clearly.  When  he  turned  round  again, 
the  man  having  thanked  him  and  gone  on,  to  his 
astonishment  he  found  that  Cissy  had  disappeared. 
He  looked  round,  but  could  see  no  traces  of  her. 
He  called  out,  but  there  was  no  answer,  and 
hastening  forward  he  glanced  down  several  paths, 
and  ranged  with  his  eye  the  avenues  which 
branched  off  in  numberless  directions  on  each 
side,  in  search  of  her,  but  in  vain.  Suddenly, 
he  heard  his  name  called,  and  looking  back,  he 
saw  her  coming  towards  him  from  amonest  the 
trees.  She  was  evidently  in  a  state  of  great  ex- 
citement, and  without   giving   him   time   to    ask 
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where  she  Lad  disappeared  to,  she  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  he  got  up  to  her, 

"  Oh  !  Ferdinand,  what  do  you  think  I  have 
found?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing, "  but  I  am  very  glad  I  have  found  you." 

"  Come  and  see,  this  minute,"  cried  Cissy,  and 
beckoning  him  to  follow,  she  at  once  began  re- 
tracing her  steps  in  the  direction  from  which  she 
had  come. 

A  few  minutes  walking  through  the  trees 
brought  them  out  into  an  open  place  where  four 
roads  met.  In  the  centre  of  this  stood  a  small' 
obelisk,  surrounded  by  a  railing. 

"Do  you  see  that?"  asked  Cissy,  pointing  to 
it  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  I  see  a  very  ugly  little  stone  monument,  which 
looks  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear,"  answered 
Ferdinand.     "  What  of  that  ?" 

"  Guess  who  it  was  erected  in  honour  of.  Oh, 
you  will  never  guess.  You  would  have  passed  it 
a  hundred  times  and  never  found  out.  Do  you 
see  all  those  marks  and  scratches  on  it  ?  They 
were  made  by  the  Eevolutionists  of  1789.  Do 
you  see  this  letter,  and  this,  and  this  ?" 

Cissy  was  inside  the  railing,  which  was  low 
enough  for  her  to  step  over,  and  was  pointing  out 
some  scarcely  legible  characters  on  the  stone  with 
her  parasol. 

"I  have  made  out  all  the  writing.     It  explains 
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why  those  wretches  and  monsters  were  so  eager  to 
deface  it.  It  was  placed  here  in  honour  of  dear, 
darling  Marie  Antoinette,  and  her  name  as  well 
as  those  of  her  children,  Madame  Royale,  the 
Dauphin  and  the  Due  de  Xormandie  are  engraved 
upon  it.  There !  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  me 
for  making  such  a  discovery  as  this  ?" 

Ferdinand  looked,  and  saw  that  it  was  as  she 
described.  On  one  side  of  the  pedestal  the  words, 
"a  Marie  Antoinette.  Reine  de  France  et  de 
Navarre,*1  were  plainly  to  be  seen,  the  letters  after 
being  rilled  up  and  otherwise  obliterated,  having 
been  picked  out  afresh,  and  rendered  once  more 
legible.  On  the  other  three  sides,  the  names  of 
the  unfortunate  Queen's  three  elder  children  were 
discernible,  as  well  as  the  dates  of  their  birth.  It 
had  evidently  been  put  up  in  compliment  to  her 
during  the  days  of  her  prosperity.  The  revolu- 
tionary mob  had  done  what  they  could  to  obliterate 
the  writing  upon  it.  The  wonder  was  that  it  had 
not  been  destroyed  entirely.  But  there  it  stood,  a 
silent  testimony  in  itself,  to  the  fond  admiration 
which  Marie  Antoinette  had  commanded,  in  the 
days  when  she  and  her  husband  used  to  visit  Fon- 
tainbleau  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  power, 
as  also  of  the  malice  and  fury  which  her  enemies 
manifested  when  that  power  was  overthrown,  and 
that  beauty  humbled  in  the  dust. 

Cissy's  love  for  the  memory  of  the  beautiful  and 
heroic  Queen  had  been  great  from  her  childhood, 
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and  Cissy  was  in  ecstasies  over  her  discovery. 
When  he  had  examined  it  and  admired  it  suffi- 
ciently, she  explained  to  Ferdinand  how  she  had 
caught  sight  of  the  stone  through  the  trees,  whilst 
he  was  talking  to  the  man  in  the  hlouse,  and 
prompted  by  a  sudden  curiosity,  had  gone  up  to 
look  at  it.  The  words  "Keine  de  France"  had 
struck  her  whilst  looking  at  it  across  the  railings, 
and  they  were  quite  enough.  In  another  moment 
she  was  tracing  out  the  other  letters,  one  by  one, 
eagerly,  breathlessly,  and  was  so  intent  upon  her 
task  that  she  did  not  hear  Ferdinand  calling,  as 
she  must  otherwise  have  done.  Luckily,  he  was' 
within  sight  when  she  rushed  back  with  the  news 
of  her  discovery,  to  the  place  where  she  had  left 
him,  or  she  would  have  been  even  more  alarmed 
at  his  disappearance,  than  he  had  been  at  hers ! 

For  the  rest  of  the  evening,  Cissy  could  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  but  Marie  Antoinette.  Her 
favourite  rooms  in  the  chateau,  the  ones  she  was 
never  tired  of  visiting,  were  the  Queen's  boudoir, 
which  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  by  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  the  metal  window  bolts  of  which  had 
been  wrought  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  chambre 
a  coucher,  where  the  costly  bed  hangings  still 
remained  which  had  been  manufactured  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen  by  the  City  of  Lyons.  Fer- 
dinand listened  with  smiling  sympathy  to  all  she 
had  to  say  upon  the  subject,  and  promised  to  take 
her  to  visit  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire  in  the  Rue  de 
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la  Madeleine,  the  next  time  they  were  in  Paris, 
He  liked  to  see  his  young  wife's  eyes  sparkling 
with  enthusiasm,  and  to  hear  her  descanting  so 
animatedly  upon  her  favourite  topic,  besides  which 
it  served  to  put  that  other  subject — the  much 
more  dangerous  one  of  religious  controversy — 
out  of  her  head,  and  he  felt  grateful  to  Marie 
Antoinette  and  her  monument  for  doing  that,  at 
any  rate. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  poisons,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  poisoners.  There  are  poisons  which 
rack  the  frame  with  torture  before  death  puts  an' 
end  to  the  victim's  sufferings,  and  which  are 
recognized  at  once  by  the  effects  produced,  and 
there  are  poisons  so  subtle  in  their  influence  that 
the  most  experienced  eye  can  scarce  detect  their 
working,  whilst  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  they 
achieve  their  deadly  purpose. 

There  are  poisoners  of  the  Brinvilliers  and  of 
the  Palmer  type,  who,  under  friendship's  mask, 
will  take  away  the  life  of  those  whose  unsuspicious 
confidence  places  them  in  their  power,  and  there 
is  a  more  dangerous  kind  of  poisoner  still.  There 
is  the  poisoner  who  first  obtains  a  hold  over  the 
affections  of  his  prey,  and  then  proceeds  to  cor- 
rupt the  mind  and  pervert  the  heart.  Of  this 
latter  kind  was  Sidney  Graham. 

Charles  Lethbridge  remained  at  Florence  ill  in 
body,  and  wretched  in  mind.     If  Father  Merton 
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had  lived  but  a  few  days  longer,  without  doubt 
the  young  guardsman  would  have  added  another 
to  the  list  of  converts  won  by  him  to  the  Church 
of  God.  But  the  influence  of  the  young  priest 
being  removed,  the  arguments  which,  seconded  by 
Charles's  personal  affection  for  him,  had  seemed 
irresistible,  appeared  to  lose  their  weight,  and  by 
slow  degrees  he  found  himself  drifting  from  the 
position  of  an  all  but  convinced  enquirer,  into  that 
of  one  who  was  doubtful  of  finding  the  Truth  it 
behoved  him  to  accept,  and  for  which  he  had  been 
searching  so  earnestly — anywhere. 

Father  Merton's  word  of  warning,  coupled  with 
Sidney  Graham's  name,  uttered  by  him  in  his 
last  moments,  had  for  some  time  perplexed  and 
worried  Charles  greatly.  He  thought  and  puz- 
zled over  it  again  and  again.  At  length  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  else  the  dying 
priest  meant  to  guard  him  against,  it  was  im- 
possible that  his  words  could  refer  in  any  dis- 
paraging way  to  Graham.  He  had  observed  more 
than  once  that  between  Sidney  and  the  young 
Jesuit  Father,  no  great  amount  of  cordiality  ap- 
peared to  exist,  but  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Father  Merton  seriously  distrusted  Sidney's 
friendship  for  him,  and  so  after  much  pondering 
and  turning  over  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  he 
dismissed  the  idea  finally  as  preposterous  and  out 
of  the  question.  Was  it  not  just  as  probable,  he 
said  to  himself,  or  rather  much  more  so,  that  for- 
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getting  any  prejudice  lie  might  have  hitherto  en- 
tertained against  Sidney,  Father  Merton,  in  his 
last  moments,  might  have  mentioned  his  name  as 
the  person  upon  whom,  in  any  danger  which  might 
threaten  him,  he,  Charles,  might  rely  ?  He  could 
not  imagine  what  the  danger  was  that  he  had  to 
fear,  but  that  was  the  most  agreeable  way  in  which 
to  interpret  the  Father's  words,  and  in  that  light, 
therefore,  he  was  determined  to  view  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  additional  worry  which  the 
doubts  he  had  entertained  on  the  subject  occa- 
sioned him,  added  considerably  to  the  weariness 
and  lassitude  which  Charles  felt  stealing  over  him 
day  by  day.  His  leave  of  absence  was  now  nearly 
expired,  and  if  be  intended  to  be  present  at  his 
sister's  marriage,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
return  home  immediately.  He  told  Sidney  day 
after  day  that  he  should  start  on  the  one  following 
for  England,  but  still  he  lingered  on  at  Florence, 
and  every  day  his  indisposition  increased.  At 
length  he  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor,  and 
abandon  all  idea  of  being  at  Lethbridge  in  time 
for  the  wedding.  The  medical  certificate  required 
to  obtain  an  extension  of  leave  was  forwarded  to 
London,  and  Signor  Ottobruni  informed  his  patient 
that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  remain  where 
he  was  for  some  time  to  come.  Charles  remon- 
strated and  protested  in  vain,  and  only  consented, 
at  last,  to  submit  himself  to  the  doctor's  direc- 
tions, on  the  understanding  that  Sidney  Graham 
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remained  with  him  until  he  was  well  enough  to 
travel.  And  to  this,  Sidney  being  free  to  follow 
his  own  devices,  and  having  nothing  else  that  he 
wished  to  do  at  the  moment,  readily  consented. 

And  certainly,  if  Father  Merton  had  wished  to 
make  Charles  Lethbridge  understand  that  Sidney 
was  not  his  true  friend,  it  would  seem  as  if  he 
must  greatly  have  misjudged  him,  for  nothing 
could  exceed  the  kindness  and  attention  which  he 
displayed  towards  the  invalid  at  this  time.  Hour 
after  hour  he  spent  in  Charles's  room,  talking  to 
him  and  reading  to  him,  and  strengthening  his 
influence  over  the  other's  mind  more  and  more. 
"Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
hold  upon  Lethbridge's  regard,  and  once  having 
done  so,  he  spared  no  pains  to  maintain  it. 

If  Charles  had  been  asked  how  it  was,  that 
gradually  and  by  slow  degrees  he  began  to  feel 
less  and  less  like  the  same  person,  who  had  lis- 
tened so  attentively  to  Father  Merton's  remarks, 
and  taken  so  much  pleasure  in  his  society,  he 
could  scarcely  have  told.  But  certain  it  was,  that 
as  his  strength  returned  to  him,  and  he  felt  again 
able  to  move  about  and  exert  himself,  the  wish 
and  the  inclination  to  enquire  into  or  interest 
himself  further  about  the  Catholic  religion,  seemed 
to  have  departed  from  him.  And  yet  this  feeling 
did  not  arise,  as  he  was  aware,  from  any  convic- 
tion in  his  own  mind  as  to  the  untenable  nature  o 
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Father  Merton's  views,  or  to  the  superior  claims 
of  Protestantism,  but  rather  the  whole  subject  of 
Religion  seemed  to  have  lost  its  attraction  for  him, 
and  he  felt  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter 
with  which  he  had  little  or  no  concern.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  for  a  moment  that  Sidney  Gra- 
ham had  anything  to  do  with  this,  or  that  the 
books  he  had  placed  in  his  way,  and  the  kind  of 
people  he  brought  about  him  as  he  became  able 
once  more  to  enjoy  a  little  society,  were  calculated 
by  their  tone  and  conversation  to  produce  this  very 
effect  upon  him.  He  fancied  it  was  simply  the 
reaction  in  his  own  mind  from  a  state  of  false 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  a  sign 
that  he  was  now  regaining  a  calm  and  proper  view 
of  the  matter. 

But  it  was  Sidney's  doing,  nevertheless.  Father 
Merton  had  discovered,  as  we  know,  that  Graham 
entertained  no  real  love  or  regard  for  young  Leth- 
bridge,  and  he  had  striven  to  guard  him  against 
his  influence,  but  he  had  had  no  idea  of  what 
was  really  passing  in  Sidney's  mind  respecting 
the  other,  and  of  the  design  he  had  against  him. 

Sidney  had  made  up  his  mind  about  two  things. 
One  was  that  Charles  should  never  marry  Blanche 
Lennox,  and  the  other  was,  that  he  himself  would. 
He  had  manifested  considerable  concern  at  the 
time  of  Father  Merton's  death,  as  much,  at  least, 
as  was  necessary  to  conceal  the  fact  that  to  him, 
it  was  secretly  a  cause  of  rejoicing,  for  at  once  he 
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foresaw  the  likelihood  of  Charles's  remaining  a 
Protestant,  now  that  the  young  priest's  influence 
over  him  was  removed.  That,  alone,  was  a  great 
point  in  his  favour.  Charles  had  repeatedly  as- 
sured him  that  unless  he  became  a  Catholic, 
there  was  no  chance  of  Blanche's  becomiug  his 
wife,  and  it  was  therefore  of  the  last  importance 
with  Sidney,  to  prevent  his  conversion,  if  possible. 
As  long  as  Father  Merton  and  Lethbridge  were 
in  daily  and  hourly  intercourse,  it  seemed  in- 
evitable. But  from  the  moment  in  which  he  saw 
the  priest's  lifeless  form  stretched  before  him, 
Sidney  felt  that  the  chances  were  in  favour  of 
Charles's  remaining  a  Protestant,  and  he  deter- 
mined that  no  effort  on  his  part  should  be  wanting 
to  make  this  likelihood  a  certainty. 

He  took  care  that  Charles  should  have  no  sus- 
picion of  what  was  passing  in  his  own  mind.  He 
never  openly  attacked  the  doctrines  or  practices  of 
the  Catholic  church,  but,  neither  did  he  lose  an 
opportunity  of  sneering  covertly  both  at  one  and 
the  other.  He  marked  with  avidity  the  change 
which  gradually  seemed  creeping  over  Charles's 
mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  he  felt,  as  he 
watched  him  daily,  more  and  more  convinced  that 
the  end  he  so  much  desired  was  being  brought 
about,  more  surely  than  if  he  had  plied  his  victim 
with  Protestant  and  infidel  arguments  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 

Sidney  seldom  spoke  to  Charles  on  the  subject 
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of  his  engagement,  but  on  one  occasion  lie  did  so. 

"  I  cannot  understand  a  girl's  giving  a  man  up 
on  account  of  his  religion,"  he  observed,  turning 
his  head  away  from  Charles,  who  lay  back  on  the 
eofa  apparently  lost  in  thought.  "  If  a  fellow  has 
pluck  enough  to  maintain  his  own  opinions,  and 
shews  that  he  can,  at  any  rate,  be  as  firm  as  she 
is  on  the  subject,  if  she  really  loved  him,  it  ought 
to  make  her  care  for  him  all  the  more." 

"  Are  you  thinking  about  your  cousin  Blanche 
and  myself?"  asked  Charles,  hastily. 

"  Well — I  am;"  answered  Sidney. 

"  Then  you  must  not  judge  of  her  as  you  would 
of  anyone  else,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "I  do  not 
know  how  it  is,  but  I  feel  now,  after  being  so 
nearly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  the  Church  of 
Borne  teaches,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  become  a  Catholic,  and  though  it  makes  me 
miserable  to  think  it,  I  am  confident  Blanche  will 
never  marry  me  as  a  Protestant.  She  will  never 
love  me  a  whit  the  less.  I  don't  believe  she  will 
ever  marry  anyone  else — but  she  will  not  marry 
me. 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  which  must  have 
touched  any  but  the  hardest  heart.  Sidney  kept 
his  face  turned  away,  so  that  Charles  could  not 
see  the  look  of  fiendish  triumph  upon  it,  and 
answered, 

"  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  for  saying  so, 
but  to  me  the  love  which  will  not  sacrifice  a  whim 
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or  a  fancy  for  the  sake  of  its  object,  seems  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name." 

"  You  do  not  know  Blanche,  or  you  would  not 
say  that,"  said  Charles,  sadly.  "  The  Faith,  she 
loves  better  than  Life  itself,  is  no  mere  whim  or 
fancy  with  her.  She  is  so  good,  so  holy,  so  dif- 
ferent from  most  people,  without  having  the 
slightest  affectation  or  nonsense  about  her,  that 
you  cannot  but  feel  that  she  would  not  be  the 
same  perfect  and  lovable  creature  she  is,  if  she 
did  not  make  everything  else  give  way  before  the 
paramount  consideration  of  her  religion." 

Sidney  said  no  more,  and  the  subject  dropped. 

Time  passed  on,  and  with  the  approach  of 
cooler  weather,  Charles  mended  rapidly.  Sidney 
noticed  a  change  come  over  him  in  other  respects 
also.  His  spirits  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion,  as 
he  recovered  his  bodily  strength,  and  he  looked 
forward  eagerly  to  the  time  when  he  should  be 
able  to  set  off  on  his  return  to  England.  Sidney 
found  him  one  day  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand 
which  had  just  arrived  by  the  post. 

"  I  say,  Graham,"  he  cried,  looking  up  from  its 
perusal,  "  my  sister  writes  me  word  that  she  and 
Ferdinand  are  to  be  home  again  the  end  of  next 
week,"  (they  were  now  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber,) "  and  I  shall  just  tell  old  Ottobruni,  the  next 
time  he  comes,  that  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  I 
shall  start  so  as  to  be  there  to  meet  them.  You 
bad  much  better  come  too,  old  fellow.     You  have 
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had  enough  of  this  place,  I'm  certain.  Say,  shall 
we  depart  on  Monday  ?  Goodness  knows  I  shall 
be  glad  enough  to  take  my  leave  of  this  fair  capi- 
tal. I  never  was  so  tired  of  a  place  in  all  my 
life  !" 

"  Yes,  you  will  be  glad  to  get  home  again,  I 
daresay,"  replied  Sidney,  "  but  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  accompany  you.  I  shall  not  stay  here  when 
you  are  gone.  I  shall  probably  go  off  to  Spa  or 
some  of  those  places  for  a  little  while.  As  for 
England,  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  go  back  there  as 

yet." 

Later  in  the  same  day,  when  the  two  young 
men  were  strolling  in  the  Cascine  together,  (for 
Charles  was  able  to  get  out  now,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,)  Sidney  said  that  he  supposed  there 
would  be  some  gay  doings  at  Lethbridge  on  the 
occasion  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom's  return. 

"  Yes ;"  said  Charles.  "  The  house  will  be 
full  of  people,  I  daresay,  as  it  generally  is  at  this 
time  of  year.  There  is  sure  to  be  plenty  of  fun 
going  on.  I  do  wish  you  would  come  too,  Sid- 
ney ?  The  governor  and  my  mother  would  both 
be  so  pleased  to  see  you  and  thank  you  for — " 

"  You  will  see  them  all  at  Wentmore,  I  sup- 
pose ?"  interrupted  Sidney,  hastily.  "  Blanche 
and  your  sister  were  always  great  friends,  and 
now,  of  course,  they  will  be  more  together  than 
ever." 

"  Yes;"  returned  Charles.     "And  do  you  know, 
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Sid,"  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  the 
brotherly  confidence  which  he  now  always  mani- 
fested towards  the  other,  "  my  hopes,  in  a  certain 
quarter,  have  revived  in  a  most  extraordinary  way. 
I  can  hardly  tell  you  why  or  how  it  is,  but,  I  feel 
as  if,  were  I  once  to  see  Blanche  again,  I  should 
be  able  to  make  it  all  right  with  her,  even  if  I  did 
not  come  before  her  as  a  Papist.  I  tell  myself 
over  and  over  again  that  it  is  useless  of  me  to 
think  so,  but  the  feeling  still  remains,  and  the 
upshot  of  it  is,  that  on  Monday  rext,  come  what 
may,  I  start  for  England,  and  once  there,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  I  find  my  way  to  Wentmore, 
you  may  be  sure." 

"  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,  then,  to 
go,  whether  Signor  Ottobruni  gives  permission  or 
not  ?  And  you  intend  to  try  what  your  powers  of 
persuasion  can  do  with  cousin  Blanche  when  you 
see  her,  in  spite  of  your  obstinate  resolve  not  to 
become  a  Catholic  ?" 

"I  do." 

"  Then  take  the  consequences  ;"  muttered  Sid- 
ney, beneath  his  breath,  whilst  he  shot  a  glance  of 
malignant  hatred  at  his  companion.  "  You  must 
say  everything  that  is  proper  for  me  at  the  Rec- 
tory," he  continued  aloud,  "  and  don't  forget  to 
let  me  know  when  the  wedding-day  is  fixed." 

»  All  right,  old  fellow." 

They  were  not  lodging  in  the  same  hotel. 
Charles  having  kept  the   same  rooms  which  he 
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had  originally  taken  when  with  Gerald  and  Father 
Merton,  and  Sidney  having  gone  elsewhere  on 
their  first  arrival  in  Florence.  As  they  took 
leave  of  each  other  now,  and  Sidney  walked  away 
towards  his  own  hotel,  Charles  watched  his  figure 
disappearing  in  the  distance,  and  wondered,  as  he 
did  so,  whether  it  was  his  imagination,  or  if  a 
change  had  really  come  over  Sidney's  manner  as 
he  made  that  parting  speech.  He  remembered 
the  on  cllt  which  in  former  days  had  caused  him 
so  much  uneasiness  about  Blanche  and  her  cousin, 
and  he  asked  himself  if  it  were  possible  that  the 
latter  still  retained  any  of  the  feeling  he  was  sup- 
posed at  one  time  to  have  had  for  Blanche.  But, 
a  little  reflection  caused  him  to  dismiss  the  idea 
with  a  laugh  at  himself  for  entertaining  it  for  a 
moment.  Had  not  Graham  married  since  then  ? 
and  would  he  have  done  so,  if  it  had  been  Blanche 
Lennox  he  loved  instead  of  Barbara  ?  He  was 
aware  also  that  Sidney  had  not  been  in  England, 
or  seen  anything  of  Blanche  since  his  marriage, 
and  with  another  laugh  at  his  own  folly,  for  think- 
ing it  possible  that  he  still  thought  of  her,  he  dis- 
missed the  idea  from  his  mind. 

Meanwhile,  Sidney  wTalked  with  a  gloomy  and 
thoughtful  brow  homewards.  Charles's  last  words, 
intimating  his  intention  of  setting  out  forthwith 
for  England,  and  trying  for  the  last  time  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  which  Blanche's  religious  scru- 
ples placed  in  the  way  of  their  marriage,  rang  in 
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his  ears,  and  the  more  he  pondered  over  them,  the 
darker  and  fiercer  his  look  became.  The  one 
thing  he  dreaded  above  all  others  was  Charles's 
meeting  with  Blanche  face  to  face  again.  Even  if 
she  still  held  ont  against  his  entreaties  and  per- 
suasions herself,  he  doubted  greatly  if,  when  it 
came  to  the  point,  in  spite  of  his  present  dis- 
inclination for  the  step,  Charles  would  not,  sooner 
than  lose  her  altogether,  become  a  Catholic  after 
all,  and  then,  how  entirely  all  the  pains  he  had 
taken  during  the  last  few  weeks  to  put  any  idea 
of  that  sort  out  of  his  mind,  would  have  been 
thrown  away  ?  No.  It  should  not  be.  Charles 
should  not  return  to  England.  He  must  not  see 
Blanche,  their  meeting  must  be  prevented  at  all 
costs.     But  how  ? 

The  lamp  in  Sidney  Graham's  room  burnt  far 
into  the  night.  Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and 
still  forgetful  of  repose,  forgetful  of  all  save  the 
one  all-absorbing  thought  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  mind,  he  paced  backwards  and  for- 
wards, with  folded  arms  and  knitted  brow,  always 
thinking — thinking.  More  than  once  he  shud- 
dered and  turned  pale,  and  stopped  to  wipe  the 
moisture  from  his  brow.  Then  he  would  fill  the 
glass  which  stood  on  the  table  with  brandy,  and 
drain  it  off  greedily,  after  which,  resuming  his 
tread  up  and  down  the  room,  he  continued  think- 
ing as  before. 

Signor  Ottobruni  demurred   loudly   when  first 
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informed  of  his  patient's  intention  to  take  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,  and  depart  for  England  so 
soon,  but  finding  that  all  his  remonstrances  and 
representations  as  to  the  imprudence  of  such  a 
step  on  Charles's  part  were  in  vain,  he  gave  up 
contending  the  point  as  useless. 

When  the  doctor's  opposition  to  the  idea  of  his 
immediate    departure    was    withdrawn,    however, 
Charles  suddenly  changed  his  own  mind  on  the 
subject,  and  determined  to  remain  where  he  was  a 
little  longer.    With  the  prospect  of  seeing  Blanche 
so  soon  again,  seemed  to  come  a  shrinking  from 
having  to  confess  himself  as  much  a  Protestant  as 
ever.     As  long  as  the  question  was   undecided, 
there  was  hope,  but  once  having  told  her  that  his 
journey  abroad,  and  his  enquiries  there,  his  study- 
ing the  question,  and  his  arguments  with  Father 
Merton,  had  resulted  in  his  remaining  as  far  from 
the  Catholic  Church  as  ever,  he  feared  for  the  con- 
sequences— for  the  effect  such  an  avowal  might 
have  upon  her.     All  the  confidence,  all  the  hopes 
of  which  he  had  spoken  to  Sidney  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and  he  fell  back  upon  delay  as  affording  him 
still  a  little  time  for  reflection,  an  opportunity  for 
asking  himself  if  even  now  it  could  not  be  that  he 
should  end  all  doubt  as  to  the  future,  by  joining 
the  Roman  communion  and  going  back  to  Blanche 
to  tell  her  he  had  done  so. 

When  he  communicated  his  intention  of  post- 
poning his  departure  for  a  few  days,  to  Sidney,  he 
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noticed  that  the  latter  started  visibly,  and  seemed 
confused  for  the  moment.  As  however,  Graham 
immediately  recovered  his  usual  manner,  Charles 
took  no  more  notice  of  the  circumstance,  and,  in- 
deed, he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
thoughts  at  the  time,  to  give  much  attention  to 
anything  else. 

It  was  on  the  Monday,  first  fixed  upon  by 
Charles  for  leaving  Florence,  that  he  informed 
Sidney  of  his  change  of  mind.  During  the 
next  few  days,  the  two  men  saw  but  little  of  each 
other.  Sidney  appeared  to  avoid  Charles  as  much 
as  possible,  and  Charles  was  so  much  taken  up 
with  the  all-important  question  he  was  debating 
in  his  own  mind,  that  he  did  not  observe  how 
much  the  other  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  society. 

On  the  Saturday,  which  was  the  twenty-second 
of  the  month,  as  Sidney  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
room  at  his  hotel,  towards  the  close  of  the  day, 
Lethbridge  suddenly  rushed  in,  in  a  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  told  him  that  a  letter  from  home  he 
had  just  received,  informing  him  of  Ferdinand's 
and  Cissy's  return,  had  decided  him  upon  starting 
at  once,  and  he  calculated  that  by  setting  off  the 
next  day,  Sunday  evening,  and  travelling  express, 
he  should  arrive  at  Lethbridge  just  in  time  for  a 
grand  ball,  which  was  to  be  given  at  his  father's 
house  on  the  Tuesday  night  following,  in  honour 
of  the  young  married  couple. 

Sidney  turned  away  his  head  as  the  other  was 
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speaking.  When  he  looked  up  his  face  was  deadly 
pale,  but  he  forced  a  laugh  from  his  lips  as  he 
replied,  that  he  should  believe  Charles  was  going 
when  he  was  gone,  but  not  before. 

Charles  hurried  away  to  his  own  hotel,  having 
pressed  Sidney  to  come  and  spend  his  last  evening 
with  him  there,  which  the  other  excused  himself 
from  doing  however,  on  the  plea  of  a  previous 
engagement.  As  he  walked  along,  the  remem- 
brance of  Sidney's  look  came  back  to  him,  and  he 
wondered  what  could  have  caused  so  strange  a 
change  to  pass  over  him. 

"  It  must  be  that  he  still  has  some  of  his  old 
feeling  about  Blanche,"  Charles  said  to  himself, 
"  and  if  so,  I  pity  him,  poor  fellow.  I  suppose  he 
did  love  her  after  all.  There  is  nothing  astonish- 
ing in  that.  But,  I  wonder  if  she  was  aware  of 
it?" 

He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  put  off  the  ques- 
tion of  deciding  between  Blanche's  Church  and 
his  own,  altogether,  for  the  present.  What  he  felt 
was  an  indescribable  longing  to  see  her  again,  and 
if  she  was  still  immovable,  still  resolved  to  marry 
none  but  a  Catholic,  he  would  then  see  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  become  one  or  not.  At  pre- 
sent, he  could  not  say  he  was  that  way  inclined. 
He  had  been  very  nearly  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Rome's  teaching  at  one  time,  very  nearly  indeed, 
but  it  all  seemed  different  now.  He  would  put 
before  her  his  wish  to  do  right,  and  his  inability 
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to  decide  between  the  claims  of  the  two  commu- 
nions, and  throw  himself  upon  her  mercy.  In 
short,  he  had  trifled  with  grace  too  long,  and  now 
the  very  power  of  seeing  the  truth  seemed  taken 
from  him. 

Sidney  Graham  had  pleaded  an  engagement 
that  night  as  a  reason  for  not  joining  Charles's 
farewell  entertainment  to  his  Florence  friends  and 
acquaintances,  (most  of  whom  he  had  himself  in- 
troduced to  the  young  officer,)  hut  it  was  evidently 
not  one  which  took  him  from  home,  as  he  never 
quitted  his  own  apartment.  Xor  did  he  seem  to 
expect  visitors,  for  he  rang  the  bell  and  desired 
the  waiter  to  deny  him  to  anyone  who  should  call 
and  ask  for  him,  and  then  throwing  himself  back 
in  a  chair,  he  remained,  as  it  were,  lost  in  thought 
for  an  hour  or  more.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
started  up,  and  drawing  the  table,  on  which  writ- 
ing materials  were  placed,  towards  him,  he  took 
up  a  pen,  and  commenced  writing  a  letter,  which 
seemed  to  cause  him  much  trouble  and  anxiety  in 
its  composition,  judging  from  the  length  of  time 
which  he  took  over  it,  and  the  painfully  contracted 
brow  with  which  he  applied  to  his  task. 

It  was  late  before  he  had  completed  it  to  his 
satisfaction.  At  length,  when  it  was  finished,  he 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  read  it  through 
slowly  and  carefully  from  beginning  to  end.  With 
the  reader's  permission  we  will  look  over  his 
shoulder,  and  see  what  were  its  contents. 
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It  ran  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  some  time,  my  dear  Gerald,  since  I  last 
wrote  to,  or  heard  from  you,  and  I  wish,  with  all 
my  heart,  that  I  had  something  pleasanter  to 
communicate  than  the  news  which  this  litter  con- 
tains. Knowing,  as  I  do,  the  relation  in  which 
your  sister  Blanche  stands  with  regard  to  Charles 
Lethhridge,  I  regret  deeply  the  necessity  which  I 
am  under  of  telling  you  what  has  happened,  for  I 
know  what  deep  sorrow  it  will  cause  hoth  you  and 
her.  Still  there  is  one  hope  which  nerves  me  to 
undertake  the  painful  duty  before  me,  and  that  is, 
that  your  sister's  affections  have  not  been  so 
wholly  bestowed  upon  him  as  he  has  led  one  to 
suppose,  that  she  has  not  poured  out  the  whole 
treasure  of  her  love  upon  one  so  unworthy  of  it. 
If  I  was  not  sustained  by  this  hope,  I  could  not 
bring  myself  to  tell  you  what  I  am  obliged  to  in- 
form you  of  now.  It  will  be,  it  must  be  a  great 
shock  to  you,  and  to  her,  but  I  know  how  brave 
she  is,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  be  able  to 
bear  it. 

"When  Charles  Lethbridge  (of  whom,  poor 
fellow,  I  would  speak  with  all  possible  forbear- 
ance,) came  abroad,  more  than  two  months  ago,  it 
was,  I  believe,  with  the  intention  of  studying  the 
Catholic  religion  with  a  view  to  embracing  it,  if 
possible.  His  motive  for  so  doing  being  to  win 
Blanche,  (who  very  naturally  and  properly  objected 
to  marry  a  Protestant,)  for  his  wife  on  his  return. 
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I  do  not  know,  (and  as  I  do  not  wish  to  judge 
him,  I  would  rather  not  give  an  opinion,)  whether 
he  was  ever  sincere  in  this  enquiry  or  not.  All  I 
am  certain  of  is,  that  with  every  opportunity  for 
examining  the  tenets  and  observing  the  practices 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  spite  of  the  advantage, 
too,  of  poor  Father  Merton'e  aid  and  companion- 
ship, nothing  seemed  to  make  the  slightest  im- 
pression upon  him,  and  (although  I  fear  you  have 
been  led  to  believe  the  contrary,)  I  do  not  think, 
from  the  first,  he  ever  intended  to  give  the  matter 
any  serious  consideration.  Latterly,  he  gave  up 
even  the  pretence  of  making  any  enquiry,  mean- 
ing, I  believe,  all  along,  to  return  to  England  the 
same  as  he  left  it,  and  work  upon  Blanche's  feel- 
ings, by  persuading  her  that  he  had  done  all  he 
could  to  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  Catho- 
licity, and  not  being  able  to  do  so,  to  prevail  on 
her  to  accept  him  without  his  being  at  the  trouble 
of  changing  his  religion.  I  fear  he  was  not  wor- 
thy of  her  love  in  any  way.     I  do,  indeed. 

"  I  will  not  pain  you  by  a  description  of  the 
life  he  led,  or  the  companions  he  preferred  to 
associate  with,  when  poor  Father  Merton's  influ- 
ence was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  left  to  choose  for 
himself.  I  strove  all  I  could  to  recall  him  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  to  himself  and  the  name  he 
bore,  as  well  as  to  those  with  whom  he  was  now 
connected,  and  hoped  to  be  more  nearly  so,  but  in 
vain.     He  has  not  been  well  for  some  time,  as  you 
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know.  His  illness  was  entirely  brought  on  by  bis 
own  folly  and  intemperance,  and  now  the  miserable 
end  has  come. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  praise  myself,  but  I  nursed 
and  tended  this  man  as  a  brother.  Days  and 
nights  I  passed  by  his  bedside,  and  many  a  time, 
during  his  convalescence,  (for  he  rallied  consider- 
ably the  last  few  weeks,  as  I  daresay  you  know,)  I 
begged  and  implored  him  to  abstain  from  courses 
which  must  surely  bring  their  own  punishment  in 
the  end.     But  in  vain. 

"  I  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  my  sad  story. 
He  was  evidently  tired  of  my  importunities,  and 
shewed  me  that  he  was  so  by  shunning  my  society 
of  late,  as  much  as  possible.  Within  the  last  few 
days  he  announced  his  intention  of  returning  to 
England,  although  utterly  unfit  to  travel,  as  both 
the  doctor  and  I  pointed  out  to  him.  He  would 
listen  to  nothing  we  could  say,  and  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  start  this  very  night.  For  Blanche's 
sake,  I  am  glad  that  his  intention  was  frustrated. 
For  her  sake,  I  could  almost  feel  glad  that  things 
have  ended  as  they  have. 

"  You  will  never  see  Charles  Lethbridge  again. 
When  this  reaches  you  he  ivill  be  no  more.  Two 
hours  ago  he  came  to  my  room  to  take  leave  of 
me  on  his  way  to  the  station.  He  had  been 
drinking  heavily,  I  could  see,  and  was  flushed  and 
excited.  Although  I  tried  to  dissuade  him,  he 
would  take  more,  and  helped   himself  to    some 
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brandy  that  was  standing  on  the  table  at  the  time. 
I  spoke  sharply  to  him,  and  we  had  some  angry 
words.  He  got  very  excited,  and  suddenly  he  fell 
down  in  a  fit.  Some  vessel  near  the  heart,  I 
imagine,  was  ruptured.  Of  course  I  summoned 
medical  advice,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  is  still 
alive,  but  that  is  all  I  can  say.  Break  this  to 
Blanche  as  well  as  you  can. 

"Ever  your  affectionate  cousin, 

"  Sidney  Graham." 

"P.S.  I  am  writing  to  Colonel  Lethbridge  by 
this  post." 

When  he  had  finished  reading  it,  and  made  one 
or  two  corrections  and  alterations  with  his  pen,  he 
took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the  time.  It 
was  eleven  o'clock.  It  wanted  another  hour  be- 
fore Saturday,  the  twenty-second  of  September, 
could  be  reckoned  as  among  the  things  of  the 
past.  He  took  up  the  pen  again,  and  added  a 
date  at  the  foot  of  his  letter.  It  was  Sunday 
evening,  Sept.  23rd. 

He  then  folded  the  letter,  and  directed  it  to 
"  Gerald  Lennox,  Esq.,"  without  adding  any  ad- 
dress. Selecting  another  and  larger  envelope  from 
his  desk,  he  directed  that  to  Miss  Lennox,  Went- 
roore  Rectory,  and  placed  the  letter  he  had  written 
inside  it,  together  with  a  slip  of  paper  containing 
these  words : 

"  I  do  not  know  Gerald's  address.     Forward 
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this  to  him,  dear  Blanche,  immediately.     It  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence." 

"  She  will  open  it,"  he  added  to  himself,  "  and 
read  it,  or  she  is  no  woman." 

Charles  Lethbridge  had  arranged  to  start  by  the 
six  o'clock  train  on  Sunday  evening,  and  he  wa8 
busy  all  the  morning  preparing  for  his  departure. 
Sidney  was  in  and  out  a  dozen  times  during  the 
day,  offering  his  assistance,  and  watching  the 
other's  proceedings  with  a  kind  of  nervous  anxiety. 

Charles  pressed  him  to  change  his  mind  and 
accompany  him  on  his  journey,  but  Sidney  shook 
his  head,  and  declared  that  for  his  part  he  was  in 
no  hurry  to  return  to  England.  However,  he 
intended  to  see  him  off  by  the  train,  and  made 
Charles  promise  to  call  for  him  on  his  way  to  the 
station. 

"I  will  give  you  a  glass  of  your  favourite 
Lachryma  Christi,"  he  said.  "  I  bought  some 
the  other  day,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  like,  and 
I  shall  have  a  small  parcel  for  you  to  take,  if  you 
will  be  so  kind,  it  will  not  be  quite  ready  till 
the  last  minute.     So  don't  forget  to  come." 

Charles  assured  him,  with  a  laugh;  that  he 
would  not  lose  his  glass  of  Lachryma  for  the  world, 
so  he  might  be  sure  he  would  not  forget.  But,  as 
the  day  wore  on,  Sidney's  restless  excitement 
seemed  to  increase,  and  at  five  o'clock  he  came 
again  to  Charles's  hotel  to  see  if  he  was  ready, 
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and  to  remind  him  once  more  of  his  promise  to 
pick  him  up  on  his  way. 

Charles  was  just  folding  a  letter  which  he  had 
been  writing,  as  Sidney  entered  the  room.  He 
directed  the  cover  hastily,  and  then  jumping  up, 
exclaimed, 

"  Will  you  put  this  in  the  post  for  me,  my  dear 
fellow.  It  is  to  announce  my  return,  although  I 
quite  expect  to  see  the  young  lady  before  it  reaches 
her.  I  have  not  time  to  do  it  myself,  as  I  must 
rush  down  to  that  procrastinating  wretch,  Signor 
Alezzo,  and  see  if  he  has  packed  up  my  picture." 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  for  you '?"  asked 
Sidney. 

"  Oh,  didn't  I  tell  you,  that  I  had  ordered  a 
copy  of  those  angel  heads  of  Fra  Angelico's  at  the 
Pitti,  one  of  which  is  so  like  Blanche,  for  her 
room  at  Wentmore  ?  And  I  must  take  it  with 
me." 

He  put  the  letter  into  Sidney's  hand  as  he 
spoke.  Sidney  glanced  at  the  direction.  It  was, 
as  he  expected,  to  Blanche.  For  one  moment  he 
hesitated.  Then  muttering  between  his  teeth, 
u  If  this  reaches  her,  I  am  betrayed.  It  is  clear 
what  I  must  do,"  he  took  the  letter,  and  said  he 
would  go  with  it  to  the  post  at  once. 

"Thanks,"  he  cried.  "Thanks,  my  dear  fel- 
low. Now  I  must  be  off.  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  and  at  a  quarter  to  live  I  shall  be  with 

you." 

*  Yol.  HI.-20 
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He  was  turning  away  hastily,  when  his  eye 
caught  Sidney's  face,  and  he  was  struck  by  its 
extreme  pallor. 

"  Sidney  !  old  fellow,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Is  any- 
thing the  matter  ?  Do  you  not  feel  well  ?"  Then 
taking  the  other's  hand  in  spite  of  his  trying  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so,  he  added  with  emo- 
tion, "  I  do  wish  you  would  think  better  of  it, 
and  come  with  me  ?  I  can't  bear  leaving  you 
here  all  by  yourself,  as  it  were,  after  all  your  kind- 
ness to  me.  It  would  add  so  greatly  to  the  plea- 
sure of  my  return  if  you  were  with  me.  Do, 
Sidney,  do  come  ?" 

But  Sidney  tore  away  his  hand,  without  return- 
ing the  other's  pressure,  and  answering,  "  No — 
don't  say  anything  more  about  that,  and  remem- 
ber at  a  quarter  to  five  I  shall  expect  you,"  he 
descended  the  stairs,  and  turned  his  steps  in  the 
direction  of  the  post- office,  whilst  Charles  Leth- 
bridge,  with  a  look  of  disappointment,  hurried  off 
in  a  contrary  direction. 

Sidney  walked  on  until  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
post-office.  He  then  stopped,  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  turned  hastily  down  a  street  leading  to  his 
own  hotel.  Again,  as  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  he  paused. 

"  Being  here,  I  may  as  well  post  that  letter," 
he  muttered  to  himself.  "  An  hour  sooner  or 
later  will  make  no  difference." 

Retracing  his  steps,  he  hurried  up  to  the  letter- 
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box,  and  threw  a  letter  down  the  aperture.  It 
was  addressed  to  Blanche  Lennox,  but  it  was  the 
one  he  had  written  himself  the  night  before,  not 
that  which  Charles  Lethbridge  had  given  him  to 
post. 

Having  done  this,  Sidney  hastened  to  his  hotel, 
proceeded  to  his  own  apartment,  and  locked  the 
door.  Then  taking  out  Charles's  letter  from  his 
pocket,  he  walked  towards  the  window  and  read  it. 
A  dark  look  gathered  over  his  brow  as  he  did  so. 
Every  line  of  it  breathed  the  deep  devoted  love 
which  the  writer  felt  for  Blanche.  It  was 
full  of  passionate  tenderness  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  expressed  the  impatient  longing  with 
which  Charles  looked  forward  to  seeing  her  again 
in  eloquent  terms.  "If  anything  could  have  made 
me  more  determined  than  I  was,  this  would  have 
done  it,"  was  Sidney's  comment  to  himself.  Then, 
as  he  read  the  last  few  lines,  a  gloomy  smile 
played  on  his  lips. 

They  ran  thus : 

"  Do  you  remember  the  day  we  parted  in  Lon- 
don, dearest  ?  and  how  loath  we  both  were  to  say 
goodbye  ?  The  look  of  sorrow  on  your  dear  face 
haunted  me  for  days  after,  and  a  horrid  kind  of 
feeling  came  over  me  that  I  should  perhaps  never 
see  you  again  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  wretched 
and  despondent  it  made  me  for  ever  so  long.  But 
now  I  only  smile  when  I  think  of  it,  and  keep  say- 
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ing  to  myself,  '  Only  so  many  hours,  and  then  I 
shall  press  her  to  my  heart  once  more.' ': 

"  That  must  have  been  a  presentiment,"  mut- 
tered Sidney,  lighting  a  taper,  in  the  flame  of 
which  he  held  the  letter  till  it  was  consumed. 
"  That  must  have  been  what  people  call  a  presen- 
timent /" 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  In  ten  minutes'  time 
Charles  Lethbridge  would  be  there.  Going  to  a 
cupboard  in  the  room,  he  took  from  thence  a 
bottle  and  a  couple  of  glasses,  which  he  placed  on 
the  table.  Then  feeling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
he  drew  from  it  a  tiny  phial,  which  he  placed  on 
the  table  near  one  of  the  glasses.  It  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  an  almost  colourless  liquid. 

Sidney  took  out  the  cork  from  the  bottle  of 
wine,  and  filled  both  the  glasses.  He  then  poured 
half  the  contents  of  the  phial  into  one  of  them. 
It  gave  a  dullish  look  to  the  wine  for  a  moment, 
and  then,  as  he  gently  shook  the  glass,  mixed 
with  it,  and  the  wine  resumed  its  natural  appear- 
ance. 

The  taper  which  he  had  lighted  was  still  burn- 
ing on  the  table.  As  if  struck  by  a  sudden 
thought,  Sidney  moved  towards  the  window, 
(there  was  but  one  in  the  room,)  and  closed  the 
shutters. 

"  It  will  be  better  so,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  It 
will  be  better  so." 
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He  again  consulted  his  watch.  It  wanted 
twenty  minutes  to   six. 

He  looked  round  the  room,  and  at  the  glasses 
on  the  table,  and  a  shudder  he  could  not  repress 
crept  over  him  as  he  did  so. 

"  He  will  wonder  at  the  darkness,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  Never  mind,  I  shall  find  some  excuse 
for  it.  He  will  be  in  a  hurry,  and  I  like  it  better 
so. 

Then  again  he  looked  at  the  glasses. 

"  It  will  never  do  for  me  to  make  a  mistake 
with  them,"  he  said,  and  laughed  out  loud. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh  to  hear. 

Two  minutes  more  and  Charles  would  be  there. 
He  almost  fancied  he  could  hear  his  footstep  on 
the  stairs. 

A  sudden  faintness  stole  over  him.  He  felt 
dizzy,  and  as  if  he  could  scarcely  stand.  He  had 
placed  one  of  the  glasses  a  little  on  one  side. 
Seizing  the  other,  he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and 
drank  it  hastily  off. 

"  Now  I  feel  better,"  he  said  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  replacing  the  glass  on  the  table.  And  tak- 
ing up  the  bottle  he  filled  it  up  again.  In  doing 
so  his  elbow  struck  against  the  taper,  which  was 
standing  near  the  edge  of  the  table,  it  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  the  light  was  extinguished. 

At  that  moment  he  thought  he  heard  Charles's 
voice  speaking  to  the  waiter  outside. 
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His  heart  seemed  to  stop  beating,  and  lie  turned 
cold  from  head  to  foot. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  he  muttered  with  an 
oath.  Then  in  the  act  of  striding  a  match  to 
relight  the  taper  which  he  stooped  and  picked 
from  the  floor,  he  stopped,  turned  towards  the 
table,  and  feeling  for  the  glass  he  had  just  filled, 
he  again  placed  it,  as  he  fancied,  to  his  lips,  and 
drained  it  to  the  dregs. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he  st 
reeled  back,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 


"It  is  very  strange  I  can't  make  him  hear  !" 
cried  Charles  Lethbridge,  as  he  knocked  impatiently 
at  the  door  of  Sidney's  room,  some  few  minutes 
after.  "Are  you  sure  Monsieur  is  in?"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  waiter  who  had  followed  him  up 
the  stairs. 

"  Quite  sure,  sir ;"  answered  the  man.  Then 
trying  the  door  and  finding  it  fastened,  he  sug- 
gested that  the  gentleman  must  have  gone  out 
without  his  observing  it  within  the  last  few 
minutes,  and  he  had  apparently  taken  his  key 
with  him. 

"  Then  he  has  gone  on  to  the  station,  doubt- 
less, and  I  shall  see  him  there,"  exclaimed  Charles. 
"  I  cannot  wait,  at  any  rate,  as  I  have  only  just 
time  to  catch  the  train  as  it  is." 
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And  hurrying  down  stairs  again,  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  conveyance  which  was  waiting  at  the 
door,  and  proceeded  as  quickly  as  the  driver  and 
his  horses  could  take  him,  to  the  station. 


&12  gerald's  ordeal. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Cissy  Lennox  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool  at  the 
feet  of  her  "pretty  new  mamma,"  as  she  called 
Lady  Frances,  in  the  drawing-room  at  Wentmore. 
The  ball,  in  honour  of  the  return  of  the  newly 
married  couple,  was  to  take  place  that  evening  at 
Lethbridge,  and  Cissy  had  come  over  to  spend  the 
afternoon  at  the  Rectory,  in  order  to  get  out  of  all 
the  "  fuss  and  bother,"  as  she  expressed  it,  at 
home.  Lady  Margaret  Stewart,  who  was  on  a 
visit  to  her  uncle  and  aunt,  had  ensconced  herself 
with  Blanche  in  a  corner,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  where  they  kept  up  a  low  soft  mur- 
mur of  conversation  over  their  work. 

"  Ferdinand  and  I  have  a  bet  on  the  subject," 
said  Cissy,  looking  up  into  Lady  Frances's  face. 

"  Upon  what  subject,  my  dear  ?"  asked  Lady 
Frances,  whose  attention  had  been  taken  off  from 
Cissy's  chatter,  by  some  intricacy  on  the  part  of 
her  knitting  just  then. 

"  Why,  that  of  Charley's  return  in  time  for  the 
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ball  to-night,"  answered  Cissy.  "You  know  it 
was  to  have  been  to-morrow,  Tuesday,  and  I 
wrote,  and  begged  him  if  he  could,  to  be  here  for 
it.  As  soon  as  the  day  was  changed,  and  it  was 
fixed  instead  for  this  evening,  I  wrote  again  to  tell 
him  so,  but  there  was  scarcely  time  to  send  round 
and  let  the  people  know,  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  Ferdinand  says  he  is  certain  the  letter  would 
only  get  to  Florence  to-day,  so  unless  he  had 
already  started,  of  course  it  would  be  of  no  use." 

"  It  will  be  provoking  if  he  arrives  to-morrow, 
just  in  time  to  be  too  late,"  said  Lady  Frances. 
"  It  is  altogether  very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Len- 
nox should  be  obliged  to  leave  home  to-morrow, 
and  cause  all  your  arrangements  to  be  altered. 
But  you  would  insist  upon  our  being  present,  so 
there  was  no  help  for  it." 

Mr.  Lennox  had  promised  to  preach  a  charity 
sermon  for  an  old  friend,  in  an  adjoining  county, 
and  in  order  to  do  so,  had  to  leave  home  the  fol- 
lowing day,  which  was  the  one  originally  fixed 
upon  for  the  ball. 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  pity,"  said  Cissy.  "  But  we 
could  not  have  had  the  ball  without  you,  that 
is  quite  certain." 

"  I  was  almost  afraid  Gerald  would  not  be  able 
to  stay  for  it,"  observed  Lady  Frances.  "  As  it 
is,  he  will  be  obliged  to  start  before  we  do  to- 
morrow. Margaret  wants  to  go  by  an  early  train, 
and  they  talk  of  setting  off  at  some  unearthly 
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hour.  I  tell  them  they  may  as  well  not  think  of 
going  to  bed  at  all,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  home 
so  late  to-night,  for  they  will  get  no  rest,  if  they 
do." 

"  Their  best  plan  would  be  to  drive  to  the 
station  straight  from  our  house!"  exclaimed  Cissy. 
"Do  you  hear,  Margaret,  what  it  is  I  propose  ?" 
And  she  repeated  her  suggestion  in  a  laughing 
tone,  as  she  rose  and  crossed  the  room  towards 
the  place  where  Blanche  and  Lady  Margaret  were 
sitting. 

"  Come  here,  Margaret,"  cried  Lady  Frances,, 
"  and  shew  me  where  I  am  wrong  with  this  stitch, 
will  you?  I  can't  remember  what  you  told  me 
about  it  the  other  night." 

Lady  Margaret  hastened  to  her  aunt's  assist- 
ance, and  Cissy  immediately  took  possession  of 
the  vacated  chair  by  Blanche's  side. 

"  Do,  please,  be  in  good  time  to-night,  Blanche, 
darling,"  she  said.  "  I  shall  feel  so  shy  at  meet- 
ing so  many  of  my  old  friends  for  the  first  time 
since  my  marriage,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  get  on 
at  all,  if  you  are  not  there  to  support  me." 

"  We  shall  be  certain  to  arrive  very  early," 
answered  Blanche,  "  as  mamma  will  want  to  come 
home  again  in  good  time,  with  her  journey  to- 
morrow before  her.  She  and  papa  will  leave 
Lethbridge  directly  after  supper,  and  then  send 
the  carriage  back  for  us." 

"  That  is  all  right,"  said  Cissy,  and  she  seized 
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Blanche's  hand  and  kissed  it  with  a  sudden  trans- 
port of  affection. 

At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Ferdi- 
nand Lennox  entered  the  room. 

u  The  afternoon  post  has  just  come  in,  and 
Gerald  has  got  a  letter  to  say  he  need  not  go  to 
town  till  Wednesday,"  he  said,  addressing  his 
mother.  Then  going  up  to  his  wife,  he  added, 
"It  is  time  for  us  to  be  going  back,  Cissy.  I 
have  ordered  them  to  bring  the  waggonette  round, 
and  so  you  had  better  put  your  hat  on  at  once." 

"  If  Gerald  does  not  go  till  Wednesday,  I  hope 
you  will  stay  too,  Margaret,"  said  Blanche. 
"  Cissy  wants  to  have  some  croquet  here  to- 
morrow afternoon,  and  I  will  ask  the  Smiths  to 
come  when  I  see  them  to-night.  The  little  Pre- 
cious Pet  wishes  me  to  amuse  myself  as  much  as 
possible  whilst  she  is  away,  and  I  intend  to  give 
a  series  of  entertainments  of  which  that  is  to  be 
the  first." 

The  "Little  Precious  Pet,"  in  other  words, 
Blanche's  mamma,  smiled,  as  she  heard  her  daugh- 
ter's announcement,  and  said, 

"lam  afraid  you  will  find  it  very  dull,  all  by 
yourself,  my  darling,  whilst  Gerald  is  away,  but 
he  will  return  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  both 
Cissy  and  Ferdinand  will  come  and  look  after  you, 
I  know.  Is  your  father  in  the  next  room  ?"  she 
added,  turning  to  Ferdinand. 

"  He  is  ;"  was  the  answer,  "writing  letters." 
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Lady  Frances  got  up,  saying,  "  I  want  to  speak 
to  him,"  and  quitting  the  room,  followed  by  Fer- 
dinand and  Cissy,  Blanche  and  Lady  Margaret 
were  left  alone. 

"  Can  you  stay  here  to-morrow  ?"  said  Blanche, 
looking  entreatingly  in  her  cousin's  face.  "  Do, 
dear,  if  you  can." 

"  I  would  if  I  could,  dearest,"  answered  Lady 
Margaret,  "  hut  I  have  already  stayed  longer  than 
I  intended,  and  papa  being  all  alone  in  London,  I 
hardly  think  I  ought.  Tell  me,  Blanche,"  she 
added  in  a  low  tone,  glancing  towards  the  library 
door,  which  Lady  Frances  had  left  slightly  ajar. 
"  How  does  Uncle  Lennox  like  having  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  in  his  parish?  How  do  he  and 
Father  Vincent  get  on  together?  Do  they  ever 
meet  or  come  in  contact  with  each  other  ?" 

"You  know  how  kind  and  good-natured  dear 
papa  always  is,"  answered  Blanche,  "and  when 
he  was  told  that  the  priest  who  attended  poor 
Barbara  in  her  last  moments,  was  ill  from  over- 
work in  London,  and  that  Miss  Jones  had  offered 
him  the  use  of  Rose  Cottage  for  a  time,  whilst 
she  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  some  friends,  he  ex- 
pressed himself  well  pleased  at  the  idea,  and  said 
he  hoped  the  poor  fellow  would  soon  get  all  right 
again,  and  feel  the  benefit  of  Wentmore  air.  I 
think  it  was  mamma  who  disliked  the  idea  of  a 
Catholic  priest  coming  into  the  place,  more  than 
he  did,  but  for  my  sake,  she  said  very  little  about 
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it,  and  both  she  and  papa  like  what  they  have  seen 
of  him,  very  much  indeed." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  "  I  am  glad 
of  that.  I  know  Gerald  was  rather  nervous  about 
it,  when  he  first  heard  that  Miss  Jones  had  placed 
her  cottage  at  Father  Viu cent's  disposal.  It  was 
all  her  maid's  doing,  of  course  ?  That  girl  who 
lived  with  him  in  London,  and  afterwards  came  to 
her  ?  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  ended  in  the 
good  old  lady's  becoming  a  Koman  Catholic  her- 
self." 

Blanche  smiled.  "  Stranger  things  have  hap- 
pened," she  said,  "but  I  do  not  anticipate  such  a 
thing  at  present.  It  was  very  dear  and  good  of 
her,  to  give  Father  Vincent  such  a  chance  of 
recovery,  wasn't  it  ?  for  everyone  said  that  perfect 
rest  and  change  was  what  he  wanted.  For  my 
part,  I  feel  as  if  she  had  placed  me  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  which  I  can  never  repay.  You  may 
imagine  what  it  is  to  me  to  have  a  priest  so  near. 
How  pleased  Minnie  Smith  would  have  been  if 
she  had  been  at  home." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Margaret,  musingly,  "  one 
of  the  striking  features  of  your  religion,  is  the 
way  in  which  you  all  cling  to  your  priests.  I 
rather  envy  you  the  feeling.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
different  spirit  from  that  with  which  the  generality 
amongst  ourselves  regard  the  clergy." 

"We  feel  that  they  are  really  'watching  for 
our  souls,  as  those  that  must  give  an  account/ 
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and  as  any  Catholic  will  tell  you,  one  secret  of  the 
feeling  which  binds  us  so  closely  to  our  priests  is 
that  we  find  them  always  the  same.  Whatever 
may  be  one's  trouble  or  care  for  the  moment,  how- 
ever little  sympathy  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
us  in  the  world  seem  to  give  us,  we  are  sure  to 
obtain  comfort  and  advice  by  applying  to  a  priest. 
Although  a  perfect  stranger  to  you  before,  the 
moment  you  consult  him,  you  feel  he  is  at  once 
your  friend,  and  not  only  that,  but  a  father  too." 

Lady  Margaret  sighed,  and  bending  forward, 
she  kissed  Blanche  tenderly,  saying,  "  If  any- 
thing could  make  me  a  Catholic,  it  would  be  see-- 
ing  the  reality  and  comfort  and  happiness  which 
your  religion  is  to  you." 

Just  then,  Lady  Frances  re-entered  the  room. 

"  My  dear  Margaret,"  she  said,  "  I  want  to 
hear  all  about  that  clothing  club  of  Selina's,  the 
working  of  which  you  promised  to  explain  to  me. 
Your  uncle  seems  to  think  that  something  of  the 
sort  would  answer  here,  so,  like  a  good  child,  sit 
down  and  tell  me  all  about  it." 

Lady  Margaret  began  immediately  to  enter  into 
the  required  detail  respecting  her  sister-in-law's 
clothing  club,,  and  Blanche  went  out  into  the  hall 
to  see  Cissy  and  Ferdinand  depart  in  their  wag- 
gonette, which  just  then  came  round  to  the  door. 

Blanche  Lennox  looked  lovely  that  night  when 
she  came  into  her  mother's  room  before  starting 
for  the  ball.    Her  dress  of  white  tarlatane  was 
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looped  up  with  violet  china-asters,  and  she  wore 
the  same  kind  of  flowers  in  her  hair.  Lady  Frances 
looked  at  her  with  fond  admiration,  and  the  tears 
filled  her  eyes  as  she  did  so. 

"lam  very  unwilling  to  leave  you,  to-morrow, 
my  darling,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  know  when  I 
have  felt  so  little  inclined  to  go  anywhere,  as  I  do 
to  go  to  this  place  to-morrow.  I  wish  so  much  papa 
would  have  consented  to  go  without  me,  hut  the 
people,  although  very  nice  in  their  way,  I  daresay, 
are  strange  to  us,  and  I  think  he  disliked  the  idea 
of  going  amongst  them  alone.  He  so  evidently 
wished  me  to  accompany  him,  that  I  said  no  more 
ahout  it,  but  I  do  not  like  going.  I  cannot  de- 
scribe the  feeling  I  have  about  it,  it  is  as  if  I  knew 
something  would  happen  whilst  I  was  away,  some- 
thing which  would  make  me  regret  my  absence 
ever  after." 

"  What  a  curious  fancy,  dearest,"  said  Blanche, 
kissing  her,  fondly.  '« You  are  a  silly  little 
mother  to  take  such  ideas  into  your  head.  Be- 
sides, you  know,  darling,  that  if  you  had  let  papa 
go  alone,  you  would  have  been  uneasy,  as  you 
always  are  when  he  is  away  from  you,  and  if  he 
was  ill  or  anything,  you  would  never  forgive  your- 
self. I  shall  take  great  care  of  myself  whilst  you 
are  away,  and  intend  to  be  looking  the  picture  of 
health  when  you  return  ;  so  mind,  dearest,  you 
are  equally  well-behaved,  and  do  not  let  me  have 
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to  find  fault  with  your  looks  when  I   see  you 
again." 

But  playful  as  was  her  manner,  her  mother's 
evident  depression  of  spirits  communicated  itself 
to  her  in  a  certain  degree,  and  she  spoke  more 
cheerfully  than  she  felt. 

"  Tell  me,  Blanche,  my  child,"  said  Lady 
Frances,  presently,  "do  you  really  believe  a  person 
cannot  be  saved  who  does  not  belong  to  your 
Church  ?  I  know  you  think  that  as  long  as  there 
is  life,  there  is  a  hope  of  one's  conversion,  but  if 
one  was  to  die — as  I  feel  I  shall  die — in  the  sim- 
ple faith  and  trust  in  a  Saviour's  Merits  and 
Mercy  which  I  have  always  felt — do  you  believe  I 
should  not  go  to  Heaven — that  I  should  never 
meet  you  there,  or  see  you  again  ?" 

"  My  darling,  darling  mother  !"  cried  Blanche, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  and  covering  her 
mother's  face  and  hands  with  kisses,  whilst  with 
difficulty  she  restrained  her  tears.  "  How  can 
you  ask  me  such  a  question?  I  believe  as  the 
Church  teaches  me,  that  out  of  her  pale  there  is 
no  certainty  of  salvation,  and  for  that  reason  I 
never  cease  praying  and  never  shall  cease  to  pray 
for  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  not  in  visible 
communion  with  her,  but,  if  you  were  to  die,  for 
instance,  as  you  have  lived — an  Anglican— I  should 
not,  for  that  reason,  assume  that  you  had  died  out 
of  the  True  Church.  In  the  first  place,  everyone 
belongs  to  that  Church  who  has  been  properly 
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baptized.  You  will  laugh  at  me,  darling,  I  dare- 
say, for  saying  so,  but  you,  and  papa,  and  many 
many  more  I  could  name,  are  Roman  Catholics 
really,  -without  knowing  it,  that  is  to  say,  as  the 
Church  in  communion  with,  and  in  obedience  to 
St.  Peter's  Successor,  is  the  only  True  Church  of 
Christ  at  all,  it  follows  that  into  that  Church  all 
persons  are  admitted  of  necessity  the  moment 
they  are  baptized.  Then,  even  if,  through  no 
fault  of  theirs,  (and  it  is  no  fault  of  yours,  my 
darling,  or  of  papa's  either,  that  your  ancestors 
denied  the  Faith  and  left  the  Church  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,)  they  live  as  Protestants  all  their 
lives,  although  necessarily  debarred  fro*m  the  sacra- 
ments and  other  privileges  which  the  Catholic 
Church  affords  her  children, — if  they  continue 
in  good  faith,  really  and  truly  desirous  of  doing 
God's  Will,  and  willing  to  embrace  the  Truth 
as  far  as  they  can  see  it — as  I  believe  you  have 
done,  and  are  willing — if  they  have  not  fallen 
from  their  baptismal  innocence  or  having  fallen, 
are  perfectly  contrite  for  their  sins,  then  I  believe 
such  will  as  certainly  be  saved,  and  die  as  surely 
members  of  the  True  Church,  as  if  they  had  lived 
and  died  professing  the  faith  of  Rome." 

"You  really  and  truly  believe  this,  my  child  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  you  comfort  me, 
how  much  you  relieve  my  mind  by  that  assur- 
ance," said  Lady  Frances.     "  And  now,  my  dar- 
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ling,  to  turn  to  another  subject.  Do  you  think, 
from  what  Cissy  said  to-day,  that  there  is  any 
chance  of  Charles's  being  there  to-night?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  scarcely  think  it,"  answered 
Blanche.  "  I  expected  him  home  so  long  before 
this.  I  have  been  so  often  disappointed.  I  tell 
myself  it  is  not  likely  he  will  come,  lest  I  should 
be  again.  But  still — I  cannot  help  hoping,"  she 
added,  looking  up  into  her  mother's  face  with  a 
smile,  whilst  the  rich  colour  mantled  on  her  cheek. 

Lady  Frances  kissed  her  tenderly.  "  I  hope  so 
;fcoo,  my  sweet  one,"  she  said,  and  then  turned 
away  with  a  sigh. 

She  was  beginning  to  wonder  how  this  long 
engagement,  which  had  promised  so  happily  at 
first,  was  to  end,  and  to  wish  that  Charles  would 
become  a  Catholic,  if  he  meant  to  be  one,  at  once, 
as  she  saw  no  other  prospect  of  securing  her  child's 
peace  of  mind,  which  was  what  she  had  most  at 
heart. 

Blanche's  heart  beat  fast  on  entering  the  ballr 
room  at  Lethbridge.  One  glance  at  Cissy's  face, 
however,  told  her  that  he  had  not  come  as  yet. 
Blanche  never  attracted  more  attention,  or  looked 
more  beautiful  than  she  did  that  night.  She 
danced  incessantly,  and  appeared  in  high  spirits. 
She  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  looking 
round  every  now  and  then  with  a  half-expectant 
air,  as  if  she  thought  Charles  might  suddenly  come 
into  the  room,  or  be  seen  standing  in  the  doorway, 
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and  hoping  against  hope,  to  the  very  last,  that 
such  would  be  the  case. 

"  To-morrow.  He  is  sure  to  come  to-morrow, 
darling,"  whispered  Cissy,  as  she  kissed  her  in 
the  hall,  and  wished  her  good  night. 

Blanche  shook  her  head.  She  smiled  faintly, 
but  said  nothing.  She  was  afraid  to  speak  lest 
she  should  cry,  and  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  in 
silence  all  the  way  home.  She  felt  weary  and 
miserable.  She  persuaded  herself  that  he  was 
not  nearly  so  well  or  strong,  as  he  had  lat- 
terly made  out  in  his  letters,  or  the  doctor  in 
Florence  would  have  let  him  travel  before  this. 
Perhaps  he  would  die — perhaps  she  would  never 
see  him  again.  Why  had  she  embittered  his  life, 
and  her  own  too,  by  this  obstinate  resolve  to  put 
off  their  marriage  until  he  changed  his  religion  ? 
What,  if,  by  so  doing,  she  was  tempting  him  to 
act  against  his  conscience  ?  What,  if,  after  all,  he 
should  determine  to  remain  a  Protestant  ?  Then 
she  would  be  forced  to  give  him  up,  and  with  him 
all  hope  of  happiness  in  this  world, — or  abandon 
the  high  resolve  to  sacrifice  every  other  considera- 
tion rather  than  marry  one  who  was  not  a  member 
of  her  Church,  which  had  hitherto  upheld  her. 
In  short,  she  was  wretched,  and  the  more  she 
thought,   the  more   unhappy   she   became. 

Lady  Margaret  and  Gerald  guessed  partly  what 
was  in  her  mind,  and  spoke  to  each  other,  leaving 
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her  undisturbed  in  her  corner,  and  Blanche  was" 
grateful  to  them  for  their  consideration. 

With  the  next  morning  came  the  thought,  "  He 
may  come  to-day  !"  and  her  spirits  revived  accord- 
ingly. Mr.  Lennox  ~and  Lady  Frances  departed 
early,  but  Blanche  was.  down  stairs  to  see  them 
off.  Her  mother  told  her  she  was  a  naughty  child 
for  getting  up  when  she  ought  to  have  been  rest- 
ing after  her  ball.  But  Blanche  declared  she  was 
not  in  the  least  tired,  and  her  bright,  fresh  ap- 
pearance, corroborated  her  words. 

At  the  hall  door,  as  she  was  stepping  into  the. 
carriage,  Lady  Frances  turned  and  threw  her  arms 
round  her  daughter's  neck  again.  "  Goodbye,  my 
darling,"  she  said,  whilst  the  tears  choked  her 
utterance.  "  Goodbye,  my  precious  child.  Take 
care  of  yourself,  and  mind  you  write  to  me  every 
day." 

Blanche  answered  by  a  long  lingering  kiss, — a 
kiss  which  told  of  such  deep  devoted  love.  How 
often  her  mother  recalled  it  in  after  days,  and  with 
what  a  sweet  bitterness  each  time  ! 

Lady  Margaret  remained  until  the  next  day, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  which,  after  a  dullish  morn- 
ing, turned  out  warm  and  fine,  Blanche's  croquet 
party  assembled  on  the  lawn.  Ferdinand  and 
Cissy  had  come  over  from  Lethbridge  before 
luncheon,  bringing  several  guests  who  had  been 
staying  in  the  house  for  the  ball,  amongst  them 
Sir  George  Hamilton.     The  Smiths,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Hayward,  arrived  at  three  o'clock  from  the 
Oaks,  and  Hester  Seymour  and  her  aunt  walked 
up  soon  after  from  the  village. 

Mrs.  Fraser  Smith  had  seen  but  very  little  of 
Gerald  since  his  engagement  with  Lady  Alice 
Fitzstephen  had  been  announced.  She  had  been 
considerably  annoyed  by  the  intelligence  when  it 
first  reached  her,  and  felt  more  than  half-inclined 
to  quarrel  with  the  whole  family  for  some  time 
after,  but  now  she  had  recovered  her  equanimity 
in  great  measure,  and  smiled  graciously  upon  the 
backsliding  youth  when  he  came  forward  to  receive 
her  and  her  daughters  on  their  arrival. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,"  he  said,  "for  I  fully  thought  I  should 
be  in  London  to-day.  My  man  of  business  has 
kindly  let  me  off  till  to-morrow,  however,  and 
I  feel  immensely  grateful  to  him,  as  you  may 
suppose." 

"  If  Lady  Alice  had  been  here,  you  would  have 
felt  more  so,  I  daresay,  eh,  Gerald  ?"  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  returning  his  warm  pressure  of  the  hand. 
"  But  it  would  certainly  have  been  too  bad  of  you 
to  have  left  dear  Blanche  to  entertain  her  guests 
alone.  How  well  she  looked  last  night,  dear 
child — I  hope  she  is  not  feeling  very  tired  to- 
day?" 

"  I  was  up  in  time  to  see  papa  and  mamma  off 
this  morning,"  returned  Blanche,  to  whom  Mrs. 
Smith's  last  words  had  been  addressed,  "  and  had 
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my  breakfast,  hours  before  Margaret  or  Gerald 
appeared." 

"  Have  you  beard  from  your  daughter  Minnie 
lately  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Gregory  of  Mrs.  Smith,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the  lawn,  whilst  the  croquet 
players  were  engaged  with  their  game. 

"  Yes,  she  writes  constantly ;"  answered  Mrs. 
Smith.  "  She  is  very  happy  with  dear  Lady 
Sophia  Roberts  and  her  daughters.  They  are 
staying  at  a  very  pretty  place,  near  Brussels, 
Minnie  tells  me.  The  Brussels  season  is  always 
in  winter,  you  know,  and  it  is  very  dull  there  at 
present." 

"  Will  she  remain  abroad  all  the  winter?" 

"  I  hope  not,  but  I  daresay  we  shall  not  have 
her  home  again  much  before  Christmas." 

"  I  suppose  I  may  congratulate  you  on  your 
daughter  Clara's  prospects,  may  I  not  ?"  continued 
Mrs.  Gregory.  "Everyone  tells  me  that  she  is 
engaged  to  Mr.  Hay  ward.  His  admiration  of  her 
was  evident  to  me  long  ago,  and  I  always  thought 
that  Clara  liked  him,  so  I  was  not  much  surprised 
when  I  heard  it." 

"Well,"  answered  Mrs.  Smith,  lowering  her 
voice,  "  since  you  ask  me  the  question,  it  is  true 
that  they  are  engaged,  but  no  time  is  fixed  for  the 
marriage  as  yet,  so  we  do  not  say  much  about  it. 
He  is  a  very  estimable  young  man,  and  we  all 
like  him  extremely.  Clara  is  very  happy,  and 
that   reconciles   me   to  it.     Otherwise,  I   cannot 
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bear  the  thought  of  parting  from  her.  She  ia 
quite  my  right  hand,  and  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do  without  her." 

II  Clara  was  always  a  favourite  of  mine,"  said 
Mrs.  Gregory,  "and  I  am  very  glad  she  has 
secured  so  good  a  husband  for  herself,  as  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Hayward  will  make.  I  only  wish  I 
could  see  my  Hester  as  well  suited." 

II I  don't  think  you  need  have  much  anxiety  on 
that  score,"  observed  Mrs.  Smith,  glancing  in  the 
direction  of  the  croquet  players.  "  It  was  the 
general  remark  last  night,  that  a  certain  person 
seemed  never  happy  except  when  by  her  side,  and 
I  think  the  same  might  be  said  of  him  this  after- 
noon." 

Mrs.  Gregory  followed  the  speaker's  eye,  as  it 
lighted  on  Hester  Seymour  and  Sir  George 
Hamilton,  who  were  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  other  players  in  their  set,  and  had  evidently  a 
great  deal  to  say  to  each  other. 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  That 
will  never  come  to  anything.  With  his  position 
and  fortune  he  will  want  to  marry  someone  with 
rank,  and  as  much  money  as  himself.  That  is 
always  the  way,  and  my  Hester  has  too  much 
sense  to  be  taken  in  by  his  attentions  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

Nevertheless,  the  old  lady  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased by  the  decided  preference  which  the  young 
baronet  evinced  for  her  gentle  niece,  with  whom, 
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in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  believed  he  was  very 
deeply  in  love. 

The  croquet  party  had  provided  themselves  with 
two  sets  of  hoops,  as  they  were  too  large  a  number 
for  only  one  set.  Blanche  was  playing  in  one, 
and  Gerald  in  the  other.  Gerald  knew  there  was 
a  chance  of  Charles's  arrival  that  day,  and  he  saw 
by  Blanche's  manner  how  great  an  effort  it  cost 
her  at  times,  to  maintain  her  composure.  Once, 
during  the  game,  a  noise  of  wheels  was  heard  on 
the  drive,  and  he  looked  eagerly  to  see  who  was 
approaching,  with  an  idea  that  it  might  possibly, 
be  Charles  in  a  fly,  from  the  station,  though  it 
was  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  come  there 
first.  It  was  not  a  fly  at  all,  however,  but  a 
tradesman's  cart,  which  turned  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  stables.  As  he  turned  again  towards  the 
game,  he  glanced  across  in  the  direction  of  the 
other  players,  and  his  eye  met  Blanche's.  She 
smiled,  but  her  smile  had  the  peculiar  look  which 
a  smile  has  when  it  shines  through  tears.  She 
had  evidently  heard  the  wheels,  and  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  same  way  as  himself.  Moved  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  he  ran  up  to  her  as  she  stood 
waiting  for  her  turn  to  play,  whispered,  "  My 
darling,"  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  returned  to  his 
post,  just  in  time  to  croquet  Miss  Laura  Smith's 
ball  up  to  the  stick,  and  through  the  two  hoops  in 
front  of  it. 

But  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close.     Blanche's 
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guests  departed,  and  she  herself  with  Lady  Mar- 
garet and  Gerald,  returned  with  Ferdinand  and 
Cissy  to  Lethbridge,  where  they  were  to  dine  and 
spend  the  evening.  The  evening  came  to  an  end, 
and  again  she  had  to  repeat  to  herself  those  weary 
words,  "  He  will  come  to-morrow,"  as  she  laid  her 
head  on  her  pillow  at  night. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Gerald  and  Lady  Mar- 
garet set  off,  in  order  to  catch  the  first  train  up  to 
town. 

"  I  shall  be  back  to-morrow  or  next  day,  dear- 
est," were  Gerald's  last  words  to  Blanche.  "  If 
any  letters  come  for  me,  do  not  forward  them,  as  I 
may  have  to  go  down  to  Stanfield  to-night.  God 
bless  you,  my  darling." 

Lady  Margaret  whispered,  as  she  said  goodbye, 
"  He  will  come  to-day." 

Blanche  shook  her  head  despondingly,  and 
answered, 

"  Ferdinand  and  Cissy  will  be  here  after  break- 
fast.    Perhaps  they  will  have  had  a  letter." 

She  stood  at  the  door,  kissing  her  hand  as  they 
drove  off.  Then  she  went  back  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  wrote  a  long  letter  to  her  mother.  She 
described  the  croquet  party  of  the  day  before,  and 
some  impromptu  charades  they  had  got  up  in  the 
evening  at  Lethbridge,  and  added, 

"I  am  almost  sure  Sir  George  Hamilton  pro- 
posed to  dear  Hester  yesterday.  He  danced 
with  no  one  else  at  the  ball,  if  you  remember,  and 
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the  acting  last  night  brought  things  to  a  crisis,  or 
I  am  very  much  mistaken.  She  did  look  charm- 
ing as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  a  tableau  we  ar- 
ranged. It  was  from  their  manner  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening  that  I  guessed  something  had 
happened.  I  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
her  alone  before  we  came  away,  but  I  shall  find 
out  to-day  for  certain,  and  will  let  you  know.  He 
is  very  nice,  and  so  I  am  very  glad." 

No  one  would  have  guessed  from  this  letter  that 
Blanche  was  not  in  good  spirits  when  she  wrote  it. 
But  a  strange  feeling  of  unhappiness  hung  over 
her.  She  could  not  account  for  it  or  shake  it  off, 
only  she  was  careful  that  her  mother  should  not 
discover  that  she  was  otherwise  than  glad-hearted 
from  her  letter. 

The  letters  came  in  whilst  she  was  at  breakfast. 
There  were  several  for  her  father  and  mother,  and 
two  for  Gerald,  which  she  placed  on  one  side 
against  his  return.  The  only  one  addressed  to 
herself  bore  the  Florence  postmark,  and  she  uttered 
a  little  cry  of  joy  as  she  recognized  it.  But  a 
glance  at  the  writing  told  her  it  was  not  from 
Charles.  She  looked  again,  and  this  time  an  ex- 
clamation of  surprise  escaped  her  lips.  She  had 
not  seen  that  hand  for  a  long  time,  but  she  re- 
membered it  again  quite  well.  It  was  her  cousin 
Sidney's. 

As  she  opened  the  cover,  a  letter  directed  to 
Gerald  fell  out,  and  she  read  with  bewildered  as- 
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tonishment  the  few  lines  to  herself,  begging  her  to 
forward  it  to  him  immediately.  What  was  she  to 
do  ?  If  she  sent  it  to  London,  Gerald  might  be 
gone  to  Stanfield.  To  send  it  there  would  he  use- 
less, as  it  was  a  two  days'  post,  and  he  would  be 
back  at  Wentmore  on  Friday,  at  the  latest.  But 
still  the  letter  might  be,  and  evidently  was,  of 
great  consequence.  Perhaps  it  was  something 
about  Charles  ?  Why  should  Sidney  write  if 
nothing  was  the  matter  ?  An  irresistible  longing 
to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  contents  of 
this  letter  came  over  her.  After  all,  was  it  not 
the  best  thing  she  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances, since  Gerald  was  not  at  hand,  and  per- 
haps there  was  something  they  ought  to  know  at 
Lethbridge. 

Sidney  Graham  had  been  right  in  his  calcula- 
tion. Blanche  Lennox  was  a  woman.  She  opened 
his  letter  to  Gerald,  and  read  it. 

When  Cissy  and  Ferdinand  drove  up  to  the 
door,  about  half  an  hour  afterwards,  they  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Statham,  the  housekeeper,  in  a 
great  state  of  alarm.  Miss  Lennox  was  very  ill. 
She  had  been  found  in  a  fainting  condition  in  the 
breakfast-room  by  the  footman,  who  had  gone  in 
to  see  if  he  might  clear  away  the  things,  and 
although  she  had  recovered  consciousness,  she  was 
still  in  a  very  sad  state,  and  she,  Mrs.  Statham, 
had  sent  off  for  the  doctor.  Her  young  lady  was 
on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Fer- 
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dinand  would  find  her,  but  she  had  begged  that 
he  might  go  in  by  himself  as  soon  as  he  came. 
Mrs.  Statham  thought  she  had  had  some  bad 
news  by  the  post,  but  she  did  not- know.  She 
hoped  he  would  think  she  had  done  right  in  send- 
ing for  Mr.  Findlay.  It  was  so  unfortunate  her 
master  and  mistress  were  away  from  home,  but 
she  was  very  glad  he  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  had 
come,  and  would  he  go  in  to  his  sister  at  once. 

Cissy  begged  him  to  let  her  come  too,  but  the 
possibility  Mrs.  Statham  had  suggested  as  to  there 
having  been  bad  news  by  the  post,  had  not  escaped. 
him.  He  thought  of  Charles  directly,  and 
Blanche's  wish  to  see  him  alone,  confirmed  him 
in  the  idea  that  something  must  be  wrong  at 
Florence,  of  which  she  had  heard.  He  accordingly 
told  Cissy  that  she  must  wait  in  the  library  for  a 
moment,  whilst  he  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  she  therefore,  though  with  some  reluct- 
ance, proceeded  to  do  so.  Luckily,  she  did  not 
think  of  her  brother,  and  as  Blanche  had  kept 
Sidney's  letter  and  envelope  clutched  tightly  in 
her  hand,  Mrs.  Statham  had  not  seen  the  post- 
mark, nor  had  she  recognized  Sidney's  writing. 

Ferdinand  started,  and  turned  pale  himself  for 
a  moment,  on  catching  sight  of  his  sister,  as  she 
lay  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room.  She  looked 
up  at  him  as  he  entered,  and  beckoned  him  to- 
wards her.     In  her  hand  she  still  held  the  fatal 
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letter.  He  went  up  to  her,  and  knelt  down  by  her 
side. 

<J  My  darling,  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  is 
it  ?"  he  said. 

She  put  the  letter  in  his  hand  without  speaking. 

He  read  it  through,  and  looks  of  surprise,  un- 
easiness, dismay  and  horror,  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance as  he  did  so.  With  those  dreadful  words, 
"  You  will  never  see  Charles  Lethbridge  again. 
IVJien  tins  readies  you,  he  tcill  be  no  more,'"  star- 
ing him  in  the  face,  he  no  longer  wondered  at  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  his  unhappy  sister, 
for  if  the  shock  of  reading  them  was  so  great  to 
him,  what  must  it  have  been  to  her  ?  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  as  if  it  were  an  impossibility, 
as  if  it  could  not  be  true.  It  seemed  so  utterly 
incredible  that  Cissy's  brother — Blanche's  lover — 
the  Charles  they  all  knew,  or  thought  they  knew 
so  well,  the  noble  right-minded  young  fellow  they 
loved  so  dearly,  could  be  the  person  described  in 
this  letter  !  Again  he  read  it  through,  and  then, 
with  a  shudder,  replaced  it  in  its  cover.  As  he 
did  so,  a  sudden  thought  struck  him.  Sidney 
said  in  his  postscript  that  he  was  writing  by  that 
same  post  to  Colonel  Lethbridge.  If  so,  the  let- 
ter ought  to  have  reached  him  that  morning.  But 
the  post  had  come  in  before  Cissy  and  he  left 
home,  and  there  had  been  no  such  letter  for  the 
Colonel.  He  could  not  help  thinking  it  strange, 
but  it  only  made  it  the  more  necessary  for  him  to 
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acquaint  the  Colonel  at  once,  with  what  had  hap- 
pened. How  unfortunate  it  was  that  Gerald 
should  he  absent  just  at  that  moment.  The  letter 
was  addressed  to  him,  and  if  he  had  been  at  home, 
Blanche  would  not  have  opened  it,  and  she  would 
thus  have  been  spared  the  frightful  suddeness  of 
the  blow.  As  it  was,  they  could  do  nothing  but 
wait  for  his  return,  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  must 
act  as  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Blanche  lay  on  the  sofa,  where  they  had  carried 
her  from  the  adjoining  room,  pale  and  motionless 
as  death.  Ferdinand  again  knelt  down  beside  her, 
and  kissed  her  tenderly  on  the  forehead. 

"  My  poor  darling,"  he  whispered,  "  may  God 
comfort  you.  But  do  not  despair.  It  may  not  be 
so  bad  as  Sidney  makes  out.  He  was  not  dead — " 
(Ferdinand  hesitated  a  moment,  as  if  the  word 
nearly  choked  him,)  "  when  the  letter  was  written. 
Let  us  still  hope  for  the  best.  At  any  rate,  till 
we  hear  again." 

"  Do  not  let  Cissy  see  it,"  said  Blanche,  turn- 
ing her  eyes  towards  the  letter  which  Ferdinand 
still  held  in  his  hand.  They  were  the  first  words 
she  had  spoken,  and  were  uttered  in  so  low  a  tone 
that  her  brother  could  scarcely  hear  them,  but 
they  shewed  that  even  then  her  thought  was  of 
others  rather  than  herself. 

Ferdinand  placed  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

"I  will  let  no  one  see  it  but  her  father,  till 
Gerald  comes,"  he  said.     "  I  shall  tell  Cissy  that 
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she  may  come  in  now,  but  must  not  let  you  speak 
till  Mr.  Findlay  comes.  Oh,  Blanche,  for  my 
sake,  try  and  bear  it  if  you  can  !"  And  he  bent 
over  her  with  a  look  of  agonized  entreaty. 

Blanche  put  her  hand  into  his  and  tried  to 
smile,  but  she  could  not.  However,  she  found 
strength  to  say,  "  Do  not  fear  for  me,  dearest,  I 
shall  be  well  directly.  All  I  want  is  a  little  time." 
Then  she  closed  her  eyes  wearily,  and  sank  back 
on  the  sofa. 

Ferdinand  told  his  wife  that  he  thought  Blanche 
would  be  better  soon,  but  she  must  be  kept  quite 
quiet  until  Mr.  Findlay  had  seen  her.  He  said 
Hot  a  word  about  the  cause  of  her  illness,  and  as 
Mrs.  Statham  had  been  enlarging  to  Cissy  upon 
her  fears  that  "  dear  Miss  Lennox  had  been  over- 
exerting her  strength  for  some  time  past,"  she 
thought  it  was  probably  a  sudden  attack  without 
■any  immediate  cause,  and  hurried  to  Blanche's  side 
the  moment  she  was  allowed  to  do  so,  telling  her 
that  they  were  both  going  to  be  very  good  and  not 
speak  till  the  doctor  came,  and  that  she,  Cissy, 
intended  to  set  her  a  good  example.  Blanche 
pressed"  her  hand  gently,  but  did  not  venture  to 
raise  her  eyes,  as  she  was  afraid  to  meet  Cissy's 
anxious,  enquiring  look,  and  so  they  waited  in 
silence  until  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  front  door 
"bell,  and  Mr.  Findlay  was  announced. 

Ferdinand  had  a  private  talk  with  him,  for  a 
moment,  in  the  library,  and  explained  to  him  in 
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as  few  words  as  possible,  what  had  happened. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  both  families,  and  listened 
with  deep  attention  and  concern. 

"  What  a  pity  your  brother  was  not  here,"  he 
said.  "  The  shock  to  her,  coming  in  such  a  way, 
must  have  been  tremendous." 

Then  going  into  the  drawing-room,  he  dismissed 
Cissy,  and  remained  for  some  little  time  alone 
with  his  patient.  When  he  again  opened  the 
door,  it  was  to  summon  Mrs.  Statham,  and  tell 
her  that  Miss  Lennox  would  go  to  bed  at  once, 
and  she  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  but  that 
there  was  no  cause  for  uneasiness,  and  that  she 
would  soon,  he  hoped,  be  all  right  again.  Good 
Mrs.  Statham  and  Cissy  were  overjoyed  at  this 
intelligence,  and  Ferdinand  was  much  relieved, 
although  he  felt  sure  that  Mr.  Findlay  was  put- 
ting the  best  face  on  the  matter.  Blanche  went 
upstairs,  supported  by  her  brother  on  one  side, 
and  the  doctor  on  the  other,  and  when  they  had 
handed  her  over  to  Mrs.  Statham's  and  Cissy's 
care,  the  two  men  descended  into  the  drawing- 
room  together. 

In  reply  to  Ferdinand's  enquiry,  as  to  whether 
he  had  better  send  word  to  his  father  and  mother, 
of  Blanche's  illness,  so  as  to  hasten  their  return 
home,  Mr.  Findlay  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  not  to  do  so.  It  was  desirable  that  she 
should  not  think  they  were  uneasy  about  her. 
"Nor  ami,"  he  continued.     "She  is  of  opinion, 
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that  lie  is  alive,  and  as  long  as  she  is  not  informed 
of  his  death,  she  will  do  well.  A  sudden  shock  is 
the  thing  to  guard  against  in  her  case.  It  is  be- 
cause sbe  was  so  utterly  unprepared  for  it,  this 
news  of  poor  Charles's  danger  has  prostrated  her 
in  this  way.  I  confess  myself  that  from  Mr. 
Graham's  account,"  (Ferdinand  had,  upon  con- 
sideration, given  him  the  letter  to  read,)  "  I  have 
very  little  hope  of  his  recovery,  although  I  am 
amazed  at  what  he  says.  I  had  no  idea  that  he 
was  going  on  in  such  a  way.  I  knew  he  had 
been  a  little  ailing,  but  that  was  all,  and  I  am 
certain  his  father  and  mother  had  no  idea  of  any- 
thing more  serious.  Poor  boy  !  Poor  fellow  ! 
How  terribly  sad  to  be  sure." 

Ferdinand  set  off  to  Lethbridge  immediately, 
leaving  Cissy  with  Blanche,  and  promising  to 
return  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Findlay  said  he 
should  also  look  in  again,  later  in  the  day,  to  see 
how  his  patient  was  progressing.  He  should 
bring  with  him  a  composing  draught,  and  in  the 
morning  he  hoped  to  find  her  quite  well  again. 

Cissy  felt  greatly  reassured  on  hearing  this,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  certain  pitying  look  in  her 
husband's  eyes,  as  he  kissed  her,  before  he  went 
away,  (she  was  a  better  nurse  than  he  was,  he 
said,  and  it  was  of  no  use  his  remaining  there  all 
day,  so  he  would  go  back  and  answer  some  letters 
which  had  arrived  for  him  that  morning  at  Leth- 
bridge, and  which  he  had  left  behind,)  she  would 
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have  been  comparatively  easy.  But  she  could  not 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  Findlay  had  said  more  to 
him  about  Blanche  than  he  had  to  her,  and  she 
#as  half  afraid  that  he  spoke  more  hopefully  of 
her  speedy  recovery  than  he  felt. 

"  Where  is  the  Colonel,  Jefferies  ?"  asked  Fer- 
dinand of  the  butler,  as  he  entered  the  hall  at 
Lethbridge. 

"  In  the  library,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Nothing 
is  the  matter,  I  hope,  sir  ?"  continued  Jefferies, 
who  was  surprised  at  seeing  Ferdinand  again  so 
soon,  it  being  understood  that  he  and  "  Mrs.  Len- 
nox" had  gone  to  Wentmore  for  the  day,  and  there 
was  something,  too,  in  Ferdinand's  look,  which 
frightened  him. 

"Yes,"  replied  Ferdinand,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  There  has  been  some  bad  news  of  Mr.  Charles, 
and  I  have  to  break  it,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  them." 

"  Not  dead,  sir  ?" 

"  I  fear  so, — but  we  do  not  know  for  certain." 

He  stopped  for  a  moment  on  his  way  to  the 
library,  and  took  Jefferies  by  the-  hand.  The  man 
had  lived  in  the  family  since  Charles  was  a  boy, 
and  he  staggered  back  as  if  struck  by  a  blow,  at 
hearing  these  words. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  My  poor  master  !  My  poor  mis- 
tress !"  was  all  he  could  say. 

Ferdinand  hurried  on  and  opened  the  library 
door.  The  Colonel  was  alone,  reading  the  news- 
paper in  an   easy   chair   near   the   writing-table. 
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He  looked  up  with  surprise  as  his  son-in-law 
entered. 

"  What,  back  again?"  he  cried.  "  We  thought 
you  were  going  to  stay  at  the  Kectory  all  day  ?" 

Ferdinand  closed  the  door  gently,  and  going  up 
to  the  Colonel,  who  laid  down  his  paper  as  he 
approached,  he  took  both  his  hands  in  his,  and 
looked  at  him  without  speaking. 

That  look  was  enough. 

"  Ferdinand  !  My  dear  fellow — what  is  it  ? 
You  have  something  to  tell  me  ?  Some  bad 
news  '?■' 

Ferdinand  did  not  trust  his  voice  to  answer,  but; 
he  bent  his  head  in  reply. 

"  Wait  one  moment,  my  boy.     One  moment." 

And  the  old  soldier  covered  his  face  with  his1 
hands,  and  prayed  to  his  God  for  strength  to  bear 
this  blow,  whatever  it  might  be. 

"  Now  I  can  bear  it.  Now  tell  me,"  he  said^ 
looking  up. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  note  from  Cissy  had  informed  Hester  Sey- 
mour of  Blanche's  attack  in  the  morning,  and 
both  she  and  her  aunt  came  at  once  to  the  Bec- 
tory  to  see  if  they  could  be  of  use  in  any  way, 
knowing  that  Lady  Frances  was  absent  from  home, 
and  that  Ferdinand  and  Cissy  were  not  actually 
staying  in  the  house.  Mrs.  Gregory  proposed 
that  Hester  should  sleep  in  the  room  adjoining 
Blanche's,  so  that  she  might  not  feel  alone  during 
the  night,  and  although  Blanche  demurred  at  this, 
Cissy  declared  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  her 
to  think  that  Hester  was  there  when  she  left, 
that  Blanche  said  no  more  about  it.  But  she 
assured  them  with  a  smile,  that  they  were  making 
much  too  great  a  fuss  about  her,  as  she  knew  she 
should  be  quite  well  on  the  morrow. 

Mrs.  Lethbridge  came  over  with  Ferdinand  in 
the  evening  to  fetch  Cissy.  Ferdinand  ran  up- 
stairs to  see  his  sister,  and  told  Hester  Seymour 
he  was  thankful  to  her  for  being  there,  as  he  must 
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return  with  bis  wife  and  mother-in-law  to  Leth- 
bridge.  He  made  no  secret  of  their  being  in  great 
trouble,  for  he  knew  Hester,  and  felt  that  she 
was  to  be  trusted.  She  was  greatly  shocked  at 
hearing  the  cause,  but  promised  to  say  nothing 
about  it  before  Blanche,  whose  one  chance  of 
recovering  her  strength,  Mr.  Findlay  had  told 
them,  was  being  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  free 
from  agitation.  But  Hester  could  not  help  cry- 
ing a  little  as  she  said  goodbye  to  Cissy,  knowing 
that  she  was  in  ignorance  of  the  news  which 
awaited  her,  and  how  devotedly  attached  she  had 
always  been  to  her  brother. 

Mrs.  Lethbridge  said  she  would  not  disturb 
Blanche,  being,  in  truth,  unable  to  calm  herself 
sufficiently  to  see  her.  Ferdinand  had  begged  her 
not  to  come  over  at  all,  but  she  would  not  let  any- 
one else  tell  her  daughter  what  had  happened. 
"  Not  even  you,"  she  said  to  him,  with  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  "  for  no  one  knows,  as 
I  do,  what  the  shock  will  be  to  her." 

And  in  the  carriage,  on  their  way  home,  Cissy 
was  informed  of  the  cause  of  Blanche's  illness,  of 
her  brother's  danger,  (they  did  not  say  they  had 
no  hope,)  and  that  her  father  had  already  started 
for  Italy.  "He  would  not  allow  Ferdinand  to  go 
instead,"  said  the  poor  mother,  "  and  I  think  he 
was  right,  for  the  suspense  of  waiting  for  further 
news  would  have  killed  him." 

It  was  some  time  before  Cissy  understood  it  all. 
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Then  she  gave  one  long  deep  drawn  sigh,  and 
leaning  her  head  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  re- 
mained motionless  until  they  arrived  at  Leth- 
bridge,  her  mother  holding  her  hand,  and  crying 
silently  all  the  way.  When  the  carriage  stopped, 
they  lifted  her  out,  and  carried  her  upstairs  to  her 
own  room.  She  had  fainted,  and  it  was  long 
before  she  recovered  consciousness.  When  she 
did  so,  she  begged  Ferdinand  to  tell  her  every- 
thing, which  he  did,  enlarging  on  the  fact  that 
when  Sidney  wrote  Charles  was  still  alive,  and  to 
the  hope,  that  assurance  gave  her,  faint  as  it  was, 
she  clung.  Her  last  words  as  she  fell  asleep  that 
night,  were,  "  Poor  Blanche  !  poor  Blanche  !" 

The  next  day,  when  Ferdinand  rode  over  to 
Wentmore,  which  he  did  immediately  after  break- 
fast, Hester  Seymour  told  him  that  Blanche  had 
had  a  good  night,  and  was  much  better.  Mr. 
Findlay  came  soon  after  to  see  her,  and  allowed 
her  to  get  up  and  lie  upon  the  sofa,  on  condition 
that  she  kept  quiet,  and  did  not  admit  more  than 
one  person  into  her  room  at  a  time.  He  and 
Ferdinand  congratulated  themselves  on  not  having 
frightened  Mr.  Lennox  and  Lady  Frances,  by  ac- 
quainting them  with  her  attack  the  day  before, 
and  as  Ferdinand's  account  of  his  wife  and  mother- 
in-law,  at  Lethbridge,  was  a  very  poor  one,  the 
doctor  hurried  off  thither,  promising  to  call  again 
at  the  Kectory  and  see  how  Blanche  was  going  on 
later  in  the  day. 
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"  Was  there  any  letter  for  the  Colonel  this 
morning  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  stood  with  Ferdinand 
in  the  hall,  hefore  getting  into  his  carriage. 

"  No;"  answered  Ferdinand.  u  There  was  none 
from  Florence,  to  my  great  surprise.  I  fully  ex- 
pected one,  of  course,  as  you  saw  what  my  cousin 
said  at  the  end  of  his  letter  to  Gerald." 

"It  is  strange,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Findlay, 
u  very  strange.  The  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more 
confounded  I  am  at  what  Mr.  Graham  says  of 
poor  Charles.  When  will  his  father  reach  Flo- 
rence, do  you  suppose  ?" 

"  To-morrow  night,  I  believe.  He  will  not 
stop  on  the  road.  I  only  hope  the  journey  and 
agitation  altogether  will  not  be  too  much  for  him. 
He  bore  the  shock  wonderfully.  You  know  how 
he  is  bound  up  in  Charles.  I  did  not  wish  to 
shew  him  that  letter,  at  first,  but  he  would  see  it, 
and  when  he  gave  it  back  to  me,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  look  with  which  he  said,  *  My  boy 
may  be  dead,  but  living,  he  was  never  what  that 
man  makes  him  out  to  have  been.  I  will  never 
believe  that.'  " 

Mr.  Findlay  shook  Ferdinand  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  jumping  into  his  brougham,  desired  his 
servant  to  go  to  Lethbridge  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  They  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  good  account  I 
can  give  them  this  morning,"  he  called  out,  point- 
ing to  the  window  of  Blanche's  room  as  he  drove 
off. 
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Blanche  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  Father 
Vincent,  and  Ferdinand  undertook  to  acquaint 
him  with  it.  The  priest  was  not  at  home  when 
he  reached  Rose  Cottage,  but  he  gave  the  message 
to  Jane  Upton,  and  she  promised  to  deliver  it  as 
soon  as  he  came  in.  Ferdinand  walked  slowly 
back  to  the  Rectory,  and  he  had  scarcely  entered 
the  house  before  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Father 
Vincent  was  shewn  into  the  drawing-room. 

As  Blanche  was  quite  ready  to  see  him,  Ferdi- 
nand took  him  to  her  at  once.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  what  a  blessing  it  was  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  was  at  hand,  as  he  knew  what 
comfort  Blanche  would  find  in  conversing  with 
him. 

When  Father  Vincent  was  gone,  (and  before  he 
left,  Blanche  had  made  a  general  confession  to 
him  by  her  own  especial  desire,)  Ferdinand  re- 
mained sitting  with  his  sister  for  some  time.  Her 
first  words  to  him  on  going  into  her  room,  after 
the  priest  had  departed,  were,  "  Now,  I  am  pre- 
pared for  anything,"  and  the  smile  of  heavenly 
peace  which  accompanied  them,  he  remembered 
ever  afterwards. 

"  Did  my  letter  to  mamma  go  yesterday  P"  she 
asked,  presently. 

Ferdinand  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

V  Then  give  me  my  writing-book,  and  I  will 
write  to  her  again,"  said  Blanche.  "  I  cannot  let 
a  day  go  by  without  doing  so." 
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Ferdinand  remonstrated  slightly.  He  thought 
she  ought  not  to  exert  herself  so  much,  but  she 
insisted,  and  he  placed  the  writing  things  before 
her  as  she  desired. 

It  was  a  long  cheerful  letter  she  wrote,  telling 
Lady  Frances  that  Hester  had  confessed  every- 
thing to  her  now,  (she  did  not  say  that  Hester 
had  passed  the  night  at  the  Rectory,  or  why  she 
had  done  so,)  and  that  she  was  positively  engaged 
to  Sir  George  Hamilton.  "  She  is  so  happy, 
mamma,  darling,  and  she  deserves  to  be  so,  if 
ever  anyone  did." 

The  young  baronet,  together  with  the  other 
guests  staying  in  the  house,  had  taken  his  depar- 
ture from  Lethbridge  the  day  before.  He  had 
begged  the  Colonel  to  let  him  accompany  him  on 
his  journey.  The  unhappy  father  replied  that  he 
would  rather  go  alone,  and  Sir  George,  therefore, 
did  not  press  the  point,  but  he  told  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge in  confidence,  that  he  should  follow  him 
on  the  way  without  his  knowledge,  if  possible, 
so  as  to  be  at  hand  when  he  got  to  Florence, 
if  he  was  wanted,  and  she  had  answered  him  with 
tears  and  thanks. 

Ferdinand  remained  with  Blanche  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  left  to 
return  to  Lethbridge,  Hester  Seymour  took  his 
place  by  the  side  of  her  sofa.  He  had  written  to 
his  father  by  that  post,  telling  him  that  intelli- 
gence of  Charles's  serious  illness  had  been  received 
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from  Florence,  and  that  Blanche  was  aware  of  it, 
but  they  all  hoped  for  the  best,  and  that  she  was 
bearing  the  shock  very  well  indeed,  adding  that 
Colonel  Lethbridge  had  set  off  for  Italy  the  night 
before. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Findlay  called  again,  and 
gave  Blanche  permission  to  come  down  into  the 
library  for  an  hour,  and  she  and  Hester  had 
their  dinner  there  together.  It  was  arranged  that 
Hester  should  remain  at  the  Rectory  that  night 
also,  unless  Gerald  returned  by  the  nine  o'clock 
train,  which  Blanche  thought  it  quite  likely  that 
he  would  do. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken.  Gerald  had  been  able 
to  arrange  the  business  about  which  he  had  gone 
to  town,  without  being  obliged  to  go  down  to 
Stanfield,  and  so  was  able  to  return  to  Wentmore 
that  evening.  Blanche  sent  to  the  station  on  the 
chance  of  his  being  there,  as  she  knew,  if  he  came 
at  all,  it  would  be  by  that  train,  and  at  ten  o'clock 
he  arrived. 

Hester  heard  the  carriage  come  up  to  the 
door,  and  in  answer  to  a  look  which  Blanche  gave 
her,  she  went  down  stairs  to  meet  him.  Blanche 
had  gone  back  into  her  room,  and  was  lying  on 
the  sofa.  She  would  not  go  to  bed  until  the  car- 
riage had  come  back  with  or  without  him.  She 
must  see  him  that  night,  she  said,  only  Hester 
was  to  prepare  him  for  finding  her  weak  and  ill 
before  he  came  into  the  room.     Hester  could  not 
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help  thinking  how  sweet  and  how  lovely  she 
looked,  as  she  lay  on  the  sofa,  wrapped  in  her 
white  dressing  gown,  her  long  fair  hair  falling 
down  on  each  side  of  her  face,  with  her  hands 
clasped  together,  and  her  lips  silently  moving  as 
if  in  prayer,  but  at  the  same  time,  how  fragile, 
and  unfit  to  bear  such  a  blow  as  that  which  had 
now  fallen  upon  her  ! 

Gerald  was  standing  in  the  hall,  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Statham  when  Hester  came  down  stairs. 
He  went  with  her  at  once  into  the  library,  and 
then  closing  the  door,  begged  her  to  tell  him  how 
Blanche  really  was. 

"She  has  heard  the  news?"  he  said.  "How 
did  she  hear  it?  They  got  a  letter  yesterday 
morning  at  Lethbridge,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No,"  said  Hester,  "I  believe  they  have  not 
heard  at  all  at  Lethbridge.  A  letter  came  for  you 
from  Mr.  Graham  yesterday  morning,  with  a  few 
lines  to  Blanche,  begging  her  to  forward  it.  As 
you  had  told  her  not  to  send  on  any  letters,  she 
did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  opened  it.  It  was 
in  this  way  she  learned  what  has  been  such  a 
shock  to  us  all,  and  you  may  suppose  what  it 
must  have  been  to  her,  coming  in  that  sudden 
way  !" 

"  My  poor  darling  !     My  poor  darling  !" 

He  had  been  leaning  against  the  chimney-piece 
with  his  hands  before  his  face,  and  turned  round 
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as  he  said  these  words.  She  then  noticed  for  the 
first  time  how  ghastly  pale  he  looked. 

M  How  did  you  know  of  it  ?"  she  asked. 

11 1  met  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  just  come 
over  from  Florence,  in  town,  this  afternoon,  and 
he  told  me.  I  have  felt  as  if  I  was  in  a  dream 
ever  since." 

He  covered  his  face  again  with  his  hands. 
Then   he   said, 

"I  will  go  to  her  at  once.  Has  she  got  the 
letter?" 

"Yes;"  answered  Hester,  "she  wished  to. 
give  it  you  herself." 

Gerald  went  up  to  Blanche's  room.  She  bright- 
ened up  at  seeing  him,  and  whispered,  as  he 
kissed  her  in  silence,  "  I  am  much  better,  dear- 
est. There  is  really  nothing  the  matter  with 
me." 

"Where  is  the  letter?"  he  said,  mastering  his. 
emotion  with  a  strong  effort. 

She  took  it  from  under  the  pillow  which  sup- 
ported her  head,  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  turned 
away  with  it  to  the  light,  and  kept  his  back  to- 
wards her  whilst  he  read  it.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished it,  without  looking  round,  he  said, 

"  Statham  tells  me  the  Colonel  started  for  Flo- 
rence yesterday.     I  shall  follow  him  to-morrow." 

"  You  will  ?"  cried  Blanche.  "  I  knew  you 
would.  Gerald,  you  will  find  him  alive.  I  am 
certain  of  it." 
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"  I  hear  they  have  had  no  letter  at  Lethbridge," 
he  said,  still  standing  with  his  back  to  her. 
"  That  is  strange." 

"  Gerald,  listen  to  me,"  said  Blanche,  earn- 
estly. "  "When  I  first  read  that  letter,  I  thought 
I  was  going  mad,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  not 
fainted,  I  should  have  gone  mad.  But  I  have  had 
time  to  think  over  it  since  then,  and  I  have  come 
to  a  conclusion  which  may  astonish  you,  but 
which  I  am  certain  is  the  right  one.  There  is 
not  one  word  of  truth  in  that  letter  from  beginning 
to  end.  Charles  may  be  ill, — I  think  most  likely 
he  is,  or  he  would  have  been  here  before  this,  but 
what  Sidney  Graham  says  about  him  is  false. 
He  was  never  what  he  makes  him  out  to  have 
been.  He  will  recover,  and  we  shall  meet  again. 
Gerald,  somethiug  tells  me  I  am  right.  If  I  was 
not  to  feel  this — if  I  had  a  doubt  about  it— I 
should  die." 

"  He  was  never  what  he  makes  him  out  to  have 
been."  The  very  words  Charles's  father  had  used 
to  Ferdinand.  She  did  not  know  it,  but  moved 
by  the  same  confiding  love,  by  the  same  trust  and 
faith  in  the  object  of  Sidney's  vituperation,  those 
words  had  found  an  echo  in  Blanche's  loyal  heart. 
A  low  stifled  groan  escaped  from  Gerald's  lips. 
The  room  was  darkened,  and  Blanche  could  not 
see  distinctly  the  expression  of  his  features  as  he 
turned  towards  her. 
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"  God  bless  you,  my  angel,"  he  said.  "  Keep- 
up  a  brave  heart,  that  is  all  I  ask  of  you." 

He  kissed  her  passionately,  over  and  over  again. 

"  Gerald,  dearest,  you  frighten  me,"  exclaimed 
Blanche,  trying  to  look  in  his  face.  "  You  think 
as  I  do,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  He  was  alive  when  Sidney  wrote,  that  is  quite, 
certain,"  he  answered  evasively. 

A  tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Gerald  opened 
it,  and  saw  Mrs.  Statham  standing  outside. 

"  You  must  not  keep  her  up,  Mr.  Gerald,"  said 
the  old  lady.  "  She  would  not  go  to  bed  till  you 
came,  but  Mr.  Findlay  will  be  in  a  rare  way  to- 
morrow, if  he  finds  she  has  been  sitting  up  talking 
to  you  half  the  night." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Statham,  and  I  shall  say 
goodnight  at  once." 

Blanche  looked  at  him  uneasily,  as  he  kissed 
her  again  before  leaving  the  room. 

"  Say  you  agree  with  me,  dearest,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"  I  feel  bewildered,  my  darling,  and  want  to 
think  it  all  over,  as  you  have  done,"  he  an- 
swered. "  To-morrow  we  will  speak  about  it 
again.  Now,  you  must  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep, 
like  a  good  child.     Goodnight.     God  bless  you." 

She  put  both  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  let  him  go. 

"  Goodnight,"  she  said,  at  length,  releasing 
him,  "  I  shall  be  down  to  breakfast  to-morrow." 
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Mrs.  Statham  protested  vehemently  against  any 
such  idea,  and  Gerald,  under  cover  of  her  indigna- 
tion, left  the  room.  As  he  did  so,  Hester  Sey- 
mour came  in  to  see  Blanche  for  a  minute  before 
going  home,  as  now  that  Gerald  had  arrived, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  her  to  remain  any 
longer. 

That  night,  Gerald  prayed  as  he  had  never 
prayed  before,  and  what  he  prayed  for,  was 
Blanche's  life.  Those  words,  "  If  I  had  a  doubt 
about  it,  I  should  die,"  kept  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  there  was  a  look  on  his  sister's  face  when  she 
uttered  them,  which  made  him  feel  how  true  they 
were.  And  so  it  was  that  he  knelt  before  his  God 
in  a  perfect  agony  of  prayer,  imploring  Him  to 
spare  that  life  which  was  so  much  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own.  Did  he  then  think  that  Charles 
was  dead  ?  Did  he  credit  all  that  Sidney  had 
written  of  him  ?  Yes.  He  believed  every  word 
of  that  lying  letter.  There  was  much  in  it  which 
he  could  not  understand,  but  he  believed  it  on  the 
whole,  and  he  had  reason  for  doing  so. 

He  thought  of  his  past  life,  of  the  various  trials 
and  privations  he  had  been  called  upon  to  undergo, 
but  how  trivial,  how  paltry  did  they  all  appear  to 
him  now.  Through  all  the  long  weary  hours  of 
that  night,  he  wrestled  with  his  agony.  Any 
other  ordeal  he  thought  he  might  endure,  but 
this,  the  loss  of  his  darling,  and  beautiful  sister, 
he  felt  would  be  more  than  he  could  bear.      It 
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had  come  upon  him,  too,  with  such  fearful  sud- 
denness. Just  as  he  was  looking  for  Charles's 
return,  and  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  that  he 
had  become  a  Catholic — and  he  felt  that  when 
Blanche  knew  he  was  dead,  and  had  died  a  Pro- 
testant, it  would  kill  her,  too,  as  she  said.  No 
wonder  he  prayed  so  earnestly  for  help,  where 
help,  at  such  a  moment,  only  was  to  be  found. 
No  wonder  he  felt  as  if  he  had  never  known  what 
grief  or  trouble  was  before. 

The  next  morning,  Blanche  sent  word  to  her 
brother  that  he  was  not  to  wait  breakfast  for  her, 
but  she  came  down  stairs  before  he  had  finished, 
and  established  herself  on  the  sofa  in  the  library, 
where,  as  she  said,  she  intended  to  horrify  Mr. 
Findlay  on  his  arrival.  She  seemed  transparently 
pale  and  fragile,  but  Gerald  thought,  as  he  came 
into  the  room  and  remarked  with  a  smile  upon 
her  venturesomeness  in  coming  down  so  early, 
that  he  had  never  seen  her  look  more  lovely,  or 
as  he  afterwards  expressed  it,  more  "like  an 
angel." 

"Ferdinand  will  be  here  soon,"  she  said,  when 
Gerald  had  taken  a  seat  by  her  side.  "He  wanted 
very  much  to  go  with  the  Colonel  to  Florence,  but 
I  am  glad  he  did  not  do  so,  as  I  am  sure  he  ought 
to  be  with  poor  Cissy  and  her  mother  now.  Till 
we  hear  again,  they  are  the  ones  most  to  be 
thought  of." 

Gerald  got  up  and  walked  to  the  window. 
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"  That  letter  of  Sidney's  to  the  Colonel  must 
have  miscarried,' '  he  said,  "  but  he  will  write  as 
soon  as  he  gets  there,  of  course." 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  Cissy,"  said 
Blanche,  presently.  "  I  am  in  great  hopes  that 
she  will  become  a  Catholic  before  long,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  when  she  is  one,  Ferdinand's  con- 
version will  follow  soon  after.  He  is  afraid  of  her 
taking  this  step,  I  believe,  and  adopts  the  strict 
Anglican  line  of  argument  in  opposition  to  her 
Popish  tendencies,  whenever  the  subject  is  brought 
up  between  them.  Cissy  told  me  this  herself. 
But  I  am  certain,  Gerald,  that  he  would  give 
much  to  think  with  us  again  on  all  points.  I 
may  not  live  to  see  it,"  she  added,  thoughtfully, 
"  but  both  those  dear  ones  will  be  gathered  into 
the  true  fold  in  God's  own  good  time,  and  what 
good  happy  Catholics  they  will  make,  Gerald, 
won't  they  ?" 

"God  grant  it  may  be  so,"  answered  Gerald, 
standing  at  the  window  and  watching  the  gardener 
mowing  the  grass  on  the  lawn  with  apparent  in- 
terest. "  I  have  always  had  hopes  of  Cissy,  and 
her  conversion  at  any  time  would  not  surprise  me. 
With  regard  to  Ferdinand,  I  scarcely  dare  to  think 
so  great  a  happiness  as  his  submission  to  the 
Church  can  be  in  store  for  us  just  yet.  He  is  so 
good  and  so  earnest,  that  I  feel  like  you,  certain, 
humanly  speaking,  of  his  ultimately  becoming  a 
Catholic,  but  he  will  never  allow  his  affections  to 
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influence  liim  in  so  important  a  matter,  and  if  bis 
wife  were  to  leave  the  Anglican  communion,  I 
believe  her  doing  so  would  make  him  cling  to  it 
all  the  more  loyally." 

Blanche  sighed.  "  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  she 
said.  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  Sir  George  Hamil- 
ton is  inclined  at  all  ?  You  know,  I  have  always 
said  Hester  Seymour  would  end  in  being  a  Ca- 
tholic, but  I  feel  a  little  anxious  about  her  now, 
that  she  is  going  to  marry  a  man  who  may  be  a 
tremendous  Protestant  for  all  I  know." 

"Hester  Seymour!"  exclaimed  Gerald,  turn- 
ing round  in  surprise.  "  Do  you  mean  that  she 
is  engaged  to  Hamilton  ?" 

"  Yes.  It  is  a  secret  at  present,"  answered 
Blanche.  And  then  she  proceeded  to  tell  him 
how  she  had  suspected  that  it  would  be  so,  ever 
since  Sir  George  last  came  to  Lethbridge,  and 
that  Hester  had  told  her  all  about  it  two  days 
before.  Whilst  they  were  still  talking  about  this, 
Ferdinand  rode  up  to  the  front  door,  and  Gerald, 
hearing  his  voice,  ran  out  to  meet  him. 

He  looked  back  for  a  moment  at  Blanche  as  he 
was  leaving  the  room.  Their  conversation  had 
brought  a  slight  colour  into  her  cheek,  and  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  somewhat  of  their  wonted  ani- 
mation. 

"  Ferdinand  will  be  surprised  to  see  her  looking 
so  well,"  he  thought.      "  Now,  what  we  must 
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endeavour  to  prevent  is  her  being  told  the  truth  as 
long  as  possible." 

"How  is  Blanche  ?"  "  How  are  they  at  Leth- 
bridge  ?"  were  the  simultaneous  questions  put  as 
the  brothers  met. 

Gerald  took  Ferdinand  by  the  arm  and  led  him 
round  the  house  into  the  verandah.  He  wanted 
to  speak  to  him  before  he  saw  Blanche.  As  they 
passed  the  library  window,  they  looked  in,  and  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  them  from  her  sofa. 

"  Blanche  is  looking  wonderfully  well  this  morn- 
ing," said  Ferdinand,  "  but  I  expect  Mr.  Findlay 
will  say  she  had  no  business  to  be  down  stairs 

yet."  ' 

She  was  looking  wonderfully  well,  and  feeling 
wonderfully  well.  Her  uneasiness  at  Gerald's 
hesitation  when  she  questioned  him  about  his 
belief  in  Sidney's  letter,  the  night  before,  had 
passed  away,  when  she  thought  it  over  afterwards. 
He  had  been  reading  it  for  the  first  time,  and  it 
was  only  natural  that  he  should  feel  shocked  and 
bewildered.  When  he  had  had  time  to  consider  it, 
he  would  feel  as  she  did  about  it.  Her  Charles  was 
not  dead.  Her  Charles  was  no  reprobate.  He  mio-ht 
be  ill,  (she  always  allowed  that,)  but  he  would 
come  back  to  her  the  same  noble,  right-minded, 
true-hearted  being  he  had  quitted  her.  And  if  he 
were  still  a  Protestant, — his  conversion  was  in 
God's  Hands,  and  would  come  to  pass  when  He 
saw  fit  that  it  should  do  so.     It  was  natural  that 
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Cissy  and  his  mother  should  he  cast  down  hy  this 
news  of  his  illness,  and  Sidney's  exaggerated 
report,  but  she,  who  so  thoroughly  believed  in 
him,  and  felt  so  sure  that  all  would  be  well  in 
the  end  still,  she  could  not  feel  as  they  did.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  she  got  up  and 
moved  from  her  sofa  into  the  drawing-room,  which 
as  we  have  before  said,  opened  into  the  library. 
One  of  the  windows  looking  into  the  verandah  was 
open,  and  her  brothers  were  standing  not  far  from 
it  conversing  together  in  low  tones.  She  ad- 
vanced towards  it  to  close  it  down.  They  did  not 
see  her  or  hear  her  approach.  As  she  was  in  the 
act  of  putting  out  her  hand  to  shut  the  window, 
she  heard  Gerald  say  something  which  rooted  her, 
as  if  spell-bound  to  the  spot.  She  tried  to  call 
out,  to  tell  them  she  was  there,  but  she  was  un- 
able to  utter  a  sound.  All  she  could  do  was  to 
listen. 

She  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Gerald  had 
first  heard  about  Charles  from  Hester  Seymour, 
and  fancied  that  all  he  knew  of  his  illness  and 
supposed  danger  was  like  herself  from  Sidney's 
letter.  But  now  she  heard  him  telling  Ferdinand 
that  when  in  London  the  day  before,  he  had  sud- 
denly encountered  a  person  he  had  known  very 
well  in  Florence,  who  said  he  had  only  just  come 
over  from  that  city  to  London,  and  enquired  if  he 
had  heard  of  what  had  happened  there.  Upon 
Gerald's  answering  in  the  negative,  he  had  then 
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told  him  that  he  knew  little  more  than  that  one  of 
his  two  friends  whom  he  had  left  there  was  dead, 
and  had  died  very  suddenly  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
He  did  not  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Lethbridge 
or  Mr.  Graham,  all  he  knew  was  that  it  was  one 
of  the  two.  He  was  very  sorry  to  be  the  bearer  of 
such  bad  news,  but  he  had  heard  of  it  just  before 
leaving  Florence  himself,  and  seeing  Gerald,  it 
naturally  occurred  to  him  to  ask  if  the  tidings  had 
reached  him  or  not.  When  he  (Gerald)  arrived 
at  the  station,  he  heard  from  the  servant  that 
Blanche  was  very  unwell,  and  that  some  bad  news 
of  Mr.  Lethbridge,  the  man  understood,  had  been 
received  from  Italy.  Until  he  read  Sidney's  letter 
he  was  not  aware  that  the  fact  of  Charles's  death 
had  not  transpired,  and  since  then,  seeing  the 
tenacity  with  which  Blanche  clung  to  the  hope 
that  he  was  living,  his  chief  anxiety  had  been  to 
conceal  from  her  the  'fact,  about  which  there  could 
now  be  no  doubt.  Signor  Feretti's  words  con- 
firmed the  terrible  intelligence  contained  in  Sid- 
ney's letter,  and  that  letter  left  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  the  two  had  died  in  this  fearfully  sudden 
manner  at  Florence.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
knowing  that  the  most  terrible  part  of  that  letter 
was  true,  he  should  have  doubted  some  of  the 
other  statements  it  contained,  which  reflected  so 
lamentably  upon  poor  Charles's  character.  As  it 
was,  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  whole  was  most 
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probably  true.     But  to  hint  this  to  Blanche  would 
be  as  cruel  as  it  was  impossible. 

Ferdinand  had  never  supposed  from  the  first 
that  Charles  was  alive,  but  he  was  greatly  shocked 
at  hearing  this  confirmation  of  his  fears  from 
Gerald's  lips.  He  was  about  to  remark,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  that  the  great  thing  now  was 
to  keep  Blanche  in  ignorance  of  what  they  knew 
as  long  as  possible,  when  a  low  cry,  as  if  from 
someone  in  pain,  caused  him  to  look  round  sud- 
denly in  the  direction  of  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow. Gerald  heard  it,  too,  and  turned  round  at 
the  same  moment. 

The  sight  which  met  their  startled  gaze,  filled 
them  with  horror.  There,  at  the  open  window, 
where  she  must  have  overheard  every  word  which 
had  been  said,  stood  Blanche.  Every  vestige  of 
colour  had  fled  from  her  features,  upon  which  a 
look  as  of  death  itself  seemed  stamped.  Her  eyes 
were  staring  fixedly  at  the  brothers,  but  as  if  she 
neither  saw  them  nor  anything  else, — they  gazed 
simply  upon  vacancy. 

They  understood  it  all  at  once,  but  it  was  no 
time  then  for  exclamations  or  regrets.  In  an 
instant  they  were  by  her  side.  She  let  them 
guide  her  to  a  sofa,  and  lay  her  upon  it,  and 
whilst  Ferdinand  chafed  her  hands  and  implored 
her  in  vain  to  speak  to  them,  Gerald  flew  to  the 
bell  and  rang  it  violently.  Mrs.  Statham  and 
Blanche's  maid  came  into  the  room  with  the  foot- 
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man.  They  were  sure  from  the  way  in  which  the 
bell  had  rung  that  something  was  the  matter. 
Gerald  told  the  man  to  send  a  messenger  imme- 
diately for  Mr.  Findlay,  and  another  to  Father 
Vincent,  begging  him  to  come  to  them  without 
loss  of  time.  One  glance  at  Blanche's  face  had 
revealed  to  him  the  fatal  truth.  She  knew  now 
that  Charles  was  dead,  and  that  knowledge  had 
been  her  own  death  blow. 

The  scene  which  ensued  before  the  priest's 
arrival,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  Mrs. 
Statham  alone  among  the  servants  seemed  to  re- 
tain her  presence  of  mind.  The  others  in  their 
distress  and  alarm  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  and  in 
their  anxiety  to  be  of  use,  only  added  to  the  con- 
fusion of  the  moment. 

They  all  saw  that  she  was  dying.  The  brothers 
saw  it  too,  but  the  one  supported  her  head,  and 
the  other  endeavoured  to  bring  back  the  warmth 
into  her  hands  by  gently  rubbing  them,  with  a 
composure  which  amazed  the  lookers  on.  They 
said  but  little,  only  from  time  to  time  Gerald 
asked  Mrs.  Statham  to  help  him  to  change  her 
posture,  and  Ferdinand,  as  he  laid  one  hand  softly 
by  her  side,  and  took  the  other  in  his,  would  kiss 
it  and  murmur,  "  My  Angel."  Each  avoided  the 
other's  eye.  They  looked  at  her.  It  seemed  as 
though  they  could  not  afford  to  take  their  eyes  off 
her  face  for  a  moment.  Poor  fellows !  What  un- 
utterable sorrow  was  their' s  then  !     When  they 
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spoke  to  her,  she  seemed  to  answer  them  with  her 
eyes,  and  once  or  twice  she  gently  pressed  their 
hands. 

Father  Vincent  came  in  about  ten  minutes. 
He  saw  at  once  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
From  the  account  the  servant  who  summoned  him 
had  given,  he  had  come  prepared  to  administer 
the  Last  Sacraments.  Gerald  prepared  a  small 
table  on  one  side  of  the  couch,  placing  a  pair  of 
lighted  candles  upon  it,  and  whilst  the  others 
knelt  around,  Father  Vincent  gave  Blanche  the 
Holy  Viaticum,  and  anointed  her  as  well.  She 
had  made  her  confession  (how  little  he  had  im- 
agined it  to  have  been  her  last,)  the  day  before, 
and  he  pronounced  the  Absolution  and  pressed  to 
her  lips  a  crucifix  indulgenced  for  the  hour  of 
death,  with  a  calm  solemnity  which  sank  into  the 
hearts  of  all  present. 

Hester  Seymour  came  into  the  room  whilst 
the  prayers  for  the  dying  were  being  said.  She 
was  coming  up  to  ask  how  Blanche  was,  and  en- 
countered one  of  the  Rectory  servants  on  her  way. 
"Oh!  miss,"  the  girl  had  exclaimed,  "come 
quickly.  Miss  Lennox  is  dying."  And  in  trem- 
bling haste  she  had  hurried  on  to  the  house,  the 
tears  which  filled  her  eyes  almost  blinding  her  as 
she  went. 

Gerald  saw  her  enter,  and  motioned  her  to  come 
forward.  He  put  one  of  Blanche's  hands  into 
her's.     She  kissed  it,  sobbing  bitterly  the  while. 
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"  Don't,  miss.  Don't  give  way,"  said  Mrs. 
Stathain,  in  a  low  voice,  the  tears  running  clown 
her  own  cheeks.     "  For  all  our  Bakes,  be  calm." 

But  Hester  got  up  and  leaned  her  head  on 
the  old  lady's  shoulder.  She  had  known  her  from 
a  child.  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  she  cried.  "  I 
loved  her  so  !" 

Gerald  and  Ferdinand  both  looked  up  at  her, 
and  smiled.  Their  souls  were  so  steeped  in 
agony,  they  seemed  past  feeling  for  themselves, 
but  this  natural  outburst  of  another's  love  and 
sorrow,  soothed  them,  as  it  were. 

Their  own  composure  remained  immovable.  It 
was  only  by  an  occasional  spasm  which  shot  across 
their  features,  or  a  sigh  which  sounded  as  if  it 
came  from  the  depth  of  a  broken  heart,  that  the 
Buffering  they  endured,  betrayed  itself. 

A  man  on  horseback  had  been  despatched  for 
Mr.  Findlay,  and  the  minutes  seemed  like  ages, 
whilst  they  waited  and  listened  for  his  coming. 
The  village  doctor  had  come  up,  looked  at  Blanche 
as  she  lay  silent  and  motionless,  and  shaken  his 
head.  He  had  felt  her  pulse,  and  suggested  some 
trifling  alteration  in  her  posture,  and  then  left, 
feeling  that  he  could  be  of  no  use. 

Once  only,  Ferdinand  gave  way.  He  looked  up 
accidentally,  and  caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Statham's 
face.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  cried,  "  Oh ! 
Mr.  Ferdinand  !"  Then  he  turned  away  his  head 
with  a  heavy  groan,  and  covered  his  face  with  both 
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his  hands  for  a  moment.  With  a  struggle  he 
recovered  his  self-command  almost  immediately, 
however,  and  turning  round,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
Blanche's  pulse  to  see  if  he  could  still  feel  it. 
She  was  alive — but  that  was  all. 

She  had  uttered  no  sound  since  first  they  boro 
her  to  the  sofa,  and  laid  her  upon  it,  although 
once  Gerald  had  seen  her  lips  move,  and  bending 
down  he  fancied  he  heard  the  name  of  "  Charles" 
but  was  not  certain.  She  took  no  verbal  leave  of 
them.     They  never  heard  her  sweet  voice  again. 

Presently,  Father  Vincent  turned  to  Gerald, 
and  said,  "  The  last  moment  is  at  hand,  my 
son.'*  Then  standing  up,  he  called  upon  the 
Bright  Company  of  Angels  to  meet  that  departing 
«oul,  the  senate  of  Apostles  to  greet  her,  and  the 
white-robed  Army  of  Martyrs  to  welcome  her. 
"  May  the  Band  of  glowing  Confessors  crowned 
with  lilies,  encircle  thee,"  he  said.  "  May  the 
choir  of  Virgins  singing  jubilees,  receive  thee, 
and  the  embrace  of  a  blessed  repose  fold  thee  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Patriarchs.  Mayest  thou  be- 
hold thy  Eedeemer  face  to  face,  and  standing 
always  in  His  Presence,  gaze  with  blessed  eyes 
on  the  Vision  of  Truth." 

The  brothers  never  lifted  their  eyes  from  off 
that  sweet  face,  over  which  the  unmistakable  and 
awful  hue  of  death  had  now  begun  to  spread. 
Her  head  rested  on  Gerald's  arm,  and  Ferdinand 
knelt  by  his  side,  holding  both  her  hands,  the 
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tears  no  longer  restrainable,  coursing  each  other 
down  his  cheeks. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  slight  start,  and  a  change 
passed  over  the  features.  Mrs.  Statham  came 
forward,  and  gently  closed  the  eyes,  weeping  bit- 
terly as  she  did  so.  All  was  over.  Blanche  Len- 
nox was  no  more. 

Gerald  and  Ferdinand  stooped  down  and  kissed 
her  forehead  and  lips  in  silence.  She  seemed  so 
sweet  and  lovely  as  she  lay  before  them,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  could  realize  that  she  was 
gone — that  it  was  no  longer  her,  but  the  earthly 
tenement  alone  of  her  pure  spirit  upon  which  they 
iooked. 

Ferdinand  tried  to  persuade  Gerald  to  return 
with  him  for  that  night  to  Lethbridge,  but  he 
said  he  would  rather  not  leave  the  house,  and 
Father  Vincent  promised  to  remain  with  him 
until  their  parents  arrived. 


Lady  Frances  Lennox  was  reading  a  letter  she 
had  just  received  by  post,  when  her  husband  en- 
tered their  room  at  Thetwold  Rectory  the  next 
morning.  She  did  not  look  up,  but  said  with  a 
smile,  as  she  read  on, 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  Blanche.  She  writes  in 
such  spirits.  I  was  afraid  she  would  be  tired  after 
her  ball,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  in 
the  least." 
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Mr.  Lennox  did  not  speak,  and  struck  by  his 
silence,  she  suddenly  looked  up. 

"Keginald!"  she  cried.  "Something  is  the 
matter.     What  is  it  ?" 

"  Drink  this  first,  and  I  will  tell  you  ;"  was  the 
answer. 

It  was  a  composing  draught  which  Mr.  Findlay, 
(who  was  waiting  outside  the  door  with  Lord 
Norwood,)  had  begged  him  to  give  her  before  say- 
ing anything. 

She  took  it  at  once.  Then  pale  and  trembling 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  looked  at  him. 

He  told  her. 

There  are  some  things  which  may  be  understood 
by  those  who  have  themselves  passed  through  the 
fiery  furnace  of  affliction,  but  which  no  pen  can 
adequately  describe.  And  the  scene  which  fol- 
lowed between  that  father  and  that  mother,  is  one 
of  them. 

They  returned  to  Wentmore  the  same  afternoon. 
Lord  Norwood  travelled  with  them.  Gerald  and 
Ferdinand  stood  at  the  hall  door  to  receive  them. 

.  "  My  sweet  angel.  My  darling.  My  beautiful 
one.  I  understand  now  why  it  was  I  felt  so  un- 
willing to  part  from  you, — why  my  soul  was  filled 
with  foreboding  when  I  left  you,  and  my  heart 
seemed  ready  to  break.     I  understand  it  now  !" 

Thus  spoke  the  mother,  as  she  stood  with  her 
husband  and  her  two  sons  in  the  chamber  of 
death.     Then  she  kissed  those  pale  lips  which  had 
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so  often  and  so  tenderly  responded  to  her  caresses 
of  old,  but  which  could  never  do  so  more.  She 
kissed  them  many  times,  weeping  bitterly  the 
while.     Then  they  led  her  gently  from  the  room. 

Blanche  Lennox  died  on  Friday,  the  Eve  of 
St.  Michael  arid  All '  Angels.  Her  companion 
Angels  had  taken  her  to  keep  their  Feast  with 
them  in  Heaven.  The  funeral  was  fixed  for  the 
Saturday  following,  and  it  was  arranged  between 
Gerald  and  his  father  that  it  should  take  place  at 
Wentmore,  as  both  felt  that  she  would  have 
wished  to  lie  under  the  shadow  of  the  church 
she  had  known  and  loved  so  long.  The  religious 
rites  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  performed,  with 
Mr.  Lennox's  consent,  by  Father  Vincent,  at  an 
early  hour,  the  mother  and  sons,  together  with 
Jane  Upton  and  a  few  other  persons  chiefly  of  the 
poorer  class,  who  had  been  led  by  Blanche  to 
embrace  the  Faith  she  held  so  dear,  being  present. 
The  hour  appointed  for  the  interment  and  service 
in  the  church  was  two  o'clock. 

It  was  a  touching  and  a  pretty  sight  as  the 
little  procession  wound  its  way  down  the  drive 
and  through  the  village  to  the  church.  The  coffin 
was  covered  by  a  large  violet  coloured  pall,  upon 
which  was  embroidered  a  white  cross,  and  round 
it  ran  the  words  :  "  Blessed  are  the  dead,  which 
die  in  the  Lord."  A  lovely  wreath  of  white 
flowers  was  placed  over  it.  The  choristers  of  the 
church  in  their  surplices  walked  before  it,  and  the 
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father  and  mother,  the  two  brothers  and  the  other 
mourners,  among  whom  were  Lord  Norwood,  Lord 
Dereham  and  Lady  Margaret,  followed  after. 

Gerald  and  Ferdinand  were  pale,  but  perfectly 
calm.  Their  thoughts  were  with  their  sister 
where  she  was,  rather  than  upon  the  scene  before 
them. 

One  circumstance  had  disturbed  them  greatly 
during  the  week,  but  they  had  forgotten  it  now. 
Not  a  single  line  had  been  received  from  Colonel 
Lethbridge  since  the  time  of  his  leaving  England, 
nor  had  they  heard  again  from  Sidney  Graham. 
The  perplexity  and  astonishment  this  had  caused 
both  at  Lethbridge  and  Wentmore,  was  great,  and 
it  had  been  determined  that  Gerald  should  start 
for  Florence  that  very  day,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  and  distressing 
silence. 

The  last  words  were  spoken — the  service  was 
over.  There  was  a  silence,  a  moment's  pause. 
The  parents  stepped  forward,  followed  by  the 
others,  to  have  a  last  look  at  the  coffin  which 
contained  the  remains  of  their  beloved  one,  before 
the  earth  closed  over  it,  and  hid  it  for  ever  from 
their  view.  Lady  Frances  did  not  weep — the 
relief  of  tears  was  denied  to  her.  She  gazed  down 
into  the  open  grave,  and  sighed — such  a  heart- 
broken sigh ! 

Someone  groaned,  someone  who  was  kneeling 
beside  her,  and  also  looking  into  the  grave.     She- 
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thought  it  was  Gerald,  and  placed  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder  for  support. 

But,  suddenly  she  started.  Gerald,  like  his 
father  and  the  other  mourners  present,  wore  a 
long  black  cloak.  This  person  was  not  in  mourn- 
ing at  all.  He  was  dusty,  soiled,  travel-stained. 
He  had  on  a  light-coloured  over-coat.  TYhat 
could  it  mean  ? 

He  looked  up.  Their  eyes  met.  She  gave  a 
cry  of  stupified  amazement. 

It  was  Charles  Lethbridge. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

A  fly  was  standing  at  the  front  door  of  Leth- 
bridge  Park.  A  gentleman  had  got  out  of  it,  who 
after  giving  the  bell  a  vigorous  pull,  had  entered 
the  hall  without  further  ceremony.  Jefferies  and 
several  of  the  other  servants  had  gone  to  Went- 
more  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  footman,  who 
appeared  in  answer  to  the  summons,  started  back 
with  an  appearance  and  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment on  seeing  his  master  ! 

"  You  look  as  if  you  did  not  expect  me  ?"  said 
the  Colonel.     "  Where  is  your  mistress  ?" 

Hardly  waiting  for  the  man's  answer,  he  passed 
on  towards  the  drawing-room,  opened  the  door, 
and  stood  before  his  wife  and  daughter. 

They '  were  both  attired  in  deep  mourning,  and 
their  faces  bore  the  traces  of  recent  tears.  Cissy 
started  up  with  a  scream  and  flew  towards  her 
father. 

"  Papa  !"  she  cried,  "  is  that  you  ?"  And  then 
she  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder  and  sobbed  aloud. 
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u  Well !  This  is  a  nice  reception  !"  exclaimed 
the  Colonel.  "  Come,  look  up,  my  dear.  You 
see  I  am  safe  and  sound,  at  any  rate." 

"  My  dear — why  did  you  not  write  ?"  said  his 
■wife,  as  he  approached  her  with  Cissy  leaning  on 
his  arm.  "  We  have  been  in  such  terrible  anxiety 
about  you."  And  poor  Mrs.  Lethbridge  leaned 
back  in  her  chair,  looking  more  dead  than  alive, 
whilst  her  husband  bent  over  her  and  kissed  her. 

"  Did  you  not  get  my  letter  ?  The  one  I  wrote 
from  Paris  ?"  he  asked  in  astonishment. 

"  We  have  never  heard  once  since  you  left  us, 
and  we  thought  you  would  have  written  as  soon  as 
you  got  to  Florence,"  answered  Cissy  and  her 
mother,  almost  in  a  breath. 

"  But  you  received  the  telegram  I  sent  from 
there  ?" 

"  No.  We  have  had  no  telegram  or  letter 
either.  Did  you  send  one?  How  very  extra- 
ordinary !" 

"  Then  you  don't  know Good  God  !     This 

is  beyond  everything !  You  don't  know  that  he  is 
alive, — and  well?" 

The  mother  and  sister  stared  at  him  and  then 
at  each  other,  in  speechless  amazement.  Then 
they  threw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms  and 
wept  afresh. 

"  Thank  God!"  they  murmured,  " thank  God," 
and  wept  on. 

"No  letter!     No   telegram!      No  wonder  you 
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were  anxious !"  cried  the  Colonel.  "  I  telegraphed 
from  Florence  as  soon  as  I  got  there  and  found 
that  he  was  gone.  I  did  not  write  because  I 
thought  he  would  be  with  you  sooner  than  you 
could  get  the  letter,  and  so  he  would  have  been, 
but  he  was  taken  ill  in  Paris  and  laid  up  there  for 
several  days  unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  overdone  it  by  travelling  too  fast 
when  he  was  not  fit  for  it.  I  did  not  know  this 
till  I  ran  up  against  him  at  the  Station  du  Nord, 
last  night,  and  then  I  guessed  what  a  way  you 
would  be  in  at  not  having  seen  him.  But  how  ifr 
is  you  did  not  get  the  letter  I  sent  you  from  Paris, 
to  say  I  was  on  my  way  home,  and  telling  you  I 
should  arrive  to-day,  I  can't  make  out !" 

"And  Charles — where  is  he?"  asked  Mrs. 
Lethbridge,  anxiously,  whilst  Cissy  looked  eagerly 
round,  awaiting  her  father's  reply. 

"Oh,  the  young  fellow  was  in  such  haste  to  get 
to  Wentmore,  (for  I  told  him  the  state  they  had 
all  been  in  about  him,)  that  we  parted  on  the 
road,  and  he  started  off  there  with  young  Jacobson 
who  overtook  us  in  his  dog-cart  on  our  way  from 
the  station.  He  will  just  see  his  young  lady,  and 
then  come  on  here  directly.  I  made  him  promise 
to  do  that,  as  I  knew  how  impatient  you  would  be 
to  have  him." 

"  Gone  to  Wentmore  !"  Cissy  shrieked.  "  To- 
day !  This  afternoon  !  Why  he  would  get  there, 
at  the  very  time Papa,  did  you  not  get  any 
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letter  from  us  before  you  left  Florence  ?"  she  added, 
seizing  her  father  by  the  arm,  and  looking  with  an 
agonized  expression  into  his  face. 

"  No.  I  got  no  letter,  as  far  as  that  goes,  any 
more  than  you  did,"  answered  the  Colonel,  a  sud- 
den feeling  of  alarm  taking  possession  of  him  as 
he  spoke. 

"  Then  you  have  not  heard — he  has  not  heard. 
Oh!  God,  this  is  too  dreadful !"  And  Cissy  sank 
down  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  mother's 
chair,  weeping  hysterically. 

Colonel  Lethbridge  looked  from  her  to  his  wife 
with  a  bewildered  expression. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  ! "  gasped  Mrs.  Lethbridge,  as  she 

laid  one  hand  gently  on  her  daughter's  head,  and 
took  hold  of  his  arm  by  the  other.  "  You  know 
what  that  dreadful  letter  said.  Its  false  asser- 
tions about  our  Charles  were  confirmed  by  a  report 
which  Gerald  Lennox  brought  from  town  the  day 
after  you  left  for  Florence — this  report  reached 
poor  Blanche's  ears,  and  it  killed  her !" 

The  Colonel  staggered  back  into  a  chair  with  a 
groan. 

"  And  this  is  the  day  of  the  funeral,"  added 
Cissy,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  My  boy  !  My  boy  !  God  help  him,"  ejacu- 
lated her  father. 

Colonel  Lethbridge,  on  his  arrival  in  Florence, 
had  gone  straight  to  the  hotel  from  which  Sidney 
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Graham  had  dated  his  letter.  His  first  enquiry 
was  for  the  "  young  English  gentleman,"  was  he 
still  alive,  or  dead  ? 

He  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
waiters  and  other  by-standers.  The  Signor  was 
then  a  friend  of  the  poor  young  man  ?  His 
father  ?  Alas !  Alas !  Ah,  yes,  he  was  dead, 
and  the  funeral  had  taken  place  three  days  be- 
fore. 

The  landlord  was  summoned.  It  was  explained 
to  him  who  Colonel  Lethbridge  was,  and  he  at 
once  led  him  to  his  private  room,  and  began  a 
recital  to  which  the  unhappy  father  listened  with  a 
kind  of  stupified  air.  He  had  so  buoyed  himself 
up  with  hope  during  his  journey,  that  the  fatal 
announcement  which  had  greeted  his  arrival  had 
completely  stunned  him,  and  he  felt  more  as  if  it 
were  all  a  hideous  dream,  than  anything  else. 

His  Charles,  dead  and  buried  !  Then  all  that 
Sidney  Graham  had  said  was  true  !  He  put  his 
hand  to  his  head  and  shuddered.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  him  as  strange,  that  young  Graham 
had  not  yet  appeared.  He  interrupted  the  land- 
lord in  a  long  speech  of  sympathy  and  regret,  de- 
livered with  much  emphasis  and  in  very  bad 
French  with  the  enquiry. 

"  Ou  est  Monsieur  Graham  V* 

The  man  stared  in  amazement,  and  then  re- 
peated, 
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u  Monsieur — Monsieur  ?"  as  if  he  had  not 
rightly  caught  the  name. 

"  Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Sidney  Graham, — the 
other  English  gentleman  and  my  son's  friend,  who 
was  staying  here,"  explained  the  Colonel.  "Where 
is  he  ?     I  should  like  to  see  him." 

"Monsieur  Lethreedge,  surely,  you  mean,  sir  ?" 
said  the  landlord,  looking  half  bewildered. 

"  No,  no.  Lethbridge  was  my  son's  name. 
Lethbridge  is  my  name.  I  mean  Mr.  Graham, 
who  nursed  my  poor  boy  in  his  illness,  and  was 
with  him  when  he  died  ?" 

The  landlord  shook  his  head  solemnly. 

"  Monsieur  le  Colonel  must  pardon  him.  He 
did  not  understand.  Monsieur  Graham,  he  had 
been  informed,  was  Monsieur  le  Colonel's  son.  It 
was  Monsieur  Graham  who  was  dead, — had  been 
found  dead  in  his  room  on  the  morning  after  the 
other  young  English  gentleman,  Monsieur  Charles 
Lethreedge,  (he  was  quite  certain  of  the  name,) 
had  left  for  England." 

"  My  God  !  Am  I  mad  ? — or  what  does  this 
mean  ?"  cried  the  Colonel,  starting  from  his  seat, 
and  grasping  the  landlord  fiercely  by  the  arm.- 
11  Do  not  trifle  with  me  for  Heaven's  sake.  Is  my 
son  alive,  then,  after  all  ?  If  so,  why  did  those 
fellows  tell  me  that  he  was  dead  ?" 

The  landlord  hastily  summoned  two  of  the 
waiters  who  had  seen  and  spoken  with  the  Colonel 
on  his  first  arrival,  and  exchanged  a  few  hurried 
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sentences  with  them.  Then  turning  to  the  Colo- 
nel, he  begged  his  pardon  a  thousand  times.  He 
had  been  labouring  under  some  great  mistake. 
He  had  supposed  that  Monsieur  le  Colonel's  name 
was  Graham,  and  that  he  was  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  died  so  suddenly  in  that  house 
but  a  few  days  before,  and  for  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  had  been  enquiring.  If  Monsieur 
Sidney  Graham  was  not  his  son,  then  Monsieur  le 
Colonel's  son,  the  other  English  gentleman,  he 
had  the  happiness  to  inform  him  was  alive  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  having  left  Flo- 
rence en  route  for  Paris,  the  night  before  the 
other  poor  gentleman's  death,  and  who  was  in  all 
probability  in  England,  "  ckez  lui"  again,  at  this 
very  moment ! 

It  was  some  time  before  he  understood  it  all, 
but  at  last  he  made  out  that  Charles  had  really 
started  for  England  some  days  before,  and  it  was 
on  the  morning  after  his  departure  that  Mr.  Gra- 
ham's lifeless  body  was  discovered  on  the  floor  of 
his  own  apartment.  A  small  phial  had  been  found 
by  his  side,  and  the  few  drops  of  liquid  it  con- 
tained had  been  pronounced  a  deadly  poison.  It 
"was  therefore  evident  that  he  had  committed  sui- 
cide. The  English  Consul  had  been  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  and  all  necessary  and  official 
investigations  had  been  made,  after  which  the 
remains  had  been  privately  interred,  and  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  the  deceased  had  been  taken  pos- 
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session  of  by  the  Consul  until  someone  authorized 
to  receive  them  should  arrive  from  England,  he 
undertaking  at  the  same  time  to  discover  and 
communicate  with  the  family  and  friends  of  the 
deceased  as  soon  as  possible. 

Colonel  Lethbridge  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
Consulate,  and  there  received  ample  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  these  facts.  The  papers  and  pro- 
perty of  Sidney  Graham  being  shewn  to  him  as 
an  additional  proof  were  any  wanted.  He  then 
dispatched  a  telegraphic  message  to  his  wife, 
rather  incoherently  worded,  but  which  would  have 
informed  her,  if  she  had  ever  received  it,  of  the 
fact  of  Charles's  existence  and  (for  all  his  father 
knew  to  the  contrary,)  of  his  well-doing.  The 
message,  however,  being  written  in  English,  was 
transmitted  by  some  blundering  clerk  to  America, 
instead  of  to  England,  consequently  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge never  got  it,  as  we  know,  and  her  husband, 
satisfied  with  having  sent  it,  and  feeliug  that  he 
could  explain  better  what  had  happened  by  word 
of  mouth  on  his  return,  than  in  any  other  way, 
did  not  write,  but  set  off  on  his  return  journey  to 
Paris  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

He  did  not  travel,  however,  so  fast  as  he  had 
done  on  his  way  out.  The  more  he  thought  over 
what  had  occurred,  the  more  clearly  did  one  terri- 
ble idea  present  itself  to  his  mind,  and  that  was, 
that  when  Sidney  Graham  wrote  that  slanderous 
letter  home,  about  his  son  Charles,  that  son's  life 
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had  been  forfeited  in  the  writer's  estimation,  and 
that  what  Charles  had  escaped  by  his  timely  de- 
parture was — murder. 

He  fought  against  it,  he  struggled  with  it,  but 
the  more  forcibly  he  tried  to  put  it  away  from 
him,  the  more  obstinately  did  this  feeling  return, 
and  its  perpetual  recurrence  unnerved  him  com- 
pletely. 

He  reached  Paris  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
wrote  to  his  wife  from  the  Hotel  de  Louvre,  tell- 
ing her  she  might  expect  him  home  on  the  Satur- 
day. He  intended  to  remain  in  Paris  one  night, 
and  cross  over  by  the  night  boat  on  Friday.  He 
put  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  took  it  to  the 
post  himself,  that  is,  he  went  out,  intending  to 
put  it  in  the  post,  but  was  so  taken  up  by  looking 
in  at  the  shop-windows  as  he  walked  along  the 
streets,  debating  within  himself  what  he  should 
take  his  wife  and  Cissy  in  the  way  of  presents, 
that  he  quite  forgot  all  about  his  letter.  Conse- 
quently none  was  ever  received  by  Mrs.  Leth- 
bridge,  and  the  mystery  of  its  non- arrival  was 
solved  the  day  after  the  Colonel's  return  to  Leth- 
bridge,  by  its  being  found  by  Jefferies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  great  coat  pocket.  At  any  other  time, 
this  discovery  would  have  provoked  a  smile  at  the 
Colonel's  expense,  but  they  were  all  too  sad  to 
smile  about  it  then. 

He  was  getting  his  ticket  at  the  Station  du  Nord 
on  Friday  evening,  when  the  well-known  sound  of 
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his  son's  voice  struck  on  his  ear.  He  turned 
round,  and  beheld  Charles  standing  close  beside 
him. 

"  My  dear  father  !  What  on  earth  brings  you 
here  ?" 

"  My  boy !  You  don't  mean  to  say  that's 
you  !" 

"Were  the  exclamations  uttered  by  each  at  the 
same  moment. 

"  I  thought  you  would  have  been  home  ages 
ago,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  soon  as  they  had  with- 
drawn a  little  to  one  side,  the  joy  of  seeing  his 
son  alive  and  well  shewing  itself  by  the  sparkling 
of  his  eyes  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  "  How  is 
it  that  you  are  here  ?" 

Charles  explained  that  having  left  Florence  on 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-third,  he  had  travelled 
in  hot  haste  as  far  as  Dijon,  hoping  to  reach 
Lethbridge  in  time  for  the  ball  on  Tuesday, 
but  that  he  was  then  obliged  to  give  in  and 
proceed  to  Paris  by  a  slow  train,  after  resting 
some  hours,  having  completely  overtaxed  hia 
strength,  which  he  had  not  entirely  recovered 
since  his  illness  some  weeks  before.  Each  day  he 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  resume  his  journey, 
and  had  not  written  to  tell  them  where  he  was, 
wishing  to  surprise  them  by  his  appearance  in 
person,  which  he  thought  was  the  best  thing  he 
could  do.  Although  feeling  much  better,  and  in- 
deed quite  well  again,  it  was  not  till  this  very  day 
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that  the  medical  man  he  had  consulted  would 
allow  him  to  set  out  once  more.  That  was  his 
story,  and  then  he  in  turn  proceeded  to  question  his 
father  as  to  how  it  was  he  came  to  be  on  that  side 
of  the  water  himself. 

In  a  few  words,  Colonel  Lethbridge  told  him 
that  they  had  been  alarmed,  by  a  letter  from  Sid- 
ney Graham,  about  him,  (he  thought  it  better  not 
to  say  more  than  that  at  first,)  and  that  he  had 
gone  to  Florence  to  see  how  he  really  was,  "  little 
thinking  that  I  was  leaving  you  behind  me,  in 
Paris,  all  the  while,"  he  added.  "Of  course, 
when  I  got  to  Florence,  I  found  you  had  left,  an^ 
that  I  had  had  all  my  journey  for  nothing.  Upon 
which  I  turned  round  and  came  back  again,  ex- 
pecting to  find  you  at  Lethbridge  when  I  got 
there.  Now  I  shall  take  you  back  with  me,  which 
will  be  all  right  so  far.  And  I  think  I  know 
someone  who  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  besides  your 
mother  and  sister  at  home." 

Charles  smiled,  and  pressed  his  father's  hand  in 
his. 

"  How  is  she  ?"  he  asked,  eagerly. 

"  Pretty  well.  We  were  all  frightened  by 
this  account  of  you  which  we  had  heard.  I  did 
not  see  her  before  I  came  away,  but  Ferdinand 
told  me  she  was  in  a  sad  way,  poor  child,  and  she 
has  been  very  anxious,  of  course.  But  the  sight 
of  you  will  soon  make  her  all  right  again,  I  have 
no  doubt." 
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"  I  can't  think  what  made  Graham  write  in 
that  way  about  me,"  said  Charles,  musingly. 
N  He  was  very  much  opposed  to  my  starting,  and 
thought  me  much  weaker  than  I  was, — hut,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  unpardonable  and  stupid  of  him, 
to  a  degree,  to  go  and  make  out  I  was  so  much 
worse  than  was  really  the  case.  Did  you  see  him 
at  Florence  ?  I  wonder  they  let  you  go  all  that 
way  alone,"  he  added,  to  his  father's  relief,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer.  "  How  is  it  that  Fer- 
dinand or  Gerald  did  not  accompany  you,  or  rather 
come  instead,  themselves  ?" 

"  Gerald  was  away  from  Wentmore  when  the 
letter  came,  and  I  would  not  let  Ferdinand  go, 
though  he  wanted  to  do  so.  George  Hamilton, 
who  was  staying  with  us  for  the  ball,  offered  to 
accompany  me,  and  indeed  the  young  rascal  fol- 
lowed me  as  far  as  Calais,  although  I  told  him  I 
would  rather  go  alone.  You  young  fellows  think 
you  are  the  only  people  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves, I  believe.  But  I  found  him  out,  and  sent 
him  back  again.  He  was  obstinate,  at  first,  but  I 
insisted,  and  so  he  let  me  have  my  own  way. 
But  he  meant  it  kindly,  and  is  as  nice  a  lad  as 
one  could  wish  to  have  with  one  on  a  day's  march. 
I  believe,  if  I  had  not  seen  him  on  board  again 
before  I  left  Calais,  he  would  have  come  after  me 
in  spite  of  my  injunction  to  the  contrary.  Some 
people  never  will  believe  you  mean  a  thing  when 
you  say  it." 
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And  so  it  was,  that  Sir  George  Hamilton,  who 
in  virtue  of  his  promise  to  Mrs.  Lethbridge,  had 
followed  the  Colonel  across  the  water,  had  been 
compelled,  much  against  his  will,  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  continuing  his  journey  to  Italy,  and  the 
news  of  the  Colonel's  welldoing,  of  Charles's  being 
en  route  for  England,  and  of  Sidney  Graham's 
death,  which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  able 
to  transmit,  remained  unknown  to  all  in  South- 
ehire,  until  the  father  and  son  returned  together 
themselves. 

On  their  way  to  Dover,  Charles  gathered  enough 
from  his  father's  remarks  to  make  him  both  anxious 
and  uneasy  on  Blanche's  account,  and  he  felt  more 
and  more  indignant  with  Sidney  Graham  for  hav- 
ing alarmed  her  so  unnecessarily. 

11  The  letter  was  to  Gerald,  you  say  ?"  he  ob- 
served, as  they  approached  Westiing  by  train  on 
Saturday  morning. 

"  Yes.  He  was  away  from  Wentmore,  as  I 
told  you,  and  she  opened  and  read  it  herself." 

Young  Jacobson,  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  waiting  at  the  station  when 
the  train  came  in.  He  overtook  them  in  his  dog- 
cart before  they  reached  Lethbridge,  and  Charles, 
whose  impatience  to  see  Blanche  and  ascertain 
how  she  was,  as  also  to  shew  her  how  well  he 
was  himself,  momentarily  increased,  begged  his 
father  to  let  him  go  on  to  Wentmore  at  once,  (he 
knew  Jacobson  must  pass  through  the  village  on 
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his  way,)  and  to  tell  his  mother  that  he  would  re- 
turn to  Lethbridge  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  Blanche. 
The  Colonel  consented,  remembering  the  time 
when  he  himself  was  a  young  and  ardent  lover, 
and  stopping  the  fly,  Charles  hailed  the  young 
farmer,  and  was  soon  jogging  along  by  his  side  on 
the  road  to  Wentmore. 

Jacobson  knew,  as  did  everyone  else  in  those 
parts,  of  Blanche's  death,  and  he  had  heard  some- 
thing about  an  engagement  between  her  and  young 
Squire  Lethbridge.  But  he  knew  nothing  about 
the  latter's  supposed  illness  and  death,  and  never, 
therefore,  imagined  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  in 
ignorance  of  what  had  happened  at  the  Rectory, 
nor  was  he  aware  that  this  was  the  day  on  which 
the  funeral  was  fixed  to  take  place.  He  wondered 
rather  at  Charles's  not  being  in  mourning,  but 
saw  he  had  come  off  a  journey,  and  did  not  there- 
fore think  so  much  about  it.  He  said  but  little, 
and  Charles,  after  a  few  ordinary  remarks  and 
enquiries  after  the  young  man's  father  and  family, 
relapsed  into  silence  himself.  As  they  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Wentmore,  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  crept  over  him  for  which  he  could 
scarcely  account,  and  the  heavy  tolling  of  the 
church  bell,  which  fell  upon  his  ear,  did  not  tend 
to  raise  his  spirits.  An  undefined  dread  of  some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what,  hung  over  him,  and 
increased  with  every  passing  moment. 

They  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  and 
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Charles  descended  from  the  dog-cart.  Thanking 
Jacobson  hurriedly  for  having  brought  him  thus 
far,  he  turned  at  once  into  the  main  street,  which 
fronted  the  church,  and  found  himself  surrounded 
by  a  number  of  persons,  all  apparently  gazing  in 
one  direction.  He  noticed,  without  noticing,  as 
it  were,  that  all  the  shops  in  the  place  had  their 
shutters  up,  and  every  window  facing  the  street 
had  its  blind  drawn  down.  The  church  bell  still 
tolled  heavily. 

A  funeral  procession  was  in  sight,  wending  its 
way  slowly  down  the  road  leading  from  the  Rec- 
tory to  the  church. 

"  Whose  funeral  is  that  ?"  enquired  Charles,  of 
the  person  next  to  him. 

He  had  taken  his  stand  quietly  in  the  crowd, 
not  liking  to  force  his  way  through,  just  then. 

The  man  he  addressed,  started  as  if  he  had  been 
shot.  Charles  recognized  him  as  a  farm-labourer 
on  his  father's  estate.  He  smiled,  and  repeated 
his  question. 

The  other  stared  at  him  with  an  air  of  speech- 
less bewilderment,  but  did  not  answer  a  word, 

"  Whose  funeral  is  it  ?"  cried  a  man  in  front, 
who  had  heard  the  question,  but  had  not  looked 
round.  "Why,  where  can  you  come  from  to  ask 
such  a  question  as  that  ?  Whose  should  it  be, 
but  poor  Miss  Lennox's,  of  course.  The  Rector's 
daughter." 

The  funeral  procession  drew  nearer.    The  offi- 
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dating  clergyman  came  forward  to  meet  it  at  the 
churchyard  gate.     The  bell  ceased  tolling. 

But  now,  the  attention  of  the  crowd  was  divided. 
Charles  had  forced  his  way  into  the  front  row,  and 
remained,  gazing  at  the  sight  before  him  like 
one  in  a  dream.  To  most  of  those  present  he  was 
well  known.  Many  had  heard  the  report  of  his 
death,  almost  all  were  aware  of  the  engagement 
which  had  long  existed  between  him  and  her 
whose  untimely  end  they  all  so  deeply  mourned. 

The  amazement  caused  by  his  appearance 
amongst  them,  was  unspeakable.  Some  even 
thought  that  it  was  his  ghost,  and  regarded 
him  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  But 
the  greater  part  divined  that  he  had  arrived  sud- 
denly, in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened,  and 
pitied  him  from  their  inmost  souls. 

He  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  but  stood  there  as 
if  turned  into  stone. 

Then  the  by-standers  looked  from  him  to  the 
mourners  now  assembled  before  the  entrance  of 
the  church,  and  preparing  to  enter  it.  The 
parents — the  brothers — if  they  were  to  look  up 
and  recognize  him,  what  would  their  feelings  be  ? 
what  would  they  think  ?  In  more  than  one  breast 
rose  the  thought,  "  It  was  the  news  of  his  death 
which  they  say  killed  her,"  and  the  scene  became 
to  them  one  of  painful  excitement,  as  well  as  of 
the  deepest  woe. 

He  had  come  back  in  such  haste  to  see  her 
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again.  So  great  was  his  impatience,  that  he  had 
not  turned  aside  to  greet  even  his  mother  and 
sister  on  his  way.  His  impetuosity  had  hurried 
him  on  to  meet  her  without  giving  him  the  chance 
even  of  a  word  of  warning  or  preparation.  And 
this  was  their  meeting.     At  her  grave  ! 

The  extremity  of  the  situation  was  apparent  to 
all.  Yet  they  could  do  nothing.  Only  the  men 
shuddered,  and  the  women  wept. 

"  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith  the 
Lord:1 

The  solemn  words  fell  on  the  stillness  of  the 
air,  as  the  procession  slowly  moved  into  the 
church.  The  crowd  followed,  and  Charles  passed 
on  mechanically  with  it,  into  the  churchyard. 

Gerald  saw  him  as  they  came  out  of  the  church, 
and  moved  towards  the  grave.  During  the  service 
in  the  church,  he  had  been  repeating  the  prayers 
and  psalms  of  the  Office  for  the  Dead,  from  a 
prayer-book  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  still 
thus  engaged,  when,  suddenly  raising  his  eyes  as 
the  procession  slowly  wound  its  way  along  the 
path,  they  fell  upon  Charles  Lethbridge,  who  was 
standing  bare-headed  close  by  him,  among  the 
crowd. 

For  a  moment,  his  heart  almost  stopped  beat- 
ing. Charles,  then,  was  not  dead !  And  with 
the  realization  of  that  fact  came  the  thought,  swift 
as  lightning.  "  Our  Angel — if  only  we  had  known 
the  truth — might  have  been  spared  to  us  !"     Sig- 
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nor  Feretti  had  not  mentioned  Charles's  name,  it 
was  Sidney  Graham's  letter  which  had  misled 
them  so  entirely.  It  was  that  letter  which  had 
killed  her,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  report 
which  had  reached  him  in  London,  and  which  she 
had  overheard  him  repeating  to  Ferdinand. 

"  God  help  us  !"  he  gasped,  touching  his  bro- 
ther's arm,  and  pointing  to  Charles. 

Ferdinand  looked  round. 

"  Good  Heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Impossible  !"  And  then  the  same  feeling  which 
had  seized  upon  Gerald  took  possession  of  him. 

"If  we  had  known  this,  Blanche  might  have 
been  with  us  still." 

Charles  did  not  notice  them.  His  gaze  was 
fixed  upon  the  coffin.  When  it  was  lowered  into 
the  grave,  he  started  forward  with  a  sudden  cry. 
Gerald  was  by  his  side  in  an  instant. 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  calm,"  he  whispered. 

Charles  looked  at  him,  and  at  once  recovered 
his  composure.  He  did  not  move  or  utter  another 
sound  until  all  was  over,  when  he  went  forward 
and  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  Lady  Frances,  at 
the  open  grave,  as  we  described  in  the  last  chap- 
ter. 

Sidney  Graham  had  sworn  when  Blanche  Len- 
nox rejected  him,  that  she  should  never  be  the 
wife  of  another.  And  thus  terribly  had  his  oath 
been  fulfilled. 

For  many  weeks  Charles  Lethbridge's  life  was 
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despaired  of.  Long  before  lie  had  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  understand  himself  all  that  had  taken 
place,  some  of  those  who  surrounded  his  sick  bed, 
knew  that  it  was  owing  to  God's  mercy  alone,  that 
they  had  not  had  to  mourn  over  his  death  by  a 
murderer's  hand.  But  this  knowledge  they  kept 
to  themselves.  Sidney  Graham's  sudden  end  re- 
mained a  mystery  to  the  world  at  large.  Colonel 
Lethbridge,  as  we  know,  was  the  first  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  after  pondering  the  contents  of 
that  fatal  letter  to  Gerald,  that  the  writer  had 
meditated  his  son's  death  when  he  wrote  it,  and- 
both  Gerald  and  Ferdinand  were,  by  degrees,  con- 
vinced of  the  same  thing.  This,  Charles  after- 
wards perceived  also,  and  he  at  once  gave  the 
reason  why. 

"  The  wretched  fellow  meant  to  win  her  for 
himself.  I  was  an  obstacle  in  his  path,  and  there- 
fore he  determined  upon  my  removal.  When  he 
wrote  that  letter,  he  intended  her  to  read  it.  It 
was  for  that  purpose  he  enclosed  it  under  cover  to 
her,  and  he  fully  thought  that  I  should  be  dead 
when  it  fell  into  her  hands.  He  did  not  know  my 
Angel,  or  he  would  not  have  tried  to  impose  upon 
her  by  those  lies  about  me.  You  tell  me  that  she 
rejected  them  as  false,  at  once  ?  Of  course  she 
did.  My  own.  My  beautiful  one.  She  knew  me 
— if  no  one  else  did." 

He  was  with  Gerald,  who,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  return,  had  scarcely  ever  left  him. 
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The  blow  which  had  so  stricken  Charles  had  been 
the  perfecting  of  Gerald's  Ordeal.  He  who  had 
suffered  so  much,  could  best  comfort  this  poor 
sufferer  now. 

As  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  see  a 
priest,  Charles  begged  that  Father  Vincent  might 
be  sent  for,  and  never  rested  until  he  had  been 
received  by  him  into  the  Catholic  Church. 

When  the  ceremony  of  admission  was  over,  he 
took  Gerald  by  the  hand. 

"  Xow,  I  can  bear  to  live,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
"for  I  trust,  in  God's  mercy,  that  we  shall  meet 


Some  weeks  after,  three  figures  stood  by  the 
grave  in  Wentmore  Churchyard,  at  the  head  of 
which  a  simple  stone  cross  had  been  erected,  bear- 
ing Blanche  Lennox's  name  and  the  date  of  her 
death.  A  low  iron  railing  surrounded  the  en- 
closure, and  although  it  still  was  winter,  several 
lovely  wreaths  of  flowers,  the  produce  of  the  con- 
servatory at  Lethbridge,  gave  an  air  of  brightness 
to  the  sacred  spot. 

They  were  the  two  brothers,  and  Charles,  who, 
leaning  on  Gerald's  arm,  looked  the  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  Ferdinand  stepped  forward  to  place 
some  newly-gathered  violets  on  the  grave. 

"  Eternal  rest  give  unto  her,  0  Lord,  and  let  Per- 
petual Light  shine  upon  her,"  murmured  Charles, 
gazing  on  the  name  of  her  he  loved  so  well. 
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How  often  were  those  words  on  his  lips  now  ! 
"  Cissy's  conversion  is  so  great  a  happiness  to 
Hie,"  he  added,  presently,  turning  to  Gerald,  "  it 
makes  me  feel  what  mine  would  have  heen  to  my 
Angel.  She  prayed  for  it — and  longed  for  it  so 
earnestly.  Yet  she  was  not  allowed  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  me  a  Catholic — of  knowing  that  her 
heart's  desire  had  been  granted.  It  is  that 
thought  which  sometimes  tries  me,  most  of  all." 

Gerald  pressed  his  hand  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
Then  in  a  low  tone,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
cross  before  him,  he  said, 
"  But  she  knows  it  now." 

"  Yes  ;"  added  Charles,  looking  upward  with  a" 
smile.     "  She  knows  it  now." 

The  winter  passed  away.  Spring  in  its  turn 
was  succeeded  by  summer,  and  many  were  the 
visitors  who  came  from  far  and  near  to  stand  by 
the  grave  of  Blanche  Lennox. 

A  lady  and  her  son  came  there  one  soft  evening 
in  June.  They  brought  some  fresh  and  fragrant 
blossoms  to  lay  upon  the  soft  green  mound. 
When  they  had  placed  them  carefully  in  its  cen- 
tre, they  stood  hand  in  hand  with  sorrowful  gaze, 
regarding  the  cross  and  the  inscription  upon  it. 

"  Cecil,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  remember  her 
well,  do  you  not  ?  You  must  never  forget  her. 
It  is  to  her  you  owe  your  life." 

"  Remember  her  !"  gasped  the  boy,  throwing 
himself  in  an  agony  of  grief  upon  the  ground. 
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u  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall  never  forget 
her.     Oh  !  mother,  mother,  I  loved  her  so  !" 

Madeline  Vernon  pressed  him  to  her  heart,  and 
comforted  him  with  soft  and  gentle  words. 

"  I  loved  her  too,  my  boy,"  she  said,  whilst  her 
tears  fell  fast.  "Yes,  and  she  loved  us,  and  in 
that  Bright  Land  where  she  is,  I  doubt  not  she 
thinks  of  us  and  loves  us  still.  We  must  try  and 
l)e  good  as  she  was,  and  then  we  may  hope  to 
meet  hereafter." 

The  speaker  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
thought  how  she,  too,  owed  Blanche  a  debt  of 
gratitude  heavier  even  than  did  the  weeping  boy 
by  her  side. 

One  group  during  that  summer  might  be  seen 
often  there.  It  consisted  of  four  persons.  The 
two  brothers,  and  their  wives. 

Alice  and  Cissy  were  both  Catholics  now.  They 
were  very  happy,  but  never  in  their  happiness  did 
they  forget  her.  As  Lady  Alice  knelt  by  the 
grave  one  evening,  she  put  her  arm  round  Cissy's 
waist,  and  whispered, 

"Her  prayers  will  win  us  Ferdinand  yet  !" 

"Yes;"  answered  Cissy,  whilst  a  tearful  smile 
played  upon  her  lip.  "  How  she  loved  him  !  She 
will  do  great  things  for  him  now  !  Was  there 
ever  love  like  his  for  her  !" 

"I  often  wonder,"  said  Alice,  looking  at  her 
husband,  "  which  loved  her  most.     Both  were  so 
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wrapped  up  in  her.  As  long  as  Gerald  lives,  he 
will  feel  her  loss  the  same,  I  am  certain." 

In  after  years,  Gerald  and  Lady  Alice  were  fre- 
quently accompanied  in  their  visits  to  Wentmore 
Churchyard  by  another  and  a  smaller  "  Gerald," 
who  after  depositing  the  floral  offering  he  had 
brought,  with  jealous  care  upon  the  grave,  would 
look  up  in  his  mother's  face,  and  say, 

"  These  are  for  Aunt  Blanche,  whom  papa  loved 
so!" 

Reader !  It  is  no  fancy  picture  this  which  I 
have  drawn.  It  is  no  creature  of  the  imagination 
which  I  have  put  before  you ;  and  some  who  have 
perused  these  pages  will  be  at  no  loss  to  recognize 
in  the  Blanche  of  our  story,*  One  who  was  indeed 
the  Light  and  Sunshine  of  her  home,  and  the 
heart's  joy  of  those  about  her.  So  loving  and 
pleasant  was  she,  so  bright,  so  sweet,  so  good. 
So  dear  whilst  she  lived — so  lamented  when  the 
hour  came  for  her  to  receive  her  Reward. 

And  she  is  dead. 

And  the  world  goes  on  as  before. 

*  Although  the  character  of  Blanche  Lennox  has  been  drawn 
from  life,  the  incidents  of  this  story  are  purely  imaginary. 


THE  END. 
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